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THE PLEASURES OF HISTO-DETECTION* 


By LILLIAN DE LA TORRE 


Crime does not pay -- enough! 


That is the motto of a jolly band of confederated criminals called the Mystery Writers 
of America, to which I have the honor to belong. That motto may be true enough, in the fiscal 
sense. But in satisfaction, in adventure, in sheer fun, nothing pays off like a life of crime, 
or, as I call it, a life of histo-detection. 


But first, you ask, what is histo-detection? 
Well, histo-detection is what a histo-detector does. 
And what is a histo-detector? 


There was a histo-detector once in the funny papers. "Freckles and his Friends" had 
one. It looked like a radio, and it brought in Julius Caesar. But then a parrot crawled out 
from inside, and the whole thing ended in anti-climax. 


I deny I'm in the funny papers, but I borrowed the word and call myself a histo- 
detector. By it I mean that my trade is to solve long-gone mysteries from the pages of history. 


I hit upon this calling one day in 1941, 32 years ago -- all of a sudden, in a flash, 
in the twinkling of an idea -- in the course of an argument with my husband -- not the first, 
or the last, on the same subject, but certainly the most fruitful. 


The subject was detective stories, good old whodunits. I had been a fan since at the 
age of 9 I began to prowl my father's book shelves. He was a fan himself, and his collection 
was rich, Gaboriau and Jacques Futrello and Conan Doyle. He had the rare Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes with "The Cardboard Box", which was soon suppressed for immorality. It puzzled me, at 
age 9, but I must say it did no harm to my morals. It merely marked me for life. 


Then what did I have to go and do? I married a man who thought detective stores were 
the bunk, and never hesitated to say so. 


"Boo!" he would say. "Detectives! What a bunch! Cute brides! Bald Belgians! Quaint 
old ladies! Roly-poly Chinamen! Next thing you know there'll be a police dog." 


There's been a police dog, I had to admit it. But I was always ready to talk back. 
That time this is what I said: 


A detective story is like any other book, I said, it depends on the breadth and depth, 
the realness of the characterizations. I admit Philo Vance needs a kick in the pants. But a 
detective story is a good tight art form. All it needs is leading characters that are solid 
and three-dimensional, like -- like Dr. Samuel Johnson and James Boswell in Boswell's great 
biography --. 


If I had been in funny papers at that moment, you'd have seen one of those electric 
light bulbs light up over my head. 


I saw at once what I had. Here were two of the most fascinating characters who ever 
lived, richly realized in the round by the pen of a great reporter, Boswell himself. Here 
was a learned man, Sam: Johnson, compiler of the first English dictionary, a scholar of far- 
ranging curiosity, who investigated second sight in the Highlands of Scotland, performed chemi- 
cal experiments, solved the nine-days wonder of the Cock Lane ghost, and took the whole world 
of humanity to be his province. And here was his very own Boswell -- "I am lost without my 
Boswell," remarked Sherlock Holmes on one occasion -- but this one is the Boswell, the original 
Boswell with his fascinating mind and his observer's eye. 


And they lived in a time of gaudy and raffish skulduggery of every description. As a 
student of literature, I had been studying the 18th centiry for 20 years. Now I began to study 
it with a new eye. What I saw was a veritable festival of mystery and crime. Who stole the 
Great Seal of England out of the Lord Chancellor's desk? Who was the Flying Highwayman, and 
how did he always vanish into thin air? What really happened in Cock Lane? 


I began to invent answers to such questions, and narrate these "detections of Dr. 
Sam: Johnson" as from the pen of James Boswell. As fast as I constructed them, Fred Dannay 


was pleased to run them in Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine. 


*-Adapted from the eighteenth lecture sponsored by the Associates of the Rare Books Room of 
the University of Colorado; October 19, 1973. 
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It wasn't pure unadulterated histo-detection quite yet, because if I wasn't making 
up the mysteries, I was inventing the solutions. Sometimes I did make up the mystery too, 
if : comic setting or a famous character of old times attracted my attention and inspired 
my invention. 


That's how I earned the notice of the "rightful King of England." It happened 
this way: 


What episode in Boswell's account of Dr. Sam: Johnson's tour to the Hebrides is more 
romantic than his visit to Flora Macdonald at Kingsburgh? There he heard from her the story 
of how in the Rebellion of 1745 she saved the Stuart King's son, Bonnie Prince Charlie, from 
King George's redcoats; and there Dr. Johnson slept in the very bed that had sheltered the 
bonnie Prince. What a pity the two never met! 


Well, why not? Let's invent a mystery that brings the bonnie Prince secretly back 
to the Highlands, and let Dr. Johnson solve it for him. If it didn't happen, it ought to 
have happened. 


Invention is easy. There are always real facts scattered around to build on. There 
was a rumor going around in those days that Prince Charles had a son and heir, but he hid him 
from the world for fear of assassination. It is certain that the Stuarts possessed a fabulous 
ruby. Put them together, and call your story "Prince Charlie's Ruby." 


And the first thing you know, along comes a letter from the descendant -- he says -- 
of that very imaginery son and heir! He takes your story for fresh "proof" of his pretensions, 
and he is royally pleased with you. He sends you his royal likeness, looking like a somewhat 
wild-eyed Leslie Howard. He sends you his gold-crested calling card, and a piecemeal photograph 
of his regal pedigree, derived from Adam. He also regretfully imparts that a peaceful coup 
d'etat, which was intended to restore the legitimate Stuart line in the person of himself, 
has been unfortunately postponed by the onset of World War II. His Majesty has not been 
heard from since. ; 


# 


So I went on in the early 1940's, reading 18th century newspapers, the Newgate Calen- 
dar, old printed trials, anything that would tell me about some unsolved mystery of the 18th 
century. 


Thus I ran across the mystery of Elizabeth Canning, and that was my second milestone. 


Elizabeth Canning was a humble serving wench who disappeared on New Year's Day, 1753. 
She came back four weeks later, considerably the worse for wear, and told a blood-curdling 
story of white slavers. They stole her clothes, she said, and locked her up, and starved her, 
and tried to make a doxy of her. The worst of the gang, she said, was a hideous old gypsy 
woman. All London rang with Elizabeth's wrongs. Soon the old gypsy was caught, tried, and 
condemned to hang -- not for kidnapping or bawdry, but for sealing Elizabeth's stays, to the 
value of 10 shillings, which gives you some idea of 18th century justice. 


But the old gypsy came up with a 42-person alibi, and public opinion turned against 
Elizabeth. She was a wicked little jade, they cried, who tried to swear away the life of the 
poor innocent old gypsy. A big controversy began to rage. Henry Fielding the novelist -- 
who was also a magistrate -- was Elizabeth's champion. The Lord Mayor of London took the part 
of the gypsy. He got her off, and got Elizabeth tried in her place, for perjury. She was 
found guilty, too, and transported as a felon to the American Colonies. She ended her days 
in Connecticut. 


From that day to this, writers and historians have been puzzled by the case of Eliza- 
beth. What was she, a wicked little liar, or a wronged heroine? Where did she spend those 
four weeks, if not in the bawdy house? 


Of course, I wanted Dr. Sam: Johnson to solve the case of Elizabeth. I invented a 
solution that would fit the facts, and wind up the matter in a dramatic revelation scene. 


To dot the i's and cross the t's, I went to the library to research the necessary facts 
and -- 


Again that light bulb went on! I was absolutely right! After almost 200 years, I 
had solved a case that all the historians and all the writers couldn't solve. 


That moment made me a genuine histo-detector. I plunged into the case, and read about 
it deeply. I won't say widely, because I did it all right here on one spot, in Colorado. 
There was a war on across the water. That's why I am an enthusiast for American libraries. 
With minor exceptions, I read everything that was ever printed about Elizabeth Canning. Librar- 
ians found them for me, and got them to me, either as a loan or on microfilm. 
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The resulting book was called "Elizabeth Is Missing." The critics cheered, I'm 
happy to say, and not one of them dissented from my verdict. 


What was my verdict, you ask? 
No you don't! 


My histo-detection books are all written in the classic whodunit form: first the 
question, next all the evidence, and then and only then the answer. The only difference from 
a detective novel is that it's all true, it all comes from the record, the words the people 
say, the things they do, the evidence that is presented, all of which is woven into the real 
answer. I don't give away answers for free. You have to read the book to get there. 


After Elizabeth, I began looking around for more cases to conquer. Only certain 
cases are conquerable. If there isn't any doubt about it, let it alone. That one was solved 
when it happened. But in certain cases, the mystery lingers on. Those are the cases that 
were not solved in their own time. 


If they weren'e solved then, can they ever be solved? Under certain conditions, and 
with certain advantages that we laterday people possess, yes, they can be solved. One neces- 
sary condition is that there must be plenty of evidence to go on. If the evidence has been 
destroyed or forgotten, there's nothing to build with. 


We of today have to advantages in the histo-detection game: one, the advances of 
science; two, an open mind. The second is very important. Cases that went unsolved at the 
time are likely to be cases that everybody got mad about, taking extreme positions for or 
against, and raising such a dust nobody could see the truth for the controversy. The contes- 
tants at the extremes were all of them wrong, whether they were shouting "innocent as an 
angel!" or "guilty as Hell!" Now that the dust has died down, the place to look for the truth 
is down the middle. - 


It took both those advantages -- modern science and an open mind -- to perceive the 
truth about Elizabeth. 


# 
About this time I boldly tackled the grandmother of the enigmas -- Lizzie Borden. 
Remember Lizzie Borden? 


"Lizzie Borden took an axe 

And gave her mother forty whacks, 
And when she saw what she had done, 
She gave her father forty-one." 


Did she or didn't she? Was she innocent as an angel, or guilty as Hell? Or something 
in between? 


Lizzie Borden was tried, and acquitted. With her older sister Emma, she went back 
to that blood-stained house in Fall River, and they shut themselves up in it together. After 
a while the sisters parted. They never saw one another again. 


Why? 
Well, you don't know why, but you wonder. I invented an answer in a one act play, 
"Goodbye, Miss Lizzie Borden." The action takes place at the scene of the crime on the anni- 


versary of the murders. The. crisis is precipitated when a reporter comes nosing around, and 
the murder axe is discovered hidden in the fireplace chimney. 


The play was published by Baker, and it has held the stage ever since. You may have 
seen it when Alfred Hitchcock put it on television. They won a contest with it not long ago 


-- in South Africa! One of the first places it was staged was -- Fall River, Mass.! 
Not long after that, a news item from Fall River startled and delighted me. A car- 
penter working on the Borden house had discovered an axe -- guess where -- that's right, in 


the fireplace chimney. 

"Now I know I'm psychic," said I. 

"Pooh," said my husband, a man of strong common sense, "You're not psychic -- you're 
zan influence. Somebody saw your play, and it put an idea in his head." 

Sure enough, they sent the axe, haft and all, to a Harvard laboratory to be tested. 
It was totally innocent of blood, so it couldn't have been the murder weapon. When last heard 
from, the "finder" was under psychiatric examination. I have to admit it, being psychic is 
no substitute for hard work and histo-detection. 
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Perhaps the hardest work -- and the most fun -- came when I went to work on the 
notorious case of the heir of Douglas, which raised such a rumpus in Scotland, England and 
France in the 1760's. 


This was the question: 


Was Archibald Douglas the right heir to the great fortune left by the Duke of Douglas, 
being the son of the Duke's sister, Lady Jane, born obscurely at Paris when my Lady was 52? 
Or was he a low-born French brat named Jacques Louis Mignon, kidnapped by the said lady on 
purpose to provide a false heir and cheat the next legatee, the Duke of Hamilton? 


The young Duke's mother was a famour beauty and a woman of determination. She sent 
a man to France to find out the truth. The "detector" she chose was a canny Scotch lawyer 
named Andrew Stuart. It was he who brought back the evidence of the kidnapping of little 
Jacques Louis Mignon. For this he was called so many bad names by the Douglas faction that 
he had to fight a duel and publish a book in self-defence. 


Mountains of testimony piled up for both Hamilton and Douglas. The case was in the 
courts for seven years, from 1762 to 1769. It was tried in three countries, Scotland, France 
and England. The Scotch testimony alone runs to some 10,000 manuscript pages, now at the 
Register House at Edinburgh. When they printed it up, it made two hefty quartos of over 
1,000 pages each; not to mention all the volumes and pamphlets of argument. There were fif- 
teen judges on the Scottish bench, and each had to have his own copy of everything, so 
printing was the only way. 


; The records of the French suit have perished. They were burnt up in the French 
revolution. The final appeal to the English Parliament I had to put together piecemeal, from 
Parliamentary Journals, lawyers' notes, newspaper reports, printed arguments and summaries, 
and the like. 


This time I didn't sit home. I went after them. 


I-went to Scotland. That was in 1948, happy hunting days for old book buyers. From 
Grant's, Thin's or Dunlop's in Edinburgh, I brought back a treasure trove of old books, 
Proofs, Cases or Memorials on one side or the other. The Speeches of the Scotch judges 
comes from the pen of James Boswell, who butted into the affair, on the Douglas side, just 
for kicks. Some of the Douglas volumes on my shelf are doubly valuable as association copies. 
One bears the bookplate of Hew Dalrymple, one of the litigants. One was presented to the 
Earl of Harcourt by the beautiful Duchess of Hamilton. I recognize the handwriting. Another 
bears the signature and marginal notes of one of the Douglas lawyers, Henry MacQueen, later 
elevated to the bench as the notorious Lord Braxfield. If you have read Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Weir of Hermiston, you have met Braxfield. He was the model for the hanging judge, Hermiston. 


Still another volume I prize is a blistering attack on Lord Chancellor Mansfield, 
Lady Jane's champion. It bears the defiant signature of Andrew Stuart. 


I have a very tall folio in the original boards, called the Case of Hamilton, which 
came to me directly -- or almost directly -- from that same Andrew Stuart. I value it espec- 
ially for that and other reasons. 


It reminds me of another great moment in a library, a bit of serendipity that still 
gives me a thrill. 


I found the papers of Andrew Stuart. 


You would think that to find a mass of manuscripts, two trunks full, in a library, 
you'd have to look no further than the card catalogue. But not so, due to very unusual 
conditions. 


A pencilled note in a margin was the only clue. 


When I inquired, I met only blank faces. When I insisted, they agreed to search. 
When they searched, they found. 


In 1939, it seems, the castle in which Andrew Stuart lived and died was sold, and the 
Stuart heir, Mrs. Stuart-Stevenson, offered his papers to the National Library of Scotland. 
They accepted them. Then you know what happened in September, 1939. Hitler marched, Europe 
caught fire, and by the time the two trunks of papers arrived, the men were gone off, and there 
was nobody at the library to catalogue the papers, or even remember what they were. 


Thus I was the first to untie the pink tapes that Andrew Stuart had tied, and read 
his reports from France to the Duchess of Hamilton. I found plenty about the gay times he had 
and the money he spent in Paris, and priceless details about the progress of his detecting, 
but nothing to his discredit. 4 

Among his papers, the careful Scot had also saved up a pile of copies of that tall 
folio which he compiled and entitled the Case of Hamilton. When I saw them, my mouth began to 
water. I handed a copy to the first assistant librarian. 
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"There are eleven copies of this work in Andrew Stuart's trunk," I said, and added 
wistfully, "I should like to buy one." 


He put it into my hands with a smile. 
"Take it," he said, "with our compliments.” 


From Edinburgh, I set forth to tour Scotland in search of evidence. Specifically, 
the evidence I wanted was eye color. The Hamilton faction had proclaimed that the Douglas 
claimant had brown eyes, while his alleged parents, Lady Jane Douglas and Colonel John Stuart, 
were blue-eyed. If that was so, then modern genetic science assures us that they were not 
really his parents. Two blue-eyed people cannot have a brown-eyed child. I would have to 
look at portraits. 


I received a decisive set-back before I even started. With the easy American assumption 
that researchers are welcome everywhere, I wrote a letter to the Duke of Argyll, at Inveraray. 
Since an earlier Duke of Argyll had married the widowed Hamilton Duchess, I believed there 
must be portraits and documents there bearing on the Douglas affair. 


I took some care in writing the letter. I gave my Edinburgh address, in care of my 
landlady, quaintly named Wren. I said that I should be in Argyllshire shortly, and politely 
begged permission to call at Inveraray in pursuit of Douglas. I copied it out in a fair hand, 
and my friends will tell you my fair hand is pretty fair. 


Back came an answer like "shot from guns," and it mowed me down. I'm sorry I haven't 
that letter to exhibit, because it's the only letter I ever had from Auke in his own hand. But 
it made me so mad I tore it up. However, I can tell you what it said. It is seared on 
my memory. 


With his own crabbed hand, the noble Duke had squeezed his abrupt communication into 
the upper third of a small scrap of paper, and thus he addressed the presumptuous commoner: 


"The Duke of Argyll has received an illegible communication from somebody calling 
herself Wen. The Duke does not receive strays at Inveraray. He is sick and tired of the ever- 
lasting Douglas Cause, and wishes to hear no more about it." 


Then the crusty old Duke took a second look at my signature, McCue, and realized it 
might be Scotch. Only slightly mollified, he grumbled: 


"I cannot make out if your husband is a McClew or a McKee." 
End of letter. 


Later, in England, I went to Oxford to pay my devoirs to dear old Dr. L. F. Powell, a 
real saint in the Johnsonian hagiology. 


"Well," he said kindly, "are you getting all you need, are we treating you right?" 


Laughing, I told him about the fearsome old Duke's rebuff. He laughed with me. He 
too had been thrown for a loss by the same eccentric old nobleman. 


"You remember," he told me, "that when Johnson and Boswell toured Scotland, they called 
on the former Duchess of Hamilton, now Duchess of Argyll, and she was so mad at Boswell for 
being against her son in the Douglas Cause that she wouldn't speak to him. Boswell stared her 
in the face, and afterwards he had the nerve to send her a copy of one of his own books on 
the Douglas Cause. 


"Wouldn't it be interesting," said Powell, "to see what that brash young man wrote on 
the fly-leaf?" 


So Dr. Powell wrote to the Duke and asked permission to come to Inveraray and see the 
book in the Castle library. The Duke soon blasted him in characteristic style. 


"There is no such book in the library at Inveraray," he stated, "and never has been, 
because the Duchess, like all other women, was totally illiterate!" 


"And," added Powell with a smile, "I have since learned from somebody who saw it, that 
the book is there." 


Other nobelmen. treated me better. The Duke of Hamilton, through his factor, provided 
a portrait of Archie Douglas, and gave me permission to publish it. The Earl of Home was in 
possession of the Douglas fortune, what is left of it, and could hardly have been pleased to 
have me re-opening the case; but he instructed his solicitor to provide me with any papers that 
were still around. The lawyer produced exactly one. 


None of these noble Peers, however, settled the matter of eye color. I turned to the 
Scottish lairds. I travelled out to Murthly, near Perth, the ancestral home of the claimant's 
alleged father. In the ancient seventeenth century castle I clambered around on boards, for 
the floors were up -- dry rot. I saw priceless paintings of the Rocky Mountain West by 
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Jacob Miller, brought back in the 1840's by an explorer Steuart. I saw a portrait of an 
earlier Steuart judge. But there was no portrait of Colonel John, blue-eyed or brown. 


Foiled again! 


The stout champion of the Douglas claimant was his aunt by marriage, the Dowager 
Duchess of Douglas, a pawky old body who had been born a farmer's daughter at the farmhouse 
called Mains. Her name was Peggy. 


The Douglas family was still living at Mains. They honored Peggy's memory, and 
thought her the luck of the house. Most cordially they invited me to visit Mains and see 
Peggy's portrait and the house she lived in. 


"And," said Mrs. Douglas of Mains as the tour was ending, "you must see our portraits 
of Lady Jane and Colonel John Steuart!" 


It astonishes me now to remember how fast I got myself up on a ladder with a flash- 
light, peering at eyes. 


Lovely Lady Jane had blue eyes, a deep true blue-violet, I turned the flashlight on 
Colonel John. He had been a laughing, unpredictable, reckless daredevil all his days, and 
he ran true to form. He had one blue eye -- and one brown one. 


The clue of the eye color had failed. Colonel John Steuart could perfectly well have 
begotten a brown-eyed child. 


But among the Stuart-Stevenson Papers, and in libraries here and abroad, and on 
my own shelves, there were other clues, and I venture to think in my book about The Heir of 
Douglas I have answered the Douglas question for keeps. The Earl of Home may not think so -- 
Alex Douglas Home he calls himself these days -- and the old Duke of Argyll may not have cared, 
but I'm sure his Grace of Hamilton is pleased. 


# 


I plunged from these aristocratic heights when shortly afterwards I undertook to 
discover The Truth about Belle Gunness. I first got interested in Belle Gunness, the multiple 
mail-order murderess of La Porte, Indiana, because she had two husbands and at least 15 suitors, 
and she was no sylph. After she disappeared in 1908, they published her measurements, and 
in my time I could have worn her clothes. 


Belle was a solid Norwegian farm woman who had a lucrative system. She would adver- 
tise for a husband, and when the applicants came around she would take their money, murder them 
ne bury them in the hog lot. There was no mystery about that. They dug them up after the 

ouse burned. 


The mystery was: what became of Belle? Did she burn up with the house? Was the head- 
less body in the ashes hers, or a ringer? Did she plant a body, set fire to the house, and 
run away, when the brother of her last victim came looking for him? 


For three weeks matters hung fire. The coroner wouldn't declare Belle was dead until 
they found her head. They dug in the ashes in vain. Then an old Klondyke miner came forward 
with a proposition. If they would build him a Yukon-style sluice box, he would sluice the 
ashes for the gold in Belle's teeth. The Sheriff was in a hurry to leave for Texas to look 
after his real estate interests. He took up the offer. The sluice box was built, and in it 
they found Belle's false teeth. The coroner thereupon declared Belle was deceased. 


Now they could try somebody. They selected Belle's hired man and paramour, a no- 
account little fellow named Ray Lamphere. They put him on trial for murdering Belle by firing 
the house. Ray's defence was unique, as far as I know: not guilty because the ‘corpse' did it. 
"I didn't fire the house," he declared, "she did. And then she ran away." 


Ray was found guilty of arson, but not murder. He soon died in jail without saying 
anything further. 

Well, what was the truth about Belle Gunness? I started work on it in earnest when 
I was asked to write it up for the Gold Medal Famous Crime Trials series. 


There's a technique about these things. First, you read up whatever you can find at 
hand. Then you are ready to look further afield, and librarians everywhere help you to find 
more. Naturally I wrote first to the librarian at La Porte. In due time I had a courteous 
answer suggesting that I come to La Porte to read their file of old newspapers. 


But before that, I had a better reply. 


"I happened to read your letter on the librarian's desk," it began. "I know all about 
Belle Gunness, because I knew her. I have the 48 official photographs taken by Koch the photo- 
grapher, and I can send them to you if you would like to see them." 


Signed, Charles F. Pahrman, Janitor, 
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I used to give a talk called “Librarians Write my Books for Me." It was a great 
success at library meetings until my husband put a stop to it. "There's too much truth in 
it," he said. But this was the first of my books to be written by a library janitor -- and 
if he didn't exactly write it, I couldn't have written it without him. You'll see why. 


First he sent me the 48 official photographs. Then before I had caught my breath 
at this windfall, I received a large envelope by registered mail. In it were the original 
records of all the official inquests on all the bodies, in the hog lot and in the fire. 


"I happened to be at the court house," wrote the janitor innocently, "and I picked 
these up. I thought you might like to see them. You have to send them back, because they 
are official records." 


I photostatted them and sent them back. In those days I was using an early Contoura, 
while it was still easy to use, before they complicated it with a do-it-yourself developer. 
The developing machine put me out of business, and soon Xerox put us all out of business; but 
it was great while it lasted. 


So when I finally went to La Porte, I was well instructed by the 48 photographs and 
the inquest records. 


I had hardly put foot out of the hotel in the morning, heading for the library, when 
I stumbled across the decisive clue. Right next door hung a sign: Koch, Photographer. Hardly 
believing my luck, I stepped in. And there, sure enough, I found Mr. N. E. Koch himself, the 
very man who had photographed those gruesome scenes in 1908. He had photographed Belle and her 
adopted children, too, before the fire; and after the fire he had photographed the teeth when 
they found them in the ashes. 


"About the teeth," said I, “there's something that puzzles me." I pointed at his 
print of the teeth. "I've read the inquest on Belle. In it the dentist testified he made 
her four false teeth in a bridge. This photograph shows six teeth." 


"Oh," said Mr. Koch, "those end teeth are the real teeth the bridge was fixed to." 


Then the escaping murderess couldn't have just pulled out her bridge and thrown it 
in the fire. 


What was the answer? 


I imparted my puzzlement to my husband in a letter that night. When he replied, he 
told me exactly what became of Belle Gunness. 


I spent six weeks in La Porte, sponsored and guided by dear old Mr. Pahrman. I talked 
with fifteen surviving eye-witnesses. I reconstructed the trial of Ray Camphere out of the 
newspapers -- whoever "borrowed" the transcript out of the court house had neglected to return 
it. I visited Belle's farm, where I am certain other bodies are still lying under the sod. 

My box score on Belle credits her with a total of 29 victims. At the jail, assisted by Mr. 
Pahrman, I turned over the mouldering bones of some of them. 


From all of this, I reached certain conclusions. First, George was right about Belle's 
fate. Second, the plight of the lovelorn suitors with their little carpet bags and their simple 
faith in the mail-order Circe, that wasn't funny; though I admit to being amused by the antics 
of some of the yokels around the edges. 


For another thing, I resolved never again to tackle a case that was alive and hurting 
in someone's memory. 


One of the bodies in the hog lot was that of pretty little Jennie, Belle's foster- 
daughter. When Jennie got to be sixteen, and noticing, perhaps she noticed too much for Belle's 
safety. Her body went into the hog lot. 


When they dug it up, they callously called in a boy who had loved Jennie, to identify 
the mouldering remains. Dry-eyed, he arranged the loosened teeth on the coroner's desk and 
looked at them. 


"Yes," he said, "That's Jennie." 


Forty-six years later I sent him a message by my janitor go-between. Would he come 
and talk with me? i : 


“Noy. ‘hersatd. “It's over. bet. 1t-rest.” 
I never talkéd with him, but I still remember him with compunction and regret. 
When I wrote up The Truth about Belle Gunness, I put forward a solution that is 


absolutely taboo in a whodunit. But I can't help that, I believe that's the way it happened. 
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Well, what now? Are the pleasures of histo-detection over for me? 


Not a bit of it. I seem to be coming out, as ‘Omar Khayyam puts it, by the same door 
as in I went, because I'm now in the middle of a third series of Dr. Sam: Johnson shortstory 


detections, currently appearin in Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine. 


In December 1972 there was "The Resurrection Men" -- body-snatchers. 


In May 1973 came "The Virtuosi Venus," about the Society of the Dilettanti and the 
treasures of Pompeii. 


In October appeared "The Westcombe Witch," featuring the impious Sir Francis Dashwood 
and his beautiful wild ‘daughter. 


Coming soon: The Blackamoor Unchain'd," in which I dip into “black studies," very 
"relevant." The hero is Dr. Johnson's own black boy, Francis Barber. 


And after that? There's still a whole century to choose from, and I'm busy choosing. 
Shall it be a claimant, a Bedlamite, a quack, a sorcerer, a forger? An analymous letter- 
writer, a balloonist, a South Sea Islander, a Mohawk chief? Such characters fluorished gaily 
in Dr. Johnson's London. The pleasures of histo-detection are endless! 


So I won't say The End, or Finis, or even Explicit -- I'll just say, thanks for 
hearing me out, and 
To Be Continued... 
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MOVIE NOTE 


The Maltese Falcon (Warner Brothers, 1931). Directed by Roy Del Ruth; screenplay by 
Maude Fulton, Lucien Hubbard and Brown Holmes from the novel by Dashiell Hammett; camera, 
William Rees; 75 minutes. With Ricardo Cortez, Bebe Daniels, Dudley Digges, Una Merkel, 
Thelma Todd, Walter Long, Dwight Frye, Otto Mattiesen, J. Farrell MacDonald, Robert Elliott, 
Oscar Apfel, Augustino Borgato, Morgan Wallace. 

John Huston has frequently been quoted as saying that he was excited by the idea of 
making The Maltese Falcon because, even though it had been filmed before, the first version 
"hardly touched the book”. Even though he could probably have gotten away with that state- 
ment in 1941 when the idea of the original surfacing again to refute him was remote, it's un- 
likely that he ever made the statement. (The quotes were never from Huston direct, always from 
someone who had it second hand.) Then especially, he was too good a director and probably too 
fair a man to make such a claim. There can be no doubt at all that his version is superior. 
The peculiar magic of Huston in the enthusiasm of his first direction, Warners at the peak 
of their production expertise for this kind of film, an incredibly felicitous cast (Green- 
street, Lorre, Bogart, Astor, Cook), all combined to make it a classic which absolutely tran- 
scended its genre. Huston was a better director than Del Ruth, and handled his actors with 
greater intelligence. Moreover, his own scripting wrought subtle changes that in some cases 
were an improvement on Hammett's own writing, and as a director he handled the camera in a 
semi-subjective way that brought about unconscious audience "participation" and is a key in- 
gredient in the maintenance of the film's freshness. 

Nevertheless--especially given the handicaps of working in the early days of sound-- 
the original is an unusual and interesting production, like 1935's The Glass Key very much 
at odds with the mainstream of crime and mystery films of the day. What is A remarkable 
is the fidelity with which Huston's verson follows the original, even allowing for the fact 
that both versions were faithful to the novel and thus must be faithful to each other. But 
in the choice of angle, and in the selection of dialogue, even in the opening dissolve from 
the credits into Spade's office, both versions are virtually identical. The one element miss- 
ing--the more gradual introduction of Wilmer, Spade spotting him in the hotel lobby, accom- 
panying him to.Gutman and disarming him first--was shot, exactly as in the Huston version 
(extant stills bear this out) and was presumably cut just to shorten the film. The intro- 
duction is now effected merely by the insert of a telegram, and a dissolve into Gutman's 
room. Other differences are usually to the disadventage of the remake, since Huston was ham- 
strung to a degree by the Production Code, even though deftly suggesting what he could not 
actually show. In the original, Spade's affair with Miles Archer's wife is clearly estab- 
lished, and Archer is aware of it; Spade's affair with Brigid is also spelled out a little 
more clearly, as is the relationship between Gutman and Wilmer. Brigid's being forced to 
strip was averted in the remake; here it clearly takes place, though tastefully and behind 
closed doors, and Brigid's own double-dealing is exposed a little earlier. The performances 
(especially Dudley Digges as Gutman) are admittedly less flamboyant and less "fun" than in 
the remake, but they are seedier and dramatically just as valid, Even given the less subtle 
scripting and less "involved" acting, this first version still holds up well, and would hold 
up even better with just a little more mechanical help. In keeping with the feeling of the 
times that musical scoring was an artificial device, there is no music at all--except for the 
one love scene when it was felt to be essential, and they justify it by giving the music a 
logical source--Spade puts on a phonograph record. (The device also serves as a cutaway as 
the love scene gets under way; scratching phonograph needles, roaring fireplaces and seagulls 
swopping over waves were the standard movie metaphors for sex in the 30's.) Too, Roy del 
Ruth, who would hit his crackling peak the following year with Blessed Event, was not yet 
sufficiently absorbed into the Warner machine to create the kind of taut pacing that was both 


his specialty (for a while) as well as a studio trademark. Saya tank Everson 
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WALLS OF GUILT: DONALD E. WESTLAKE AS TUCKER COE 
by Francis M. Nevins, Jr. 


Donald E. Westlake has never been particularly fond of writing a series of novels with 
a recurring protagonist. His tough thief Parker, whose adventures are published under the 
byline of Richard Stark, became a series character by accident: at the end of his first re- 
corded caper, The Hunter (1962), Westlake had him captured by the police, but his editor at 
Pocket Books persuaded him to rewrite the ending, let Parker escape and bring him back in 
later stories. By the mid-1960s Westlake was recognized as one of the most talented mystery 
writers to debut during the decade. At this point, in addition to doing one or two novels 
a year under his own name and a Richard Stark paperback every six or eight months, he pro- 
ceeded to create a new byline for himself, Tucker Coe, and a new series character, this time 
not a thief but a sort of detective. 

Mitchell Tobin is in his late thirties, married, one teen-age son, small house in 
Queens. He is an ex-cop, thrown off the force in disgrace. Three years before we first 
meet him, he had gotten involved in a torrid affair with Linda Campbell, the wife of a bur- 
glar he had sent up. Their torrid lovemaking took place during Tobin's duty hours, thanks 
to a co-operative squad car partner, Jock Sheehan. Then one day, while Tobin and Linda were 
in bed, Jock was killed while making an arrest. If Tobin had been with him, he wouldn't 
have been killed. The truth had come out and Tobin had been kicked off the force after 18 
years of service. Ever since, he has buried himself in his house, supported both finan- 
cially and psychologically by his forgiving wife Kate, unable to relate to his son Bill, in- 
capable of functioning in the outside world because of the load of guilt he carries. 

At the beginning of Kinds of Love, Kinds of Death (1966) six months have passed since 
Tobin was disgraced, and he has just begun the lengthy task of enclosing his Queens house 
with a high wall to seal out the world. But the work is interrupted when a Syndicate boss 
who for obvious reasons can't go to the police hires Tobin to-find out who inside the "cor- 
poration" first seduced his mistress and then murdered her. Tobin's unofficial investiga- 
tion won the enthusiastic approval of Anthony Boucher, who described the novel as "a marked 
success...Coe has posed himself a number of fascinatingly difficult problems--in loyalties 
and allegiances and sympathies, in character, and in technical matters of plotting and con- 
struction--and comes out triumphant on all counts in this happy blend of the gutsy 'tough' 
novel and the intellectual puzzle, with the lagniappe of a detailed tour of New York (all 
boroughs)." I was myself somewhat bothered by the number of lucky guesses with which Tobin's 
trail to the truth was studded, and by the fact that the killer turned out to be a mere 
walk-on part. But Westlake in this novel evokes a variety of failed relationships with un- 
canny skill, and deals unsentimentally with the insight that there's no essential difference 
between the professional criminal and any other type of American businessman. 

Although Kate Tobin was in favor of her husband's accepting the Syndicate's'offer to 
play detective, hoping that involvement in the real world would break the chain of his self- 
hatred, at the end of the case he returns to building his wall. Several months later Tobin 
becomes entangled in another homicide. In Murder Among Children (1967) he consents to do 
a favor for his lovely young cousin, whose boy friend's West Village coffeehouse is the tar- 
get for a cop on the take. The result is that Tobin comes close to being an eyewitness to 
a brutal double murder committed virtually under locked-room conditions. Attempting to 
prove that his cousin did not commit the crimes, Tobin launches his own investigation, which 
leads him to precinct houses and fashionable midtown bars and to Harlem's sleazy traffic in 
drugs and prostitution. Once again Boucher gave the book a rave review, saying: "It's a 
strong story, in writing and plotting, with three special virtues: the portrait of Tobin; 
the vivid sketches of countless levels of Manhattan...; and the pure abstract beauty of its 
construction as a whodunit-puzzle which deceived me completely." I was a bit less impressed 
by the plot construction and thought that the activities attributed to the murderer seemed 
physically impossible, but aside from that objection and the fact that Tobin's reasoning is 
as gossamer and insubstantial as in his first case, it's a fine book, rich in observations 
of character and place. 

Late in Murder Among Children a sympathetic police captain suggested that Tobin should 
try for reinstatement on the force, but Tobin turned him down flat. "I was pushed out once, 
and I've adapted, I've closed things down, I live small and move small and think small 
thoughts. Now you want me to push myself beyond those limits, you want me to gamble with 
my life, and I won't do it. I'd rather be alive, even if it's only halfway." At the end 
of the novel Tobin was again at work on his wall. Three years of real time elapsed before 
we were to meet him again, and during the interim Anthony Boucher died. 

But real time and fictional time are two different entities, and in Tobin's third 
case, Wax Apple (1970), we learn that it has been only a little over a year since he had 
first begun to build the wall. The interruption this time is a visit from a psychiatrist 
who hires Tobin to pose as an ex-mental patient and find out which person in a houseful of 
ex-mental patients is responsible for a series of vicious "accidents" aimed at the rest of 
the household. Westlake keeps the action confined almost entirely within the four walls of 
the "Halfway House" and makes us sympathize with every member of a large case of psycho- 
logically tormented people, not the least of whom is Tobin himself. The solution is per- 
haps a bit abrupt and weakly clued but in every other respect this odyssey among two dozen 
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tortured psyches ranks among Westlake's finest novels under any byline. At the end Tobin 
returns to Queens from upstate New York and, despite the broken arm he sustained during his 
investigation, returns to his wall, laying bricks one-handed in the July sunlight. 

At the time of his fourth case it is winter again and two years have passed since he 
began his wall, but one can't construct a wall during a snowstorm, so Tobin has started a 
second major project, digging a sub-basement beneath his house. A Jade in Aries (1970) 
opens when the homosexual owner of a male boutique interrupts the excavation and begs Tobin 

‘to help find out which member of the milieu of the sexually different murdered his black 
business partner-and-lover. But Tobin's client is himself killed soon afterwards, leaving 
Tobin with a list of six suspects and a mass of astrological data. Once again the solution 
to the murders is thinly reasoned, but the flow of story and the treatment of character and 
relationships and environment are unpretentiously excellent. 

By this point in the series certain clearly defined patterns had emerged. Westlake 
in his Tucker Coe persona was not writing formal detection and had very little interest in 
clever clues, fairness to the reader, and the rest of the Carr-Christie-Queen bag of tricks. 
What he was concerned with is a series of therapeutic experiences. Publicly in disgrace and 
privately despising himself, hiding behind physical and psychological walls to keep from 
going insane with festering guilt, Tobin in each of these four novels is made to enter the 
universe of a hated out-group that has constructed its own walls and that in other ways 
bears marked resemblances to himself. As he passes through the worlds respectively of the 
professional criminal, the disaffected young, the mentally ill and the sexually different, 
he builds up a store of experiences from which he slowly comes to realize that he is not 
unique in his isolation and guilt, and slowly comes to the point of accepting himself and 
returning to the real world. That he is making progress in this direction is indicated by 
the ending of A Jade in Aries where for the first time he does not go back to his wall. In- 
stead he falls asleep and dreams that Jock Sheehan, his police partner for whose death he 
was responsible, is calling him on the phone. "He didn't sound angry," Tobin says. "It 
was amazing." 

The fifth and final Tobin novel, Don't Lie to Me (1972), takes place three years 
after he was kicked off the force. With the help of a few sympathetic police friends he 
has obtained a private detective's license, but he still cannot work with other people and 
so is restricted to one-man jobs. One night during the third week of his stint as night 
guard at a Manhattan graphic-arts museum, he is visited by none other than Linda Campbell, 
his ex-mistress, whose burglar husband Dink is now out of prison and trying to go straight 
but is under pressure to return to the old life. Shortly after Linda leaves the museum 
Tobin finds a naked and strangled corpse in one of the rooms, and his attempts to keep 
Linda and his own sordid past out of the ensuing investigation snare him deeper and deeper 
in a net of lies and virtually force him to try to solve the murder himself, while a brutal 
cop on one side and various underworld types on the other set out to make life unpleasant 
for Tobin. The basic situation is a strong one and the book abounds in memorable scenes 
and characters, but the crime-detection half of the plot turns out to be wildly implausible 
and the hardboiled half a routinely competent game of cat-and-mouse, adding up to by far 
the weakest novel in the series. 

Westlake has abandoned Mitch Tobin and his Tucker Coe byline for good, it seems. Per- 
haps he chose the right time to do so. But at least the first four novels in the Tobin 
series rank among the most rewarding crime novels to appear during the 1960s. 
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STALKING FORSYTH’S JACKAL 


By Peter WoLFE 


I 


Frederick Forsyth's The Day of the Jackal (New York: Viking, 1971) exploded like a 
bombshell on the book market when it first came out. It is inevitable that the reverberations 
caused by this popularity will soon reach academe. 


Like the book's wide popular audience, serious readers will find Forsyth a dazzling 
artificer. The-Jackal's plot is trim and solid; there is no fat on its bones, and the events 
that move it along never thin to anecdote or homily. Plot and event, in turn, knit smoothly, 
expressing the equal care Forsyth takes with invention and execution. Each walk-on role, sub- 
plot, and scene shift, besides brightening the central action, has a psychological, historical, 
and dramatic basis. The Jackal not only delivers suspenseful action; it also pleases readers 
who care about plausibility, historical accuracy, and good dialogue. 


Plot, though, stands out as the novel's chief virtue. Any critical discussion of 
The Jackal must begin with its relentless buildup. The book's three parts are called Anatomy 
of a Plot (Chapters 1-9), Anatomy of a Manhunt (Chapters 10-18), and Anatomy of a Kill (Chapters 
19-21). The thrice-used word, Anatomy, describes a fictional technique that is objective and 
empirical. A verbal marksman, Forsyth can make a short description do the work of pages of 
analysis. His keen eye and apt turn of phrase, then, serve his narrative purpose - that of 
writing a crackling good yarn with plenty of incident and character movement. Though realis- 
tic, The Jackal is selective in the reality it portrays: the only inwardness it probes is the 
psychology of danger and entrapment. Its characters reveal themselves in action, mostly 
physical, rather than in thought or moral decision. And, like all good literature, the plot 
hints at issues beyond its immediate scope. These issues the plot approaches melodramatically. 


Melodrama is the staple of The Day of the Jackal. 


A lone hire-contract killer stalks General Charles de Gaulle, President of France 
and "the:most closely and skillfully guarded figure in the western world." The rings of 
policemen, bodyguards, and security experts shielding de Gaulle have already scotched six 
‘assassination attempts in recent months. Against this formidable defense the Jackal, the 
hired killer, pits his own expertise, his headstart, and his anonymity. His anonymity, in 
fact, he calls his best weapon. Even though he has several successful kills to his credit, 
including possibly that of General Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, his name appears on no 
police files. He always works under a false name, and his employers have good reason to stay 
quiet about having used him. But even if an old client did want to expose him, it would be 
hard. The Jackal works alone--researching, planning, and executing his manhunts without help. 
He will not accept an assignment unless he can mount it in secret; not even his paymasters 
can penetrate this wall. He tells the men who hire him in the novel that both his identity 
and movements must be withheld from all: "The planning will be mine, as with the operation. 

I shall divulge the details to no one, not even to you. In short, I shall disappear. You will 
hear nothing from me again." 


While the Jackal stalks de Gaulle, he is on the receiving end of a manhunt waged by 
the French Secret Service, the Paris Police, the Parisian underworld, and the crime-busting 
agencies of six countries outside metropolitan France. These men all want to catch the Jackal 
before the Jackal catches de Gaulle. The two chases do not reverse, as in Graham Greene, but 
move forward in piggyback. The pattern both tightens and fans out; while the Jackal moves 
ever closer to de Gaulle, government security steps up its search in hopes of intercepting 
and dismantling the murder plot. Another counterpointing rhythm comes from the tension between 
Jackal's smooth, orderly timetable and the hasty improvisations forced on him by his pursuers. 
Action never lags. When one of the chases stalls, the other accelerates. Several narrow 
escapes shorten and widen the gab between hunter and hunted, while the progressive unmasking 
of Jackal's disguises and the apprehension of his helpers in Paris add to the suspense. This 
alternation of rising and falling hopes creates an emotional rhythm challenged by the alterna- 
tion within the chapters between outlaw and lawman, between the scenic and the panoramic, the 
historical and the interpretive, and also between the high aims of political partisans and-the 
low tactics used to convert these aims to reality. Without warning, pursuer and pursued may 
converge: the same day the Jackal picks his murder-site, the presidential convoy drives past 
him; later, the detective in charge of stopping Jackal hovers several hundred yards above him 
in a helicopter as Jackal rolls freely toward Paris in a fresh disguise and hired car. 
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But how much of this narrative sleight-of-hand is escapism? Does the novel's melo- 
dramatic plot stylize the novel beyond credibility? Its deathly protagonist suffuses the 
entire action with death; death floods the novel. For all his high romantic color, Jackal 
is a hireling; his attempt to kill de Gaulle is merely one of seven launched in 1962-63. 
After his sun sets, the animosities that ignited its dawn still smoider. Forsyth's presenta- 
tion of killing is not exaggerated. In many nonwestern countries, some of which, like Biafra, 
Forsyth knows first hand, murder is a daily fact. Its prevalence in the gangster subcultures 
of our cities, the West's intervention in Asian and African politics, and the nuclear stock- 
piling of these western powers show us how closely violence is bound up with our own lives. 
Rather than twisting or exaggerating, Forsyth reminds us that life today often resembles a 
police melodrama. 


But does this melodrama transcend animal survival and techniques of detection? Are 
the characters' identities swallowed up by the chase? The second question can be ignored be- 
cause Forsyth draws us into the action so deftly that our skepticism never surfaces. Full of 
attack, the novel moves so quickly that it never becomes frozen or arbitrary. Yet, at the 
same time, Forsyth's control of his materials keeps this quick-fire action from seeming rushed. 
We know that Jackal will hire on to kill de Gaulle and that he will fail: to correct any lapses 
of memory, Forsyth reminds us in Chapter 3 that de Gaulle, having survived all attentats, died 
quietly after retiring from politics. Unhurried, Forsyth fleshes out the action with thumbnail 
sketches of almost all the characters, both fictional and real, and with historical resumes of 
the political events leading to the central action. Shifting between fact and fiction, the 
novel lets both the Jackal and his pursuers mount their attacks slowly: Jackal goes on a chapter- 
long reconnoiter of Paris before moving his campaign from the research to the planning stage; 
eno police take three chapters (Chapters 9-11), i.e., some fifty pages, to set their campaign 
going. 


Narrative control, while toning down the book's tempo, also lends depth to the 
characters' lives. Though the double pursuit limits dramatic scope, it does not stop the 
characters from acting with wit, daring, or compassion. Their actions, while obeying the rules 
of narrative construction, have a basis in reality. On the physical level, this human refer- 
ence grows -out of Forsyth's mastery of documentary materials. Forsyth is a documentary novel- 
ist, and the novel's vivid documentation makes for mass, drive, and color. He outlines the 
composition, chains of commend, and areas of jurisdiction of the different branches of the 
French Secret Service. He names buildings, streets, public institutions, and roadways in sev- 
eral European cities. He gives the color, speed, and angle of approach of de Gaulle's car as 
it enters the ambush at Petit-Clamart, near Paris, on 22 August 1962; he accounts for the 
failure of this attentat by pinpointing the time of day together with the angle and intensity 
of the sun's rays. The same close documentation charts Jackal's movements. But the book is 
not merely inspired reporting: Forsyth's step-by-step objectivity makes us live the drama along 
with Jackal while carving out a factual basis. Believability dominates the outlandish scenes 
composing the novel. And by building a narrative core of precise, carefully selected details, 
Forsyth both wins the reader's confidence and imparts a mood of realism. The Day of the Jackal 
convinces the reader that the events it describes could have happened. 


But not by themselves. Though rooted in a bedrock of fact, the novel is about people; 
people, moreover, who make things happen. The Jackal's self-reliance rests on an internal 
strength that needs no outside help. Europe's two leading statesmen of the day, General de 
Gaulle and Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, have brief speaking parts which they enact with 
all the dignity of their high offices. Like Herodotus and Thomas Carlyle, Forsyth describes, 
history as an outgrowth of personality. People are not statistics or ciphers to him; what they 
do counts. The Day of the Jackal shows what men are like, how they act in crises, and how 
their actions touch others. While it rejects the romantic concept that character is destiny, 
it does show history taking shape from the personal energies of heroic, self-acting men. 


These energies also course through Forsyth's first book, The Biafra Story (Baltimore: 

Penguin, 1969), a study of the Nigeria-Biafra War, which he reported for the Daily Express and 
Time magazine. Both in invention and execution, this morally impassioned look at "the bloodiest 
episode in commonwealth history" chimes with The Day of the Jackal. Forsyth's gift for exposi- 
tion, for terse interpretive summary, and for colorful description joins the two books. Rhetori- 
cally, there is no distance between Forsyth the military historian and Forsyth the adventure 
novelist. The moral sympathy he shows the Biafrans, though, transfers less easily. The 
Biafra Story describes an oppressed nation defending itself against a powerful, determined foe: 

ever in modern history has a war been fought between armies of such disparity in strength and 
firepower as the Nigeria/Biafra conflict." The Biafrans were bombed, blockaded, and attacked 
by ground troops, shot by firing squads, and starved: the famine of 1968 killed 500,000 Biafran 
children under the age of ten. The work of a humane, committed mind, The Biafra Story combines 
the journalist's urge to inform, the artist's compulsion to reveal, and the moralist'’s need 
both to see justice done and to redress a wrong. Like The Biafra Story, The Jackal centers 
on an underdog. But the underdog is a person, not a people; a destroyer, not a protector. He 
fights great odds, not for survival's sake, but in order to get rich. Freedom, dignity, and 
justice do not move him, and he is a stranger to morality. Without a drop of remorse, he 
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agrees to kili the French head of state for a fee ($500,000) that will free him from working 
for the rest of his life. How do we view this desperate effort? Do we want him stopped? 
killed? Finally, how does the knowledge that no gunman's bullet killed de Gaulle color our 
moral judgment? 


A survey of the narrative conventions informing The Jackal shows little moral choice 
between the gunman and his hunters; and that, although Forsyth does not bless the Jackal's 
manhunt, neither does he side with the forces that track the Jackal down. 


The most obvious category in which to put The Jackal is that of the political thriller 
or novel of international intrigue as written by Eric Ambler, John le Carre, and Len Deighton. 
The book's many settings presume a world grown small by jet travel and electronic communication. 
Police of different nations cooperate. Also, an English killer agrees to kill the French 
president; the agreement is made in Austria, and the front half of the killer's saiary is paid 
to a bank in Switzerland. While Forsyth keeps reminding us that the French government is in 
jeopardy, his descriptions of bureaucratic infighting within government service humanize the 
danger. The political thriller form suits Forsyth, especially his extraordinary skill in 
cameo portraiture. A tenet of spying is secrecy; the fewer people who know a tactical secret, 
the less chance there is that the secret will leak. Each agent is assigned a small share of 
an operation, and he knows no more about the operation than he needs to carry out his tiny but 
essential job. The less information he has, the better; both for him and his friends, espec- 
ially if he is caught by the enemy. This tenet explains why characters in spy novels--like 
Paul Goossens, the Belgian gunsmith who designs Jackal's custom-made sniper's rifle--do their 
brief and often brilliant turns but never reenter the action. 


That Jackal is a killer on special assignment also puts the book in the category of 
the special agent, or spy, novel; but the double chase that motorizes the plot invites the 
term, pursuit-fiction; then, the morphology of criminal investigation, the descriptions of 
Paris police stations, and the close detailing of police procedure tempt us to call The Day 
of the Jackal a roman policier. But, despite the aptness of these label-terms, the pattern 
that fits the nove est is that of the classic English detective novel. The Jackal contains 
hidden clues, chases along the countryside and through villages, and misdirected searches; its 
policemen--regardless of nationality--examine physical evidence and interview witnesses; aware 
of class difference, it includes a wide social range. Finally, it includes those standbys of 
English detective fiction--the locked-door puzzle, the red herring, and the Most Likely Suspect. 


The red herring and Most Likely Suspect come in with a character named Charles 
Calthrop. Calthrop, whom we do not meet till two pages from the end, was selling firearms in 
the Dominican Republic at the time of Trujillo's 1961 murder. His knowledge of guns, his being 
about the same size and age as the Jackal, his absence from his London flat at the precise time 
the Jackal is mounting his kill in Paris, and, finally, the coincidence by which the first three 
letters of his first and last name spell C-H-A-C-A-L, the French word for Jackal, make Calthrop 
one of Scotland Yard's most sought men. Even though he does not appear until the Jackal is 
dead, his flat is ransacked and his school, military, and employment records are scoured. 
Calthrop expresses both Forsyth's fear and admiration of the police. He is not released from 
jail until the London police receive three separate reports confirming the Jackal's death and 
five confirmations from inn-keepers in Scotland, whom Calthrop had stayed with while on holiday. 
Although Forsyth does not want to end his book by sniping at the police, Scotland Yard's 
incrimination of Calthrop weighs against its brilliance and thoroughness elsewhere No sooner 
do the British and French solee dazzle us with their expertise than they invite scorn by ; 
neglecting routine spot-checks. The Jackal slips through a cordon of the world's best security 
agents, and his innocent alter-ego across the Channel spends a day being grilled by the London 
police. 


The locked-door puzzle is another convention of classic crime fiction that Forsyth 
borrows and then bends to his own uses. The convention, as it descends from Poe's "The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue," Conan Doyle's "The Adventure of the Speckled Band," and Edgar Wallace's 
The Four Just Men, features a murder that takes place in a room no human murderer could have 
entered. In one of its variations, the one associated with R. Austin Freeman's Dr. John 
Thorndyke, the sleuth solves the murder without entering the room containing the clues and 
evidence. The operational handicaps of the locked-door murder puzzle infiltrate The Day of 
the Jackal. First, de Gaulle's protectors, unaided by clues and witnesses, find themselves 
Tooking for a man without a name. De Gaulle's contempt for personal danger, moreover, makes 
him a hard man to guard. His prideful refusals both to cancel any of his public appearances 
and to cooperate with his advisers weaken the wall of security around him.. But the Jackal, too, 
must overcome handicaps. (Forsyth does not let his romantic preference for Jackal jar his 
moral balance; though obstacles abound on either side of the pursuit, they do even out. The 
Jackal and his pursuers are both hurt and helped by chance.) Aside from fighting terrific } 
odds, he works for a terrorist group whose fangs have been drawn by declining funds, defection, 
infiltration in high places by government spies and informers, and the morale-shattering ab- 
duction of their leader by the French Secret Police. The abortive Petit-Clamart murder-plot 
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of 22 August 1962 makes Jackal the last hope of a waning cause. These hopes are not bright. 
Jackal himself deems a successful kill of de Gaulle as "one of the hardest jobs in the world 
at this moment." Six failed attempts on de Gaulle's life in recent months have both tightened 
presidential security and put constant pressure on any assassin. Here is Jackal's view of 

the hurdles he must surmount in order to kill de Gaulle: 


De Gaulle is forewarned--not about the specific attempt but about 
the general intention. All big men have bodyguards and security 
men, but over a period of years without any serious attempt on 
the life of the big man, the checks become formal, the routines 
mechanical, and the degree of watchfulness is lowered. The single 
bullet that finishes the target is wholly unexpected and there- 
fore provokes panic. Under cover of this the assassin escapes. 
In this case there will be no lowering of the level of watchful- 
ness, no mechanical routines, and if the bullet were to get to 
the target, there would be many who would not panic but would 

go for the assassin....You see, gentlemen, your own efforts have 
not only failed but have queered the pitch for everyone else. 


But what is this organization that has already tried six times to kill de Gaulle? And 
why will the organization pay an English killer $500,000 to do the job? To answer these ques- 
tions demands a short look at recent French colonial history. In line with Great Britain's 
postwar policy of decolonization, France gave both Tunisia and Morocco their independence in 
1956. When General de Gaulle founded the Fifth Republic in January 1960, Algeria, too, a 
French colony since 1830, had been pressing hard for freedom. The formation of the National 
Liberation Front (the FLN) had riddled Algeria with bombings, smash-and-grab raids, and street 
riots. These militant nationalists ravaged the French colony of Algiers, waged guerrilla 
warfare in the Aures mountains, and lobbed grenades into Parisian cinemas and cafes. In 
retaliation, white counter-terrorists fired machine-guns and bazookas into crowded Moslem 
casbahs and also time-bombed Moslem schools, hospitals, and government offices. De Gaulle 
took action in 1961. He proposed a referendum and 75% of France's voters responded by favor- 
ing colonial withdrawal from Algeria. 


But the step toward decolonization angered many French military leaders and European 
settlers of Algiers. 1961 saw the formation of the OAS, or Secret Army Organization, a Revolt 
of the Generals bent on sabotaging Franco-Algerian negotiations. When Algeria became inde- 
pendent, 3 July 1962, the OAS accused de Gaulle of betraying France. Fanatical and seditious, 
the OAS, it must be said, was no band of thugs, traitors, and political opportunists. Many 
OAS leaders had fought the Nazis, the Viet Minh, and the Algerians for their beloved France. 
Educated, patriotic, and heroic, these high-ranking officers pledged themselves to the goal 
of restoring the glory of the French Army. Their pledge survived the setback of Algerian 
independence. With undiminished fervor, the OAS shifted its attack from Algeria to metropoli- 
tan France. Its immediate aim became the killing of General de Gaulle and the dismantling 
of the Fifth Republic. But since all its members and sympathizers soon fell under the eye of 
the French Secret Service, an outsider emerged as the best choice as de Gaulle's killer. 


Here is where the Jackal comes in. 


II 


No cardboard villain or pathological case study, the Jackal drops romance. He has 
skill, nerve, and the brains not only to avoid capture but also to keep his name off all 
official police records. It is exciting to watch him slide through customs and border in- 
spections and then roar and bang through France. Possibly the world's best killer, he first 
appears to us returning to London after having shot two Egyptian rocket scientists for a 
Jewish client in New York. Part of his success comes from his great care with details. A 
thorough professional, he is a wizard rifleman; he knows foreign languages, welding, and 
automotive mechanics; he researches his kills exhaustively and imaginatively. After contract- 
ing to kill de Gaulle, he reads everything he can find both by and about de Gaulle; he f 
reconnoiters Paris, visiting various sites to ascertain visibility, to chart angles and dis- 
tances of fire, and to work out escape routes. He acquires several false identities with 
matching passports, identity papers, and disguises. No mere technician or researcher, he can 
act quickly and coolly under near-constant pressure. He will not overrate his chances: 
though he steals a Danish minister's passport, he will not touch the minister's money. 


The Jackal's name mirrors his powers. About the jackal as an animal there are a num- 
ber of popular misconceptions; namely, that he is cowardly and underhanded, a sneak and a 
scavenger. He is, in fact, a wild dog armed with a keen sense of self-preservation. Compet- 
ing with faster herbivores and stronger carnivores, he hunts by night. Unlike the wolf and 
the hyene, he hunts alone, not in packs. He will attack what he knows he can bring down 
alone--usually small animals like rabbits and small deer. Like any other dog, he will eat 
dead meat, if available. Forsyth's killer chose him as his totem because the jackal is 
devious, wily, difficult to see, and almost impossible to catch. Merging with the forest 
cover, it patiently awaits its chance. It attacks when the odds are right, it moves quickly, 
it leaves little or no spoor. Only we humans mistake its fine sense of self-preservation 


for cowardice. 
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The two other reasons for the Jackal's name are aesthetic and phonetic. A wild ani- 
mal's name always adds a measure of terror and drive. Forsyth ruled out one-syllable animal 
names, like fox, wolf, and bear, because of their abruptness. Bisyllables like lion, tiger, 
leopard, and panther he rejected for having been already well-used and even adopted by 
secret societies. His killer's name, aside from being rare, had to be one whose French 
translation would match the first letters of two names, both English. Thus the (purely 
coincidental) similarity between CHACAL and CHArles CALthrop convinced Scotland Yard that 
Calthrop was the killer-at-large sought by the French police. The last, and clinching, 
reason for the Jackal's name was translation. The word, Jackal, sounds the same in the 
Scandinavian and Romance languages, in Dutch, Flemish, German, English, Greek, Turkish, and 
Czech. Only in Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and Hebrew does it sound different. 


The mettle shown straightaway by the Jackal justifies Forsyth's lavish care in naming 
him. Marc Rodin, operations chief of the OAS, calls his two highest-ranking lieutenants 
to his Vienna hotel room for a secret policy talk. While approaching Rodin's door, each 
subaltern is stopped, questioned, and manhandled by Viktor Kowalski, Rodin's hulking body- 
guard. (To insure variety and vitality, Forsyth dramatizes the arrival of the first terrorist 
from the corridor outside Rodin's room, but then shows the second terrorist's arrival from 
inside the room.) Unlike the two OAS leaders, Jackal falls into no traps. When his turn 
comes to approach Rodin's door, he spots the giant bodyguard hiding nearby, spins around, 
returns to the lobby, and tells Rodin on the hotel telephone to remove his "gorilla" at once. 
Once inside the room, Jacxal theorizes about political murder and then applies his theories 
to de Gaulle. His salesmanship is stunning. As has been seen, he not only reminds the OAS 
chiefs of their failures but also of how these failures have handicapped any future attempt 
on de Gaulle's life. He then states his price ("I am the best, and therefore the most ex- 
pensive"), demands the right to work in secret, and gazes out a nearby window "without a 
shred of interest." 


But who is the Jackal? Why does he accept a job which promises such a small chance of 
remaining not only uncaught but also undetected? a job in which detection means certain death? 
His assessment of the contract as a once-in-a-lifetime job is correct; de Gaulle's killer 
should never have to kill again. An exceptionally high risk, he reasons, calls for a peer- 
Tess reward. But why does Jackal want to retire before reaching thirty-five? And how will 
he spend his retirement? Who will share it with him? Forsyth wants us to ask these ques- 
tions, and he gilds his invitation with the promise of some surprising answers. Jackal is 
a man who reveals himself in action. The job Forsyth gives us of piecing together a person- 
ality from these actions describes him not only as an entertainer but also as an astute 
moralist. 


The Jackal's preferences are not remarkable: he likes good food, flashy sports cars, 
beautiful women, and physical comfort. A tidy man, he admires precision and he regulates his 
life by habit. Two cups of coffee and a shower begin his mornings; he has a glass of Compari 
and soda every afternoon; he smokes king-size English filter cigarettes. Featured in his 
elegant wardrobe are several turtle-neck shirts, shoes from Gucci, and an immaculate light- 
weight grey suit he keeps sponged and pressed. A standout in his profession, he both acts 
and dresses in keeping with his high status. But he does not forget that he is a professional 
and not a mandarin. He stays in peak physical shape. And he has held onto that strain of 
commonness that wards off suspicion. Marc Rodin, his OAS paymaster, sees him as "above six 
feet tall, apparently in his early thirites, and with a lean, athletic build. He looked fit, 
the suntanned face had regular but not remarkable features." A French lady calls him 
"reasonably good-looking," and his voice comes through "flat, toneless," when heard on the 
phone. 


His amoral professionalism brings him amazing success. The assurance he gives his 
employers at their only meeting, "Nothing will go wrong, unless it comes from your side," 
holds good. Both at the start and again halfway into the novel, Forsyth reminds us of his 
certain failure. But all the technology and manpower of French security do not stop him 
from firing a clear, unhurried shot at de Gaulle. The Paris gendarmerie, the secret police, 
the presidential bodyguard, the Paris underworld, and the criminal investigation branches of 
seven countries oppose him. The security precautions on Liberation Day, August 1963, gal- 
vanize the hot summer air. But Jackal keeps his poise. Not only does he fire a bullet at 
de Gaulle; he also slides through a security screen consisting of roadblocks, fingerprint, 
checks, searches through hotels, pensions, and whorehouses, tighténed border controls and 
passport inspections, and examinations of driving licenses, death certificates, and airline 
records to carry out his mission right on cue: his shot comes precisely at the time and place 
he had designated during his reconnoiter of two months before. 


Pressure brings out his best. His visit to a homosexual bar and subsequent stay at 
the flat of the homosexual Jules Bernard--no concession to lurid commercialism--show the 
Jackal as an actor and quick-change disguise artist. Already, he had played an English 
invalid, an ageing Danish pastor, and an American college student of twenty-five. Although 
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these roles all demanded changes in clothing, hair color, eyeglasses, and colored contact 
lenses for eye color, their combined challenge falls short of that imposed by his homosexual 
impersonation. To dodge the cordons of police, militia, and plainclothes detectives throng- 
ing Paris, the Jackal does not merely masquerade as a homosexual; he plays a jaded, world- 
weathered queen playing a handsome young one: 


The hair was a metallic gold, meticulously groomed down onto the 
forehead in a series of pointed spikes like a young Greek god on 
an ancient frieze. There the likeness ended. The eyes were 
mascaraed, the lips a delicate coral, the cheeks dusted with 
powder. But the make-up could not conceal the tired lines of an 
ageing degenédrate, nor the mascara the arid hungry eyes. 


This brilliant double remove fools everybody. It smoothes the way to Bernard's bache- 
lor snug, where Jackal, after killins his host, bides his time until 25 August. What is more 
_important, the Pirandellian masquerade reveals him not only as an actor and make-up expert, 
but, more significantly, as a director and dramatist. As he did with the OAS chiefs in 
Vienna, he sets the security experts of seven nations into motion and then makes them act 
his script in his own good time. 


His grand finale the Jackal executes differently. To slip through the armed guard 
ringing de Gaulle, he hobbles toward the Liberation Day ceremonies disguised as Andre Martin, 
a fifty-three-year-old French Army veteran with one leg. Looking like "a smashed up old 
seagull," his face grey from some cordite he had swallowed, Jackal appears less than he is. 
Whereas his homosexual masquerade required a change, his impersonation of the sickly mutile 
forces him to lower himself--his pace, his height, his standard of dress, even his health. 
His disguise of lowly helplessness strengthens him. Ten minutes after he stumbles through 
the phalanx of police, the sickening effects of the cordite are wearing off, his aluminum 
crutch has come apart, the dismantled rifle stowed within snaps together, and the Jackal 
lights the first of his king-size English filters while he waits for the French president to 
appear in the square below. 


Curiously, the Jackal's dazzling improvisations say little about him. Although his 
cool control rouses wonder, it does not reveal anything essential. His technical brilliance 
recalls the mastermind sleuths of the traditional British mystery; aloof and impersonal, 
highly informed and methodical, Jackal has as literary ancestors Sherlock Holmes, Dr. John 
Thorndyke, Lord Peter Wimsey, and Nicholas Blake's Nigel Strangeways. His face wears that 
vacant look so prized by the British upper classes and so diligently cultivated by the 
logician-detectives of British crime-puzzle fiction. But Jackal's blank look goes beyond 
breeding and stoicism. Referred to as "the assassin," "the blond man," “the man from London," 
"a tall blond Englishman," and "the tall athletic figure," he never reveals his name or 
background. He has no past, friends, family, or politics. He resists all analysis, hypo- 
thesis, and motive-seeking. Forsyth, while heaping on information, has given us nothing to 
understand him with. 


Forsyth, then, never gets to the heart of the Jackal, who stays implacably remote to 
the end. But this disconnectedness--no technical flaw or joke at the reader's expense--is 
the whole point. Jackal has no heart to touch. His many masks stretch over a void; his 
impersonations work so well because no underlying human response interferes. A calculating 
machine, he is not human enough to make mistakes. All his relationships are impersonal and 
disposable. Nobody joins him at meals; he takes his lavish, expensive meals alone. Just 
before killing Jules Bernard, he notices that Bernard's refrigerator contains enough food 
to feed one person but not two for the time he plans to stay. Forsyth says of his first 
murder, "The killing....was as mechanical as stamping on a cockroach." His smoke grey eyes 
cloud his face, making it "bleak as a Channel fog," as he kills his victims. These, signi- 
ficantly, he usually finishes off by snapping their necks. The symbolic dismemberment of 
head from body comes easily to a calculating machine. A disembodied head himself, he kills 
others by trying to make them copies of himself. 


These heartless acts label him the enemy of reality as most of us know and live it. 
He generates more mystery and intrigue than heroism. His stylish, adventurous life is a 
romantic perversion of freedom; it asserts itself at the cost of other people's freedom; 
snobbish, it has no positive force; aristrocratic in its pretensions but bourgeois-materialist 
in practice, it shrinks from what it feeds on. For the Jackal dreads above all the prosaic 
suburban reality of "the commuter train and the forms in triplicate, the paper clips and 
tepid tea." He forsakes friends and family, honor and compassion, for the tinsel credo of 
Matthew Arnold's Barbarians (Culture and Anarchy). Appropriately, a Paris hotel manager calls 
him "a real gentleman." A gentleman is what he craves to be, free of the toil of earning a 
living. An like another well-mannered, would-be gentleman, Satan, he builds his coup de 
grace aroynd the stratagem of lowering himself--i.e., masquerading as the ashen mutile, Andre 
Martin. And he nearly succeeds. In spite of their size and powerful technology, today's 
bureaucracies break on the rock of the individual. 
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But the opposite also applies. Any person who acts alone takes a desperate risk. 
Jackal is only one example of the book's tendency to punish independent action; the novel's 
nervous system rejects acts of personal initiative. De Gaulle is the only free-standing 
character who does not come to grief. By raining calamity upon the individualist, Forsyth 
is not merely punishing pride or showing contempt for initiative. Passivity offers no 
brighter hope: Paul Goossens, the "modest and unassuming" gunsmith who designs and then 
builds the Jackal's sniper-gun, goes to jail, loses job and family, and then turns up in 
the underworld because he is not accepted elsewhere. But he has committed no crime. Once 
in the underworld, he becomes fair game for police raids, arrests, and rough questioning. 
As in most melodrama, personal choice in The Day of the Jackal usually takes place in the 
shadow of large public institutions. The tight hold modern bureaucracy has on us, with its 
elaborate indexing systems and enforcement agencies, reaches to our basic instincts. Nothing 
is sacred to government security. Fatherly solicitude for a daughter supposedly dying of 
leukemia takes Viktor Kowalski to France. But the Secret Service will not let him die until 
he is bound, beaten, blasted by jolts of electricity, and thus made to betray his OAS comrades. 
Jacqueline Dumas sleeps with a high-ranking Ministry chief in order to get information about 
government security for the Jackal. But the threads joining sex, betrayal, and calamity need 
not be spun in the shadow of government. A Brussels forger who tries to blackmail the Jackal 
dies 'tlutching his privates" after travestying the most private human act, sexual intercourse, 
with his fingers. Jules Bernard, the ageing homosexual who invites Jackal to stay with him, 
dies twelve hours after making his invitation. One of Jackal's false identities is uncovered 
by the police while he is living with a. woman in her Auvergne chateau. But whereas the 
affaire only costs Jackal a false identity, Colette pays for it with her life: as soon as 
she learns his role in the de Gaulle murder plot, she is not allowed to live. 


The detective in charge of stopping the Jackal is Claude Lebel, chief of the Brigade 
Criminelle of Paris's Police Judiciare. Called "the best detective in France" by his superior 
and "a good cop" by himself, Lebel has “unlimited access to all necessary information; the 
entire resources" of every criminal investigation and protection agency in France are open 
to him. His ability to withstand professional rivalry and bureaucratic infighting within 
the Ministry justifies his chief's faith in him; his dedication, helpless air, and honesty 
in admitting his mistakes justify our admiration. 


Forsyth's splitting our emotional sympathies between him and the Jackal permeates the 
book's moral tone. Both men work hard, long, and imaginatively; both are precise and pain- 
staking. But whereas the Jackal eats, hunts, and lives alone, Lebel works alongside others 
in a large, well-equipped organization and usually comes home every night to his family. 
Whereas the freebooting Jackal stands proud, tall, and erect in his fine clothes, Lebel is 
small and rumpled, mousy and nondescript: one of his helpers calls him "the little detective" 
and "the funny little man." At a glance, the imperious Jackal dominates him completely. 
Socially, too, Jackal claims a wide advantage. While he traffics with the rich, the bold, 
and the powerful, Lebel's aides are "the little people: the shopkeeper, the sales assistant, 
the postman....the bank clerk." But this henpecked little cop from the gutter makes us 
question our first impression of Jackal. Isn't it harder to live with people than to ignore 
them? Wouldn't "the jewelled sea and the lithe brown girls" at Cannes, "the hissing Cadil- 
lacs and snarling Jaguars," i.e., the tokens of the life-style the Jackal craves, grow 
tedious to most of us very quickly? Finally, aren't the Jacka!'s social ambitions a vulgar 
and materialist betrayal of life? The Chaplinesque detective, not the daring English 
gentleman-adventurer, emerges as the novel's underdog-hero. 


But Lebel is not Jackal's foil or alter-ego. The opposition is unstated, official, 
and impersonal. Their last-chapter meeting in the flat overlooking the square where General 
de Gaulle is pinning medals on war veterans gives the book its only sour note. Jackal has 
already bested Lebel twice--by reaching his appointed murder-site on cue and by firing his 
special explosive bullet at de Gaulle. The recognition scene, where Jackal and Lebel exchange 
looks and then whisper each other's name while military music fiiis the square below, is 
a formal requirement of the plot. That the lawman should kill the outlaw is also obligatory. 
But here too the plot violates dramatic motivation and plausibility. Younger, stronger, and 
more fit, Jackal could have easily beaten Lebel in hand-to-hand combat. What he does instead 
is so stupid and self-defeating that it runs counter to all his prior acts. Forsyth could 
not end his novel without twisting his gunman's character. Remember, the Jackal had only 
taken three special mercury bullets to the rue de Rennes flat. One of these he had already 
fired unsuccessfully at de Gaulle; another he had used to kill the gendarme who accompanied 
Lebel to the flat. Even if Jackal had time to reload and fire his single-shot rifle after 
this, his last explosive bullet would have shattered inside the little detective's body. The 
shot would have also saved de Gaulle's life and cost Jackal half a million dollars. Both 
Jackal's greed and professional pride would have rejected the sacrifice. 


Lebel, then, counterweights the Jackal from a limited standpoint. Nor is he the gun- 
man's only reflector: Jackal's ammoral cunning resembles Viktor Kowalski's amoral physicality, 
expressed in fighting, drinking, and wenching. Jackal's professional dedication finds its 
counterpart in the expertise and professorial enthusiasm of Paul Goossens, the Brussels 
armorer. But Jackal's true counterpole and double is Charles de Gaulle. Both men are highly 
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individualistic, self-acting, and, thus, anachronistic; while Jackal's buccaneering ways 
suggest the empire-building nineteenth century, the measured formality of de Gaulle exudes 
the eighteenth. Forsyth's refusal to delve into Jackal's personality makes the assassin 
more of an imaginative than a human presence. Accordingly, de Gaulle never touches our 
hearts because he appears but briefly, he bullies his helpers, and he obviously escapes the 
gunman's bullet. Pride stops both characters from rising to tragedy. Neither has a flash 
of heightened perception at the end; neither attempts the tragic farewell that has become 

the tragic hero's privilege. De Gaulle leaves the Place du 18 Juin, after honoring France's 
war heroes of 1939-45, apparently oblivious to the assassination attempt. The riddling of 
Jackal's body with machine-gun bullets restores the killer to mystery. That his identity is 
never known counts as another victory for him. Although the law has destroyed his body, 

it has not solved his enigma. De Gaulle may be the only individualist in the book who flou- 
rishes. But, proud enough himself to know how pride works, the Jackal knows that the General 
would not bypass a ceremony commemorating the broadcast, twenty-one years before, in which he 
assured his countrymen that France had not fallen. This insight--which, but for a stroke of 
luck, would have cost de Gaulle his life--gives the Jackal a victory that makes his counter- 
part's survival look cheap. 


III 


The technique of The Day of the Jackal suits the book's subject and form. Forsyth 
does not hide the fact that he is telling a story. He knows, first, that the novel is a tale 
to be told, a narration, and, next, that suspense fiction requires great authorial control 
over character and event. This control he exercises with zest; he probes, often within the 
context of a thumbnail biography, a character's motives and aims; he supplies inter-scenic 
commentary to fill gaps in time, setting, and action; he breaks narrative flow to provide 
political background. But even though he knows his characters' minds, he does not judge. 
Victorian in his omniscience, he neither moralizes nor asks the reader to take sides. And 
while he steers the plot with a firm fatherly hand, he does not treat his characters like 
puppets who will move if he pulls the right strings. The first page, with its sharp reversal, 
vioent central act, and conflation of beginnings and ends, foreshadows a created world instead 
of a planned, mechanical one: . 


The death of the officer [Lieutenant-Colonel Jean-Marie Bastien- 
Thiry of the OAS]....was to have been an end--an end to further 
attempts on the President's life. But a quirk of fate it marked 
a beginning, and to explain why, it is first necessary to explain 
why a riddled body came to hang from its ropes in the courtyard 
of the military prison. 


Explain he does, and with no impetuous rushing to climaxes or conclusions. He describes the 
assassination attempt of 22 August 1962 from its early planning stage to its bungled execu- 
tion; he discusses its impact on both the OAS and the French security. Knowing that argument 
and idea only matter in fiction when made dramatic, he shows the slow deliberate procedure 

by which de Gaulle leaves the Elysee Palace, climbs into his car, and drives away flanked by 
the presidential cortege. Then he moves several miles away to de Gaulle's would-be assassins. 


This shifting is repeated in all the chapters of the book. To build suspense, Forsyth 
breaks the action. Though all the chapters maintain a thematic focus, none has a fixed human 
or dramatic reference. Scenes shift, introducing new sets of characters; the time-setting of 
a sub-chapter may not follow sequentially that of its predecessor; chapters interlace. A 
drama will unfold; but before it reaches development, a new series of events will broaden 
its relevance to the ongoing plot. Only after Forsyth establishes this relevance will he 
return to the unfolding drama. Chapter Four ends with a Secret Service chief getting ready 
to write Viktor Kowalski the letter that lures him back to France. Chapter Five, where 
Kowalski does not appear personally, justifies the letter from French security's point of 
view. Chapter Six shows the letter's effect on Kowalski in Rome. Then Forsyth distributes 
Kowalski's departure, capture in Marseilles, and interrogation in Paris over Chapters 7 and 8. 
While this drama fuels its own drive, it gains added force from changes occurring elsewhere; 
in turn, it lends color and bite to these other subplots. Forsyth needs mobility to create 
this goundswell. As has been said, he swings freely between the scenic and panoramic, 
documentary and psychological, historical-interpretive and dramatic. The scene-shifts, 
flashbacks, and pocket essays on politics he uses to paint a rich, full picture require 
authorial omniscience. Omniscience both controls the fast-moving action and unifies it; 
phrases in strategic places join events occurring many pages apart: "He [a Scotland Yard 
superintendent] continued by giving a rough description of the most common way of getting a 
false passport [in England], which was in fact the method the Jackal had used." 


Forsyth here is referring in Chapter 15 to an event that took place in Chapter 3. 
But this unity and economy also operates within chapters. Chapter Nine, the last in Part 
One, shows de Gaulle's protectors beginning their elaborate defense. Forsyth lets them mount 
the operation while maintaining narrative flow. The Jackal he puts before us only briefly-- 
for a short, two-sentence paragraph. This broken appearance is important. Forsyth does not 
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want to take his killer out of our view for too Jong; yet Jackal's brief emergence from a 
posh Curzon Street restaurant does not distract from the chapter's main business--the lacing- 
together and tightening of the presidential security net. De Gaulle's appearance as a 
speaking character further dictates Forsyth's keeping Jackal shadowy; the magnetic de Gaulle 
need not share the dramatic spotlight. And since Jackal will be stopped before the book 
ends, Forsyth must make the forces that defeat him powerful. For this job he needs time 

and a large allotment of pages. Jackal does not return to the action until Chapter 11 

(p. 208); he had been absent since page 166 and had not appeared consecutively since page 
150, where the Kowalski sub-plot began. 


The last page of Chapter 9, i.e., of Part One, introduces Claude Lebel, who, as 
Jackal's pursuer, will dominate much of Part II. Part II crackles with excitement. Not 
content to merely guard de Gaulle, French security mounts its own manhunt. The Jackal be- 
comes both hunter and hunted. Forsyth controls the double chase through structure. Each 
Chapter carries a preordained burden of the plot; to insure evenness of texture, each pulls 
its share of documentary weight. Each, moreover, has its own logic. Chapter Sixteen alter- 
nates between sleep and waking; somewhere in all the subchapters characters either wake up 
or go to sleep. Chapter Eleven, the midway marker in the book, is held together by telephone 
conversations. But, varying the pattern, the calls made in the last three subchapters go 
unanswered. These are all directed to Jackal's London flat to call off the assassination 
because of the Kowalski snatch and confession. The break in the pattern of completed phone 
calls stresses Jackal's isolation. Not even his paymasters can stop the manhunt although 
they all agree his chances are nil. (Whether Jackal would have called off the kill had he 
gotten Rodin's warning call in London will never be known. More probably, he would have 
kept the $250,000 advance on his salary and devised a new plan, perhaps for Armistice Day, 
11 November, when de Gaulle always rekindled the Eternal Flame at the Arc de Triomphe.) 


The plot leaps ahead at the close of Part Two. Rightly suspected of having killed 
Colette de la Chalonniere in the Auvergne, Jackal becomes the object of a nation-wide 
police alert. Yet, answering pressure with pressure, he turns up safely in Paris. Part 
Three returns to the telephone to manipulate suspense: Jackal's phone contact, i.e., his 
sole source of information about the police's movement, is arrested. The tension ignited 
here keeps blazing through the last scene, where the August heat brings it to fever pitch. 


All along, Forsyth has been using style as well as structure to regulate the tempo 
of this hot action. His language tallies with his theme. The style of The Day of the Jackal 
is not meditative or analytical but journalistic in that good journalism speaks clearly 
and directly to the reader. It is detailed and solid, rhythmic and informational; color, 
drive, and sharpness distinguish both its observation and phrasing. 


This strong, positive prose generates urgency. At times, Forsyth uses a superlative 
style to convey uniqueness: "On August 22, 1962, dusk fell at 8:10. Those twenty-five 
minutes were to change the history of France"; an OAS chief is "the youngest colonel in 
the French army'; the 22 August murder-plot, which the colonel helps engineer, leads to 
"the biggest manhunt the country had yet known." This manhunt, in turn, ushers in a spate 
of events "that brought General de Gaulle nearer to death than at any time in his career." 
"The world's top experts" in security, led by Lebel, "the most powerful cop in Europe," then 
build a defense against "the most dangerous single threat" imaginable to a head of state. 
But these superlatives are not scattered carelessly. To overuse them would flatten rather 
than elevate the action. After they lift Operational Jackal to a legendary grandeur, they 
drop out. Forsyth no longer needs them after they build a mood of rising emergency. Only 
at the end does he reinstate them, to heighten his crescendo effect. 


This freedom of syntax and word choice reflects the Godlike freedom Forsyth arrogates 
to himself as narrator. He shows us the action from all sides--but not the entire action. 
For the sake of suspence, he exercises his Godlike right to hold back information. Although 
we know the action better than any of the characters, we have to read to the end to get the 
full picture. This technique both tightens and loosens the net encircling the Jackal, con- 
tributing to the emotional rhythm that comes from the other alternations undergirding the 
novel's structure. A sentence in Chapter 3 beginning, "Although the English killer did not 
know it," exists tensionally with the one starting the next paragraph, which begins, "What 
the Jackal did know." Chapter Five shows the Jackal in Paris's Flea Market buying an old 
military overcoat, an improbable item in a killer's store. Then Forsyth, shrewdly omitting 
key details, spins a little mystern around the coat: "It was long enough even on him 
[the Jackal], stretching to well below the knee, which was the important thing." This 
"important thing" is that the coat's skirt sweeps low enough to let Jackal masquerade as 
the one-legged mutile, Andre Martin. But we do not learn this until the last chapter. 


Another stylistic touch that may be called Victorian describes Forsyth's handling of 
dialogue. Speech in The Day of the Jackal does not sound natural, as any comparison with 
the dialogue of Chekhov and Henry Green will bear out. But it does not pretend to be; its 
aim is magnification, not limitation. And with good reason. Adventure fiction cannot risk 
disjointing dialogue from plot. For example, Jackal's speech to the OAS chiefs in Vienna 
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sounds rehearsed; its motivation is too sure, its logic too orderly, and its cadencing too 
poised and precise. This formalized preparedness, though, makes wonderful reading. It 
wins the Jackal a $500,000 contract, gives insight into his character, and, by giving the 
plot drive and continuity, helps the book's trim design. 


But the ability to engineer syntax would go to waste without unusual powers of obser- 
vatronrand word choice to fuel it. The novel's short first paragraph shows these powers 
at work: 


It is cold at 6:40 in the morning of a March day in Paris, and 
seems even colder when a man is about to be executed by a firing 
squad. At that hour on March 11, 1963, in the main courtyard of 
the Fort d'Ivry a French Air Force colonel stood before a stake 
driven into the chilly gravel as his hands were bound behind the 
post, and stared with slowly diminishing disbelief at the squad 
of soldiers facing him twenty metres away. 


This prose is very conrete: time, date, place, weather, underfooting, and distance between 
the firing squad and their victim are all spelled out within a psychological frame. These 
precise, realistic details give the paragraph its punch. Though apt, economical, and well- 
phrased, they are not poetic. They neither create undertones nor extend the meaning of the 
book. But Forsyth does not want to enrich the book's range of reference so much as compress 
or sharpen it. His clear documentary details also lull the reader's skepticism; The Day of 
the Jackal is anchored in a stratum of sharable public experience. The Paris the Jacka] 
scouts has the same stores, monuments, and transportation arteries that existed in 1963. 
Documentation is one of Forsyth's best gifts; by dramatizing it, he creates the plausibility 
needed to win reader confidence. Melodrama, especially, must mix believability and make- 
believe to stop the reader from catching his breath. 


Melodramatic the novel is, both in execution and implication. Its: wealth of physical 
action, its stress on the male virtues of strength, endurance, and physical courage, and its 
relegation of women to a narrow sexual role describe a man's world. This extroverted world 
bordering on brutality suggests Kipling, as does Forsyth's knowledge of military society-- 
battle strategy, rank as a determinant of freedom, and also the barracks and off-duty rou- 
tines of soldiers manning remote colonial outposts. The chilling understatement of the one- 
sentence paragraph describing an aristrocratic French roue recalls Kipling's word, "pithed": 
"Now he was fifty-seven and could have passed for seventy." 


Most reminiscent of Kipling, though, is Forsyth's fascination with machinery. Forsyth 
knows ballistics, rifle design and assembly, and the fitting of silencers and telescopic 
sights. The slim, gleaming bolt-action rifle Jackal has custom-made to kill de Gaulle comes 
to life before our eyes as do the special mercury bullets accompanying it. The scene at 
the Belgian armorer's (Chapter 6) where the different parts of the sniper gun appear and then 
lock into place is one of the book's best. Forsyth fits the polished breech and barrel to 
the stock assembly, snaps into place both silencer and telescopic sight, and then adjusts 
the crossed hairs. His description of the shattering effects of the special explosive 
bullets, later in the chapter, is just as remarkable: 


The effect on the mercury would be to hurl the droplet forwards 
towards the plugged part of the bullet. Here its onward rush would 
rip away the tip of the slug, splaying the lead outwards like the 
fingers of an open hand or the petals of a blossoming flower. In 
this shape the leaded projectile would tear through nerve and tissue, 
ripping, cutting, slicing, leaving fragments of itself over an area 
the size of a tea-saucer. Hitting the head, such a bullet would not 
emerge, but would demolish everything inside the cranium, forcing 
the bone-shell to fragment. 


Forsyth's speed of phrasing and concreteness of observation heighten but also rival exper- 
ience. The right-branching sentences in the passage convey the forward rush of the bullet 

as it hits its human target. While the parallel constructions and the conditional verbs tone 
down the violence, the references to human fingers, blossoming flowers, and tea-saucers give 
the violence a macabre homey twist. 


But this amazing curiosity and orderly rhetoric go beyond the mechanical. Forsyth 
knows the airports, restaurants, hotels, and neighborhoods of the major-Euoprean cities; he 
acquaints us with the seaside resorts, farming areas, and fishing harbors of rural France; 
he explains the history and morphology of Paris's underworld. Witty insights on many sub- 
jects both affirm his authority as all-knowing narrator and give the book a stylish cosmo- 
politan sheen: "Most civil servants in Britain do their best to be helpful when confronted 
by a polite enquiry"; "August in Marseilles has several qualities"; Chapter Twelve intro- 
duces a "small and squalid hotel, of the kind....which ask no questions but get told a lot 
of lies." The inclusion of this kind of data makes flattering assumptions about the reader's 
sophistication. Maintaining balance and focus throughout, Forsyth never misses a chance to 


quell the reader's skepticism. 

In an age of skepticism about fiction, his first novel gives hope. The Day of the Jackal 
is a rare thing--a stunning, absorbing narrative that can fluster the nerves and stay the 
breath of any reader. 
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A POSSIBLE SOURCE FOR THE OPENING OF SLEUTH 


by Veronica M.S. Kennedy. 


It is probably safe to say that most lovers of mystery fiction will relish Anthony 
Shaffer's play Sleuth and/or the movie of the play. Mr. Shaffer has dedicated his play "TO 
Father Brown, Mr. Philip Trent" and to six other famous detectives of fiction by name (though 
oddly enough to this commentator, not to Sherlock Holmes) and to "all their omniscient, 
eccentric amateur colleagues..." And one of the delights of seeing or reading Sleuth is to 
recognize each allusion or hint as it occurs. Perhaps that is why, though much of the charm 
of the work lies in the twists of the plot, it is enjoyable to see more than once and to 
read and savor. 

The play opens with Andrew Wyke, a successful writer of mysteries, dictating the last 
paragraph of his latest novel, featuring his own "omniscient amateur gentleman" sleuth, St. 
John Lord Merridew: 

ANDREW: "Since you appear to know so much, Lord Merridew, sir," said the 
Inspector humbly, "I wonder if you could explain just how the murderer 
managed to leave the body of his victim in the middle of the tennis court, 
and effect his escape without leaving any tracks behind him in the red 
dust. Frankly, sir, we in the Police Force are just plain baffled. There 
seems to be no way he could have done it, short of black magic." St. John 
Lord Merridew, the great detective, rose majestically, his huge Father 
Christmas face, glowing with mischievous delight. Slowly he brushed the 
crumbs of seedy cake from the folds of his pendulous waistcoat. "The 
police may be baffled, Inspector," he boomed, but Merridew is not. It's 
all a question of a little research and a little ratiocination. Thirty 
years ago, the murderer, Dr. Grayson, was a distinguished member of the 
Ballets Russes, dancing under the name of Oleg Graysinski. The years may 
have altered his appearance, but his old skill had not deserted him. He 
carried the body out to the center of the tennis court, walking on his 
points along the white tape which divides the service boxes. From there 
he threw it five feet into the court, towards the base line, where it was 
found, and then, with a neatly executed fouette, faced about and returned 
the way he had come, thus leaving no traces. There, Inspector, that is 
Merridew's solution." 

What a remarkable pastiche! Obviously, St. John Lord Merridew in his aristocratic 
origin is partly a loving parody of aspects of Mr. Campion and Lord Peter Wimsey (two of the 
detectives to whom the play is dedicated). In his physical appearance he reminds us of Dr. 
Fell (whom Mr. Shaffer also names in his dedication). In his love of "seedy cake" he sug- 
gests two rather lesser known detectives, Kenneth Hopkins' Dr. Blow and Professor Manciple. 
His tone of superiority, crushing the already humble Inspector still further, recalls Hercule 
Poirot and, of course, Sherlock Holmes; and his magisterial way of referring to himself in 
the third person goes all the way back to Julius Caesar by way of, for example, Inspector 


Bland. 

The problem which St. John Lord Merridew solves recalls Mr. John Dickson Carr's The 
Problem of the Wire Cage (Harper, 1939), but its fantastic solution recalls the work of 
another detective created by Mr. Carr under his nom de plume Carter Dickson. Colonel March 
is not, of course, strictly an amateur, though he is certainly an unorthodox member of the 
Metropolitan Police Force, presiding as he does over "The Department of Queer Complaints." 
Alas, the new Scotland Yard buildings, with their revolving, illuminated sign that suggests 
that of a motel, would inspire thoughts of a computer rather than an eccentric detective in 
chargeʻof any department dealing with oddities! The particular case of Colonel March which 
Mr. Shaffer seems to have had in mind here is "The Footprint in the Sky," included in Scot- 
land Yard: The Department of Queer Complaints (William Morrow, 1940). 

ust in case readers of TAD are not familiar with this particular short story, I will 
not commit the ultimate crime of the critic of mystery, revealing the solution, but I will 
simply recommend that they read it. And if they have not seen Sleuth yet, let me urge them 
to see it as soon as possible: as armchair detectives, they owe it to themselves. 


ee Te ON RE EE OR R OR a ee 


"Hey, I didn't bring enough money" Department... 


I am advised that the holograph manuscript of The Sign of Four by A. Conan Doyle 
changed hands at auction at the Haenzel Galleries in Chicago some months ago for a neat 
$51,000. The purchasers were the Chicago book dealers, Hamill and Barker. And a copy (the 
14th known?) of the 1843 40-page pamphlet of "The Murders in the Rue Morgue" by Poe went 

to Lew David Feldman (House of El Dieff) for a pittance--$20,000. 


On, Webb. i 
---AJH 
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MARK TWAIN: DETECTIVE STORY WRITER 
An Appreciation 


by R. Jeff Banks 


The first American writer with a real literary reputation to surpass Edgar Allan Poe 
in output in the field of detective fiction was Mark Twain. Of course, everyone knows about 
Pudd'nhead Wilson and those oh so scientific fingerprints with which he solved a mystery in 

$ you have read this far thinking this would be another of those Pudd'nhead Wilson 
articles, you can put your mind at ease. Except for some incidental mentions, no more will 
be said about that work--precisely because everyone knows about it. 

Twain also wrote one of the most delightful Sherlock Holmes spoofs in the history of 
that ancient art in A Double-Barreled Detective Story (serialized in Harper's Magazine, 1901- 
1902; published in book form by Harper in . As the title indicates, the story has two 
of everything: two detectives (the immortal Holmes himself and Archy Stillman, possessor of 
wild talents that whould fit him for heroism in anybody's science fiction story), two mys- 
teries (who and where is that dastard father of Stillman's and who killed Flint Buckner and 
how?) , two Englishmen (Holmes and his very amusing nephew Fetlock Jones--sorry, no Watson), 
two men named Jacob Fuller (one of whom is the villain), two men hiding out under aliases 
(the innocent Jacob calling himself David Wilson and the guilty one Flint Buckner). Even 
though a part of the surprise ending has been given away in the foregoing catalog, reading 
the novelet is an experience no one who likes Twain, Holmes, Holmes parodies, or just detec- 
tive stories should deny himself. 

In "The Stolen White Elephant" (title story of a Twain collection published in 1882) 
the target of the satire is the Dime Novel detective hero, especially the very popular ones 
written by Allan Pinkerton. In this story a royal Indian elephant is "lost, strayed or 
stolen" during a stopover in the United States. No expense is spared in the publicity, 
offering of rewards and retaining the very best detectives, but nothing avails. Eventually 
the man responsible for the elephant finds it starved to death in the detective bureau's 
| pcan or bunkhouse. The obvious theme: such detectives as these are so inempt it is 

‘unny. 
Twain had earlier attacked the Pinkerton type of detective in his 1877 play Simon 
Wheeler, Detective (unpublished). Perhaps the author's longest unfinished work is a novel- 
Ization of the play somewhere between one-half and two-thirds complete which was edited and 
published with extensive notes by Franklin R. Rogers in 1963 (New York Public Library). One 
of the most successful bits of business in the finished portion has a trio of Pinkerton men 
hoodwinked by the desperado they are following into watching for their quarry whom they ex- 
pect to see climb down out of a tree disguised as a cow. 

Aside from Pudd'nhead Wilson Twain wrote only one mature detective story, or perhaps 
it would be better to say one mature story in which detection played an important part, "The 
Mysterious Stranger." 

Like all the other work of his later, bitter period, this story is thematically con- 
cerned with showing just what a rotten animal man is. What humor is found in the work is 
of the sardonic variety that marked all Twain's writings at the close of his career, and 
while the mystery element is not slight there is much more to the story than just that. The 
story is recommended, but not as a detective story. 

One that can be recommended as a detective story is "Tom Sawyer, Detective" (title 
story of an 1896 Twain collection). In this one Tom and Huck, who is the narrator, but not 
Jim return to Arkansas to rejuvenate the reputation of Tom's preacher uncle. They also re- 
cover the loot of a famous jewel robbery and exonerate the uncle from charges of murder. 
There is, of course, much more to the story than this, including a dramatic courtroom scene 
that would hardly embarrass Perry Mason were he instead of Tom the hero. But recounting 
much more of it here might discourage possible readers, and along with A Double-Barreled 
Detective Story this must rank as Twain's best work in the genre. 

Tt is really too bad that the author never got around to writing "Tom Sawyer's Con- 
spiracy" which was also to have been a detective story. However, most of the ideas he planned 
to use in that one were scattered among his other detective efforts. Mark Twain's detective 
fiction canon has now been completely catalogued unless one other borderline work should be 
mentioned. This is "Those Extraordinary Twins", which Twain himself explained was extracted 
from Pudd'nhead Wilson. Not a detective story in the truest sense, still. much of it, inclu- 
ding another outstanding coutroom performance by Wilson, is concerned with showing the unre- 
liability of eyewitness accounts of crime and the assignment of guilt and meting out of pun- 
ishment to the guilty party. Anyone who is familiar with Pudd'nhead Wilson and who enjoys 
the detective story should probably read "Those Extraordinary Twins’. : 

One of the most pleasant of the many pleasant publications related to this field in 
The Mystery Lover's Newsletter (now called The Mystery Reader's Newsletter) was the two-part 

juotations from the Mysteries" (Vol II, Nos. & selected by Marvin Lachman. Aside from 
the fact that this was so brief when there is such a wealth of available material, the pre- 
sent writer's only disappointment was that it included nothing from Twain. 

Furthermore, as it would be both an injustice to the reader and to Twain himself to 


close such a paper as this without including something in his own words, the following selec- 
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tion of pearls is hereby cast before you: 


"Training is everything. The peach was once a bitter almond; cauliflower is nothing 
but cabbage with a college education." Pudd'nhead Wilson is worth reading for the epigram- 
= pl pg A like the above, which stand as headquotations to each chapter, if for noth- 
ing else. 

"In this world one must be like everybody else if he doesn't want to provoke scorn or 
envy or jealousy." These are the words of the mother of detective-to-be Archy Stillman, urg- 
ing her son to keep his "wild talents" well concealed in Chapter 2 of A Double-Barreled Detec- 
tive Story. The following exchange is taken from the argument of a lynch mob decided how to 
ETIT Shertock Holmes. sc genio 

"'Come to a vote, men!' This from one of the Daly gang, Shadbelly Higgins. 'Quick! is 
it hang or shoot?' 

"'"Neither!' shouted one of his comrades. 'He'd be alive again in a week; burning's tje 
only permanency for him.'" ... 

"... Well, a detective don't ever ask a.question right out about what he wants to know. 
He asks questions away off yonder, round about, you know, that don't seem to bear on the 
matter at all, but bless you they're deep--deep as the sea. First thing a man knows, that 
detective has got all the information he wants, and that man don't ever suspect how he done 
it. . ." The title character of Simon Wheeler, Detective explained methodology thus. Iron- 
ically, the explanation is given to a man on whom the method did not work, despite the fact 
that Wheeler's interlocutor was making no effort to conceal anything from him. 

In Chapter 2 of "Tom Sawyer, Detective", Huckleberry Finn (who narrates the story) ex- 
plains just how much Tom loved a mystery: "It was always nuts for Tom Sawyer--a mystery was. 
If you'd lay out a mystery and a pie before me and him, you wouldn't have to say take your 
choice: it was a thing that would regulate itself. Because in my nature I always run to pie, 
whilst in his nature he has always run to mystery. People are made different. And it is 
the best way." 

The proper way to close this, as a means of commending the works mentioned to the 
reader, seems to be a misquotation from American history. Patrick Henry did not live to 
read any of the Mark Twain stories, but if he had, he might well have said, "If these be 
pleasin', make the most of it." 


PEER DAME SEE EIS RS OR, ae RR We aR SME: UR RI. Sa CW PETE | di Eee ei ee 
THE MISSING GOLF BALLS: 
A Magazine Story a la Mode. 
by Wex Jones* 


a Slitting open his left forearm with a razor, Holmes was about to inject a bicycle 
pumpful of cocaine, Willamette water, and local-option dope, when the light of battle gleamed 
in his eyes and caused the cat to think dawn had come. "Some one is coming upstairs, Watson,' 
he said. "I heard footsteps on the stairs, but--- You wonder how I know our visitor is com- 
ing up instead of going down," interrupted Holmes, reading my thoughts. "It's childishly 
simple," he continued. "I fixed the second step from the top so that anyone treading on it 
i shot down the whole flight. The stranger hasn't fallen yet, and must therefore be com- 

ng up." 

At that moment there was a crash. Holmes opened the door and stepped out. “Try again, 
my dear sir," he called out to the man who lay in a tumbled heap at the bottom of the stairs. 
RA time our visitor was more successful. He entered the room and took a seat opposite the 
window. 

"Did you have a good game?" said Holmes. 

"How did you guess---" 

"Nothing, my dear sir," answered Holmes. "Your moth has certain lines brought on by 
saying a vigorous word beginning with d, and the Sellwood transfer in your pocket tells me 
you are a golfer." 

"Yes, I play golf. My name is McStingo, 
to solve the mystery of the lost golf balls." 

Holmes brightened up. The old sleuth-hound instincts awoke. In a few moments he had 
the story from McStingo. Four thousand golf balls had been lost in two weeks. 

"Are you prepared for a long trip, Watson?" said Holmes, placing a revolver in his 
pocket. "Better take a Scotch glossary," he added. 

I compromised on a flask of it. 5 

Reaching the ground, Holmes drew out a microscope and examined each blade of grass. 

"A cow has been here lately," he muttered. 

"How did you know?" > 

He showed me a cowslip. 

P Inquiries in the neighborhood showed that there was indeed a cow. She was the picture 
of health. 

; "That cow," said Holmes, "has swallowed the golf balls. You see that big ad. over there, 
"Pills for the Pale'? She has taken the golf balls for pills, and the influence of mind over 
matter has caused her to grow well and give lots of milk." 

On our return to the house Holmes turned the case over to Detective Night, with the 
advice to get out a search warrant. 


*Reprinted from London Opinion and Today, December 9, 1905. 


" said our visitor. "I have come to ask you 
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THE PROBLEM OF MORAL VISION IN DASHIELL HAMMETT'S DETECTIVE NOVELS 
By George J. Thompson 


PART IV: The Maltese Falcon 


"The Emergency of the Hero" 


Dashiell Hammett's third novel, The Maltese Falcon (1930), has been called his best 
by most critics and for good reason. The development of character we noted as Hammett moved 
from his Op in Red Harvest to the one in The Dain Curse finds maturity in the creation of 
Sam Spade, the detective of The Maltese Falcon. As if to signify that a fully realized identity 
has come into being, Hammett for the first time names his protagonist, and for the first time 
a fully realized moral vision is articulated. Ambiguity exists, but despite what some inter- 
preters have argued, there is no ambiguity in Spade's behavior at the end. 


Few critics agree on how we should take the ending, but I will argue that the final 
confrontation between Sam Spade and Brigid O'Shaughnessy represents more clearly than any 
other in Hammett's writing the nature and scope of his moral vision. Spade's rejection of 
Brigid is at once pragmatic and moral, and it is a measure of Hammett's artistic development 
that he shows these to be interrelated and interdependent. In Red Harvest the pragmatic strain 
dominated, and the implication was that action in the real world had little or no functional 
relationship to moral concerns. The Dain Curse modified this view considerably, suggesting 
that moral action was possible, but Hammett did not allow his operative to become personally 
involved in the passions of the other characters. In The Maltese Falcon there is equal emphasis 
on the necessity of knowing the real world as it is (the pragmatic perception), and on acting 
according to principles (the moral code). 


Such a reading, however, is clearly at odds with most of the critical estimates of 
the novel. We. are told by one commentator, for example, that Spade is almost "totally amoral, 
almost cruel,"! and by another that Spade is simply one of Hammett's daemonic tough guys, "as 
amoral or immoral as his Antagonist." Robert Edenbaum sees the novel as à battle between a 
"villain who is a woman of sentiment and who thrives because he has none." He would have us 
believe that Spade's "“unscrupulousness" is the subject of the novel; he argues that Spadg knows 
Brigid is guilty from the beginning and that he uses her and manipulates her throughout. 
Irving Malin, on the other hand, sees Spade as an elusive and indefinable character, one who 
"Shares the archetypal qualities of such mythical heroes as_Odysseus, Samuel, and Jesus, and 
who yet seems to lack discernable motives for his actions."° Malin summarizes his position on 
The Maltese Falcon by saying: 


Hammett is able to undercut traditional values of heroism, quest, 
and romance by disguising idealism as cynicism, prophecy as sham, 
serious play as 'sport.' He resembles Spade: Hammett too eludes 
us as we try te determine the underlying motives for his curious, 
new mythology. 


Walter Blair, however, offers a reading divergent from these views and much more sym- 
pathetic to my approach. He quotes Oscar Handlin's description of Hammett's characters-- 
"Their virtues were distinctly personal--courage, dignity, and patience; and to them the hero 
clung for their own sake"/’--and goes on to argue: 


Honor to Sam Spade was conformity to a code of rules which he 
himself invented, a means of demonstrating his own worth against 
the world.8 


Blair concludes that by the end "Spade's actions make clear that he is the only character who 
has integrity, who obeys a code....Despite ghe fact that he has fallen in love with Brigid, he 
determines to turn her over to the police." 


More disparate views would be hard to come by. Where Blair and Handlin see Spade as 
a moral figure of courage, Grella sees him as cruel and immoral; Edenbaum agrees with Grella, and 
Malin plainly can't make up his mind what position to take. Perhaps William Kenney's statement 
on the novel may suggest some reasons for such variance of critical estimate. In saying that 
The Maltese Falcon is of major importance in the history and development of the modern detective 
novel, he says: 


Like Dorothy Sayers in her late novels, and Anthony Berkeley in 

the novels signed Francis Iles, Hammett in The Maltese Falcon reduces 
the detective element to so minor a role that one hesitates to speak 
of it as a detective novel at all, It seems, rather, a novel about 

a detective, quite another thing. 
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Kenney's point is well taken, even though he believes his perception to be evidence of a weak- 
ness in the novel. What is more probably indicates, however, is that Hammett may be doing 
something other than trying to write a traditional detective story. Hammett has not received 
the kind of critical attention he deserves partly because, like Kenney, too many commentators 
assume he must belong to a school of detective writers or to a particular tradition, Raymond 
Chandler put the problem most succinctly when he said that "once in a long while a detective 
story writer is treated as a writer, but very seldom," l and that what too often happens is 
that critics catalog stories rather than examining them thoroughly for their own merits. 


Perhaps nothing so well illustrates Chandler's point than the fact that Edenbaum's, 
Malin's, and Grella's essays appear in a collection entitled Tough Guy Writers of the Thirties. 
Such catalogins is not necessarily suspect; in fact it is often extremely helpful, but it can 
indicate a narrowness of approach to a writer's work. Further, it is interesting to note that 
in each essay the emphasis is on showing Hammett to be a purveyor of the tough-guy Weltanschau- 


ung, but little or no attention i/s given to the question of what his intention may have been 
in constructing the plot as he does, or in how well he does it. 


That critics see such apparently diverse qualities in Sam Spade may suggest that 
The Maltese Falcon is a flawed work or that Hammett's underlying conception has not been clearly 
discerned. I wish to offer the hypothesis that the novel has a very particular plot--a 
renunciation plot--and that the effect achieved is one of admiration. Hammett subjects his 
protagonist to severe moral temptations, and shows that he contains the potentiality for fall- 
ing to the numerous lures presented in the novel if he so chooses. Brigid is, of course, the 
greatest temptation, and the power of the plot derives partly from his vulnerability to her. 
His renunctation of her proposal at the end is shown to be extremely difficult for him, and 
it is because Hammett shows it to be so that we can rightly measure Spade's moral strength and 
courage in saying no. 


Robert, Edenbaum has described detective work in The Maltese Falcon as "a metaphor 
for existence," 2 but he is content to mean by it that the detective is tough enough to make 
his own terms of existence. He is right, as far as he goes, but Hammett's point in the novel 
is that Spade's detective work discovers not only a murderess but at the same time a basic 
trugh concerning human relationships. The triumph of Hammett's plot is that the developing 
love relationship between Spade and Brigid is coherently tied to the investigation of his 
partner's murder and to the search for the falcon. Because Brigid stands at the center of 
all three concerns, Spade's reaction to her at the end reflects very clearly what he has come 
to discover concerning the nature of external reality, and his relationship to it. The arrival 
of Spade at such knowledge is Hammett's central interest, and he uses detection as the means. 
It is in this fuller sense that detective work becomes a metaphor for existence, 


Failure to perceive such coherence leads William Kenney to argue that The Maltese 
Falcon is finally a flawed work: 


The emotional climax of the novel is surely the scene in which 
Spade tells Brigid of his intention to turn her over to the 
police. Yet this scene grows out of what has been only a minor 
element in the plot, the murder of Miles Archer, The novel's 
main action, the quest for the falcon, reaches its climax with 
the discovery that the bird is not genuine. There is then a 
structural division in the final episodes of the novel, giving 
the scene bétween Spade and Brigid, excellent as it is in itself, 
almost the air of an afterthought. 13 


Kenney fails to perceive the cause and effect relationship between the three strands of the 
plot, fhough he does see that much of the action is “constructed as a series of ironic rever- 
sals"!4 and that this structural pattern suggests the "constant need for reapprisal in human 
experience." 


In a way it is surprising that Kenney should finally fail to see the unity of The 
Maltese Falcon because he comes so very close to articulating it. He admits that Spade throws 
Brigid over at the end because he becomes aware their relationship has been based entirely on 
deception and that therefore whatever may have been with them has been poisoned;!6 but he will 
later say that the most serious flaw in the novel is 


the gap between the seriousness with which Spade's character is 
presented and the artificiality of the action in which he is 
involved. The potential human meaning of Spade's attempt to 
formulate and follow a viable code in an amoral environment is 

not fully realized because the environment in which beautiful 
international thieves exercise their cunning stratagems is too 
obviously of the stuff of romantic gaydreams to reflect adequately 
the realities of human experience. | 
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One of the problems with such a reading is its narrow conception of Spade's "environment," a 
narrowness that originates from the mistaken notion that the murder of Miles Archer is only "a 
minor element in the plot" and that the main action is the quest for the falcon, ! 


The generating question of the novel is who kilted Miles Archer. Hammett employs his 
usual technique of exposition, showing that this narrowly conceived question has its answer in 
an extremely complex and ambiguous labyrinth of intentions and motives. As in Red Harvest and 
The Dain Curse, the initial crime in The Maltese Falcon proves to be only the beginning of a 
much more complicated case. In the Hammett world, crime proliferates outward, permeating 
various levels of society and threatening to engulf the detective. The battle is not simply 
conceived as the good detective against the evil forces as in television's "Mannix" or “ironside." 
In Hammett's novels crime becomes more a try-works for the testing of the detective's inner 
strength and character. We found in Red Harvest that crime twisted the Op's perspective of 
himself and his world, and in The Dain Curse that crime twisted everyone but the Op, although 
we must say that Hammett kept his detective free of personal pitfalls and thus failed to 
thoroughly test his operative. But here in The Maltese Falcon Hammett returns to his action- 
centered detective, and shows through Spade's actions and reactions that ethical action is 
possible in a world of treachery and deceit, despite personal involvement. 


The novel:opens with a red herring, A "Miss Wonderly" appears in Spade's office and 
wishes to employ him on a missing person's case. Supposedly Miss Wonderly's sister, Corinne, 
has run away with a bad-natured fellow calledi floyd Thursby. Sam and Miles take her case, and 
that night Miles is murdered in an alley. Spade's initial question is who killed his partner? 
This is the first strand of Hammett's triplicate plot, 


In her second scene in the novel, Miss Wonderly turns out to be Brigid O'Shaughnessy. 
She admits her first story was a lie, and pleads for Sam's protection against evil forces that 
she says she cannot, for the present, identify for him. He will have to trust her. Although 
Sam perceives she is a good actress, he agrees nevertheless to become her protector--for a fee. 
His decision to stand as her protector initiates the second strand of the novel's plot: the 
relationship between Sam and Brigid. 


The appearance of the perfumed dandy Joel Cairo introduces the third plot strand: the 
quest for the Maltese falcon. Cairo urges Spade to accept five thousand dollars to get the bird 
back. Like the two Continental Ops before him, Spade makes his code of ethics clear from the 
outset: "You're not hiring me to do any murders or burglaries for you, but simply to get it 
back if possible in an honest and lawful way" (327). At this point Cairo asks that his gun be 
returned, Spade having wrestled it from him in the beginning of the interview, and Spade, sus- 
pecting no betrayal, returns it, only to have it again turned on him. 


In a very subtle way, Hammett has introduced within the first five chapters three plot 
strands, and has integrated them. Sam's trust in Cairo's good intentions suffers betrayal, 
and this reversal of expectation marks not only what will be seen to be a dominant theme in the 
novel, but reflects ironically on the preceding scene with Brigid. In her longest speech in 
that scene, she urges him to trust her: 


Then can't you trust me a little?...I know I've no right to ask you 
to trust me if I won't trust you. I do trust you, but I can't tell 
you. I can't tell you now...I'm afraid of trusting you. i don't 
mean that. I do trust you, but--I trusted Floyd...(316).¢ 


Spade is not convinced. As he says to Effie Perine, his secretary: "She's got too many names" 
(321), but though he cannot believe in her words, by agreeing to protect her and to put himself 
on the line for her, he indicates he is willing to trust in her basic goodness. 


Robert Edenbaum would violently disagree. He argues that 


Spade baits Effie again and again by asking what her ‘woman's intui- 
tion' tells her about Brigjd O'Shaughnessy; Effis is ‘for her;' 
‘that girl ts all right‘. 


But if we look at one of these 'baiting' scenes carefully,we note that Sam's responses are not 
as simple as Edenbaum suggests: 


‘Does your woman's intuition still tell you that she's a madonna 

or something?' She looked sharply up at him. 'I still believe 

that no matter what kind of trouble she's gotten into she's all right, 
if that's what you mean,' ‘That's what I mean,' (360) 


At the end of this scene, Sam asks Effie to put Brigid up for a few days at her apartment because 
she is in some danger. 


Although there is a bantering tone in this scene because of Spade's exaggeration of 
Effie's view of Brigid as a "madonna," his concern seems real. He, too, thinks "she's all 
right," and his intention to keep her with Effie certainly indicates that he does not see her 
as a dangerous killer. Furthermore, and most damaging to Edenbaum's argument, it would be point- 
less if, at this juncture in the novel, Sam already knows Brigid is a murderess. We would be 


20 
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forced to regard him as a fool were this so; it would mean that he allows himself to fall in 
love with her (or very close to it) and then, at the end, to stand up and repudiate her for 
her falseness. That would be stupid and unconvincing. He knows, for example, that Iva Archer 
is a bitch and, thoygh he has been willing to sleep with her in the past, it is clear he has 
no feeling for her. But there is an emphasis on Sam's growing feeling for Brigid, an empha» 
sis hardly consistent with his clear-sightedness which Edenbaum posits by arguing that he 
knows almost from the beginning that she is guilty.. 


The entire emphasis in the first half of the novel is, in fact, on Spade's obvious 
desire to want to believe in Brigid despite all the evidence he gathers to the contrary. He 
knows she isn't what she pretends to be, but her lying is not what bothers him as much as her 
refusal to give him some indication that below her words lie some kind of substance or truth: 


Spade laughed. His laughter was brief and somewhat bitter. 

‘That is good,' he said, ‘coming from you. What have you given 

me besides money? Have you given me any of your confidence? any of 
the truth? any help in helping you? Haven'e you tried to buy my 
loyalty with money and nothing else?' (321-22) 


Spade's bitterness is the bitterness of a man who hopes to find something other than he would 
normally (and cynically) expect and keeps finding himself disappointed. He wants a sign, an 
indication that his confidence will not be violated. Amoral men to not talk in such a manner; 
they do not posit values of moral substance. Spade does. Brigid fails to understand what he 
is really asking for; she responds by asking, “Can I buy you with my body" (332), a response 
that makes him contemptuous and angry: 


I don't give a damn about your honesty...I don't care what kind of 
tricks you're up to, what your secrets are, but I've got to have 
something to dhow that you know what you're doing. ... I'm willing 
to help you. I've done what I could so far. If necessary I'll go 
ahead blindfolded, but I can't do it without more confidence in you 
than I've got now. You've got to convince me that you know what 
ites att about. ma. (332) 


He demands to know what is going on; if he is to back her, he needs to know she is not playing 
games. He needs a reason to have confidence in her if he is to act for her. As he puts it, 
"You don't have to trust me .., as long as you can persuade me to trust you" (336). 


The three plot strands become more clearly interwoven when Brigid reveals to Sam that 
she too is trying to recover the Maltese falcon, What she tells Sam in the chapter entitled 
"Brigid" are lies, as he well sees, but some truth is there: Brigid is part of the search for 
the falcon. She and Joel Cairo are, therefore, connected, though their precise relationship 
remains clouded. Miles Archer's death is still unaccounted for, but we now see that it must be 
tied in with the falcon affair. The three strands are also held together through the linking 
of Thursby and Brigid. Thursby is a central figure in Brigid's first story and is therefore 
seemingly connected with the murder of Miles Archer. In her second story to Spade, Thursby 
is her reputed travelling companion from the Orient whom she suspects of killing Miles. This 
lie, as it later turns out, is her gambit for gaining Spade's sympathy and protection, and thus 
an important element in plot-strand two. Since Thursby is mentioned by Cairo as a competitor 
for the falcon, it is more than likely that Brigid has an interest in it too, The reader is 
fairly certain, as is Spade, by the end of Chapter Five that the falcon quest and Brigid's 
troubles are related. 


In short, the quest for the falcon slowly emerges as the center for all the unanswered 
questions in the novel: who killed Miles? What is Brigid really mixed up in? What is the 
relationship between Cairo and Gutman? And what does Brigid want with Sam Spade? The falcon 
comes to stand for the labyrinthian and complex motivations in which the initial question of 
the novel--who killed Miles--finds its answer. 


The Maltese falcon is described and its pedigree given by the smooth talking, bibulous 
fat villain, Casper Gutman, in Chapter Thirteen, "The Emperor's Gift." One of the interesting 
things about its supposed history is that it has served as a symbol for so many diverse quali- 
ties: loyalty, responsibility, greed, love, nobility, disguise, and murder. It began as a 
symbol of the unswerving loyalty of the people of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem on Malta 
to the Spanish Emperior Charles V. Stolen by buccaneers, it appeared one hundred years later 
in the possession of Sir Francis Verney of England. It next appeared in 1713 in the possession 
of King Victor Armadeus II, who gave it to his wife as a token of his love. For two hundred 
years it surfaced intermittently, once in Naples and once in Paris during the Carlist revolution. 
At this time it was disguised, painted over to look like any common artifact. As Gutman tells 
it, its real value wasn't discovered until 1911 by a Greek antique dealer, He was murdered for 
it, and it was not until Gutman chased it down seventeen years later that it was again seen, 
this time in the possession of a Russian General. Gutman sent agents after it, but he has not 
heard of it since, and he now wants Spade to locate it. 
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Critics have had a good deal to say about the nature and function of this falcon. 
Irving Malin suggests that it represents the metaphysical: 


The more we learn about it, the more 'metaphysical' it becomes. 
This is the secret--the falcon changes ... it is a changing symbol 
of change itself. It can never really be grasped; it vanishes 

~ triumphantly. 24 

William Nolan quotes Ross Macdonald as having said about it: 


The black bird is hollow, worthless, The reality behind appear- 
ance is a treacherous vacuum ... The bird's lack of value implies 
Hammett's final comment on the inadequacy and superficiality of 
Spade's life and ours. If only his bitterly inarticulate struggle 
for self-realization were itself more fully realized ... Sam Spade 
could have become a great indigenous tragic figure ... I think The 
Maltese Falcon ... is tragedy of a new kind, deadpan tragedy. 


Though both are interesting comments, I think neither perceives the full subtlety of Hammett's 
symbol. By the end of the novel, we see that the falcon's history finds substantiality in the 
action even if not in real historical terms. The falcon's qualities are reflected in every 
character. Among other things, the falcon is a bird of prey, and as such it symbolizes not only 
the rapacious natures of Gutman, Cairo, Wilmer, and Brigid, but also the violence and brutality 
of all those who (if the history can be believed) connived to possess it. The bird's historical 
connection with love and romance is repeated in Sam's love for Brigid and Brigid's use of the 
romantic lure to entrap Sam, and its association with nobility is repeated in Spade's noble 
adherence to his code and in Gutman's phoney aristocratic manners. The falcon's elusiveness, 
moreover, connects with the dominant problem of the novel: knowing reality. 


Seen this way, the falcon becomes first and foremost a symbol of the human condition-- 
its best and worst potentialities. Most importantly, it becomes symbolic of the problematic 
nature of reality. It is assumed to be an object of great value, and Hammett's characters desig 
their plans, attitudes, and actions around this assumption. But it turns out to be a fake, a 
phoney, worth only its weight in lead. Hammett even leaves the reality of the real falcon in 
doubt. The long and involved history and pedigree may be pure romance--a fantasy. The irony is 
that Brigid, Gutman, and the rest have lied, cheated, and murdered in their pursuit of this 
object, and all for nothing. This is poetic justice in itself. Hammett implies that one's per- 
ception of a thing becomes its reality for him, but the nature of perception and its relationshi 
to action is complicated, in this case, because the object that precipitates the action in the 
novel is never actually seen, The Maltese Falcon is largely about the problem of detecting real 
ity and the problem of acting according to one’s own apprehension of the way things are, and 
Hammett's treatment of the falcon throughout suggests the danger--and even foolishness--of trust 
ing external images. 


If the falcon symbolizes the ways of seeing and acting of most of the characters in 
The Maltese Falcon, Sam Spade's parabolic story of Flitcraft in Chapter Seven is about the way 
someone else saw reality and who, because of a fortuitous event, came to see that his view of 
the way things worked in the world had little or no basis in fact. His new perception most 
clearly represents Sam Spade's own view of reality. The Flitcraft story and the Maltese falcon 
are not opposing embleme; their meanings reinforce one another, but the Flitcraft tale reflects 
a vision of reality that is more focused because it is Simplified and grounded in the practical, 
work-a-day world. 


Spade tells Brigid the story right after she has insisted that he must trust her. 
Though he has tried to force her to some truth, she has resisted his probings. The story is 
gold in Spade's "matter-of-fact voice" (334), and concerns a case he once worked on years before 
Flitcraft, a man with a twenty-five thousand a year job, a wife and child, and a home in the 
suburbs, narrowly escapes being hit by a beam falling from eight stories up, on his way to work. 
This chance escape dramatically alters his view of life as a sane and orderly affair, and demon- 
strates to him that in ordering his affairs he had gotten out of step with life (335-6). He 
now realizes that man lives only while blind chance spares him. As: a result, he leaves his fami 
and disappears, only to surface years later again remarried and settled in suburbia. Spade 
remarks to Brigid: 


He wasn't sorry for what he had done. It seemed reasonable enough 

to him. I don't think he even knew he had settled back naturally 
into the same groov he had jumped out of in Tacoma. But that's the 
part of it I always liked. He adjusted himself to beams falling, and 
then no more of them fell, and he adjusted himself to them not fall- 
ing: (336) 


William Kenney takes the anecdote to be an example of the doctrine that "the man who thinks he 
can plan his life and control his destiny is a fool, "2 He also argues that the "final irony of 
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Flitecraft's story is that his insight and his dgcision to act on his insight prove as meaning- 
less as anything else in a universe of chance." Irving Malin sees a connection between the 
Flitcraft gory and the falcon because they both reflect the impermanency of. identities in 

the novel. Robert Edenbaum goes even further by suggesting that the anecdote represents 

the "naturaljstic conception of the randomness of the universe [that] is Spade's vision 
throughout."29 According to him, Spade lives "by Fijgcraft's vision of meaninglessness and 

the hard knowingness that follows from that vision." 


Kenney's perception that Flitcraft's discovery about the true nature of life involves 
his seeing thatman cannot presume to know or control his own reality is interesting and quite 
accurate. Certainly one thing the anecdote tells us is that life is unpredictable and un- 
certain. It is very similar to Hamlet's perception after the sea-voyage and the graveyard 
scene. But to then argue that the meaninglessness of life is all one can be sure of is to 
miss the point all together. Edenbaum makes a similar error by assuming that Spade follows 
such a vision. More likely, the story suggests that the external world lacks certainty, and 
therefore one must not count on the stability of anything outside of one's self. Flitcraft 
discovers that his previous life has been a lie because he has acted on false assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of the world. Therefore he determines he must act in such a way as to free 
himself from reliance on such false security. Critic John Paterson remarks that the Flitcraft 
story approximates 


the central experience of the age, the experience of a war epoch, 
of an age of transition in which men are less confident of their 
values and their motives, less pleased with the society they have 
constructed. 


Flitcraft's new vision is not one meaninglessness, but of meaning, and it reflects not only 
Spade's sense that order is no longer a viable quality of the external world but Hammett's 
as well. 


Hammett seems to imply that one's freedom lies in what one does, and what one does 
is necessitated by how one sees the world. The meaning of the Flitcraft parable is that if 
one can see clearly enough to understand that external reality is unstable and unpredictable, 
then one must be ready to react to its ironies. As Hamlet put it after coming to a similar 
recognition, "the readiness is all." Hamlet's madness was partly the madness of acting as if 
the world were predictable enough to attempt to shape destinies and control events; Flit- 
craft's life up to the moment the beam fell reflects a similar madness. But with the fall of 
the beam he reacts according to his new perception. Hammett's point here is that it is not 
enough to simply recognize truth; one must act upon it, and so he has Flitcraft leave every- 
thing that he had created while living under the illusion. When beams no longer fall, he 
readjusts his vision and creates a family life very similar to the one he left. 


Flitcraft's return to a life exactly parallel to the one he left is the most problem- 
atic element of the story. How has he changed? It may be that Hammett wishes to suggest that 
his "second" life is truer than his first because in the first instance beams fell and he was 
not prepared but here in the second he has experienced his world as one in which beams do not 
fall and therefore he can rely on a certain pattern of order. But equally, I think, Hammett 
intends us to see the parable as an illustration of the difference between Flitcraft's life 
and Sam Spade's. For a moment only has Flitcraft experienced the world of the detective, a 
world in which beams are forever likely to fall. Flitcraft has the luxury of not having to 
life according to his new knowledge that the world is (or can be) terrifyingly unpredictable; 
his world does not often enough reveal itself as that. But Spade's does, and one senses in 
his attraction to Flitcraft's unknowing return to his old ways perhaps a sense of envy, the 
envy of an outsider regarding a being in a different world. 


At any rate, to some extent the Flitcraft parable, like the Maltese falcon, stands for 
the absurdity of assuming that the external world is necessarily stable. Both illustrate the 
problematic nature of reality. The parable points more to the inescapable loneliness and 
uncertainty of Spade's life, a life that most of us share only in brief moments, whereas the 
Maltese falcon symbolizes the impermanency of all external objects and patterns. Significantly, 
it is the object that everyone but Spade uses to determine his actions. The irony is that 
Gutman, Brigid, Cairo and Wilmer are slaves to their conceptions of it, thus making them just 
as unaware and unprepared as Flitcraft before his beam fell. In a very real sense, they have 
no reality because their selves are defined wholly in terms on their reliance on, and per- 
ception of, the shimmering falcon. 


In fact, Hammett's very method of characterizing the four conspirators indicates their 
lack of inner reality. William Kenney argues that they 


do not share Spade's complexity, but are drawn with a clarity based 
on intelligent simplification. To achieve this clarity, Hammett 
resorts successfully to the device of providing each character with 
a distinct and individual style of speech. 
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We know them by the way they speak. Their words suggest what they wish to appear to be: 
Gutman's jovial and aristocratic pose; Brigid's helpless and sensuous one; Wilmer's tough 
rhetoric; and Cairo's oily and pretentious veneer. But there is no clarity here. In each 

case their words belie their real natures. Words fly up but deeds go along the ground, and 
what the conspirators say has little or no relationship to what they are. Walter Blair des- 
cribes this’ as Hammett's "association of deceptive images and descriptive details with the 
characters," which gives them outward aspects incongruous with their actual natures.33 Gutman 
turns out to be cruel and ruthless man in his actions; despite his fatherly rhetoric concerning 
Wilmer he is all-too-willing to turn him.over to the police if it means his greed for the 
falcon can be satisfied. Wilmer's tough rhetoric belies his childish nature. Although he kills 
two people in the novel--Thursby and Captain Jacobi--he is impotent before Spade and Gutman 

in the final scenes. His tough pose disintegrates, and the last we see of him he is running 
away. Beneath Cairo's perfumed appearance lies a vicious and degenerate nature. His homo- 
sexuality suggests his impotence and inauthenticity of self. Beneath Brigid's helpless girl- 
in-need role lies a scheming, tough-minded, murderous mind, 


The language and appearance of the four villains, then, are as ambiguous and unreli- 
able as the Maltese falcon itself. There are those critics who scoff at The Maltese Falcon 
because, in the words of one, "Judged even by the lenient standards of mystery fiction its 
characters are parodies of Hammett's blend of romantic adventurousness and stoic coolness."34 
But I would rather stress that in presenting a "romantic" and exotic cast of characters, 
Hammett has so treated them that we see them critically, not as real romantic figures but as 
people beguiled by their own romantic notions of how the universe works. Because they are as 
eee oT deceiving themselves as they are in deceiving others, they prove vulnerable to 
Sam Spade. 


Hammett's handling of Spade's physical characteristics deserves attention because 
there is a sublety to it that is lacking in his rendering of the others. Sam, too, seems to 
have been given his "handle": he is "a blond Satan," has tigerish yellow eyes, and grins 
"“wolfishly." Yet at the same time he is described as a large, powerful man whose life-style 
exudes confidence and control. Hammett puts it this way: 


Spade's thick fingers made a cigarette with deliberate care, 
sifting a measured quantity of tan flakes down into curved paper, 
spreading the flakes so that they lay equal at the ends with a 
slight depression in the middle, thumbs rolling the paper's inner 
edge down and up under the outer edge as forefingers pressed it 
over, thumbs and fingers sliding to the paper cylinder's ends to 
hold it even while the tongue licked the flap, left forefinger and 
thumb pinching their end while right forefinger and thumb twisted 
their end and lifting the other to Spade's mouth. (11) 


The paragraph containues on in the same vein. This is Spade's initial reaction to the news 
that Miles Archer has been killed, I quote at some length because Hammett's third person 
narration of Spade's actions rolling a cigarette etch clearly in the reader's mind his essen- 
tial character. The labels--blond Satan, tigerish eyes, and the wolfish grin--represent what 
his appearance is to others. As such it resembles the tough, survival-of-the fittest role 
that Wilmer plays, and that Brigid, Gutman, and Cairo find so appealing in Spade. He indeed 
appears to be a man who might be a suitable protector, or partner in a corrupt enterprise. 

He appears to be tough, ruthless, corruptible--characteristics which encourage the villains 
to think he can be used profitably. 


But the irony is that the conspirators see Spade no more clearly than they see them- 
selves or the Maltese falcon. We do see more to Spade primarily because of the repeated des- 
criptions of his ceremonial behavior, Hammett's description of Spade making and lighting a 
cigarette illustrates Spade's controlled and deliberate character; he is a man rooted in the 
real world of detail and cold fact. We know him by what he does; his private actions define 
who and what he is. In a chaotic world, man must make his own stability. The ceremonial 
quality of Spade's actions reflect his method of creating his own personal order within in- 
stability. Donald Phelps has said that Hammett's Op and his other heroes ‘become the center of 
their own universe, its fulcrum and its magnetic pole.3 Spade's reaction to Miles' death 
is shown through his actions, not his feelings. He never liked Miles, and we sense this in 
his reaction. It seems action is equated with truth in Spade. With the other characters, 
neither their actions nor their words are reliable clues to their natures. 


Actions, then, falsify less than words. Although the villains' "actions" are mislead- 
ing, Hammett Shows us that what they do in the novel is false, a role adopted to conform to 
their chosen verbal mask. Most of their real actions--their violent murders and degenerate 
practices--happen either before the novel opens or take place off stage and we don't see them 
in private. It is part of Spade's job to detect their real natures by uncovering the truth of 
what they have done. The verbal screens and misleading actions of the conspirators have him 
perplexed throughout most of the novel. As he says to Brigid> "I've got to keep in some sort 
of touch with all the loose ends of this dizzy affair if I'm ever going to make heads or tails 
of it." (89) 
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Hammett arranges his plot in what initially seems to be a very misleading fashion. 
A series of intricately false complications lead and mislead Spade and the reader until the 
discovery scene, Chapter Twenty. Besides adding the proper ingredients of mystification and 
suspense necessary for any good mystery story, these complications illustrate the difficulty 
of oe truth in a false world, and indicate the qualities requisite for survival in such 
a world. 


I count nine major deceptions. The first four have already been mentioned. Brigid 
as "Miss Wonderly" is the first, and her accusation against Thursby as Miles' killer is the 
second. The third is the police view that Spade had a hand in Miles' death, a view momentar- 
ily strengthened when we learn he has been seeing Iva Archer secretly and that her brother 
believes him to be guilty. The fourth appears in Chapter Nine, where Brigid tells Spade a 
series of lies connecting Thursby and herself to the Maltese falcon. We are led to believe 
that she is a helpléss victim of his greed. Fifth, in Chapter Twelve we are led to believe 
that foul play may account for Brigid's mysterious disappearance, a red herring which accounts 
for Spade's belief that her phone call for help in Chapter Sixteen is legitimate--the seventh 
false lead. The sixth again involves the police: they believe that a gambler's revenge drama 
is the cause of all the trouble (Chapter 15). The eighth is the Rhea Gutman scene which leads 
Spade on another wild goose chase. The ninth is the supposedly missing one thousand dollar 
bill in Chapter Nineteen. What appears to be Brigid's prestidigitation turns out to be a 
controlled test given to Spade by Gutman, Spade doesn’t fall for it and when the trick is 
discovered, our growing suspicion of Brigid is somewhat dissipated. She again appears clean. 


We must add a tenth. The discovery that the Maltese falcon is a phony shows it to 
be very much a part of the red herring world of the novel. The climatic irony is that the 
actions of the conspirators prove to be not only a masquerade for Spade's benefit, but worth- 
less and empty even in their own world. Because they have based all their actions on a 
false supposition concerning the falcon, they do not escape the fall of their beam. 


These ten incidents involve all three strands--Miles' death, Brigid and Spade, and 
the quest for the Maltese falcon--and connect the three environments of the novel: the world 
of the police, the world of the conspirators, and the world of Sam Spade. William Kenney's 
complaint that the action in the novel is "artificial" stems from his narrow conception of 
the plot and a failure to see that the unreal quality of the events in the novel is precisely 
Hammett's point. The plot is larger and more inclusive than the schemes of the villains. 
The police are even more unclear than Spade about where the truth lies, and Spade himself 
is led in circles during his investigation. The villains, too, are finally shown to have 
completely mistaken truth for falsehood. Everyone in the novel, from District Attorney Bryan 
to Effie Perrine--who never comes to accept the full truth about Brigid--to Brigid herself 
in the final scenes, is mistaken in their conceptions of the truth. Hammett has rendered a 
fictional landscape that illustrates, at every turn, how difficult it is to find the path to 
truth--any truth--and how ironic it is when man, believing himself. to be in possession of 
truth, creates artificial patterns which have no basis in reality. 


But Spade's job is by definition to find the truth. In order for him to act in the 
real world, he must appear to be part of it. Like the conspirators, Sam plays a variety of 
roles, and becomes an expert at the art of illusion and role-playing. But there is a dif- 
ference. Every role he plays has a clear correlation with his real nature. Spade's fictions, 
like his story of Flitcraft, are always rooted in the hard, cold world of fact; and this is 
one reason he is able to retain control over his antagonists. For example, in the chapter, 
"Horse Feathers," Spade improvizes brilliantly to keep himself, Brigid, and Cairo from 
going to jail. He not only verbally out-manoeuvers the police but gains the upper hand 
because he is able to control his feelings under pressure, Lieutenant Dundy, in his shame 
at being stymied by Spade's rendition of the happenings in the room, loses his temper and 
slaps Spade. As Spade tells Brigid: "It was that in losing his head and Slugging me he 
overplayed his hand" (74). Like the villains, Dundy is inflexible, ruled by his passions as 
much as they are by their greed, and therefore he is vulnerable to someone who is more flexi- 
ble and aware of the exigencies of the situation, ` : 


Time and time again Spade demonstrates such control. It is not that he lacks feel- 
ings, as some have argued. I see no reason to doubt his rage following the scene with 
Dundy: 

Red rage came suddenly into his face and he began to talk in 

a harsh guttural voice. Holding his maddened face in his hands, 

glaring at the floor, he cursed Dundy for five minutes without a 

break, cursed him obscenely, blasphemously, repetitiously, in a 

harsh guttural voice. (348 
As he says to Brigid: "I do hate being hit without hitting back," but it is "A cheap enough 


price to pay for winning" (348). Winning is the point, and Spade possesses the ability of 
Ben Jonson's rogues: to keep distance and maintain perspective. 
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Spade is an imaginative role player. He creates out of impulse and intuition. When 
Gutman appears to hire him to recover the falcon, Spade forces Gutman to play his game: 


Maybe you could have got along without me if you'd kept clear 
of me. You can't now. Not in San Francisco. You'll come in 
or you'll get out--and you'll do it today. (367) 


His new role is to appear tough but vulnerable. In contrast to Gutman's bland and controlled 
veneer, Spade plays almost a Dundy role--he loses his temper--and Gutman falls for it. Ina 
later scene, confident he can outwit Spade, Gutman drugs him and tries to work alone, thus 
creating enough ripples of action--the meeting with Brigid and Jacibo on the ship and the shoot- 
ing of Jacobi, as well as the Rhea Gutman incident--for Spade to trace. 


Ironically, it is Gutman's precipitous action that eventually gives Spade his most 
pontent weapon: the black bird. Dying, Jacobi leaves it with Sam, and in Chapters Eighteen 
and Nineteen Spade plays his most brilliant roles. Edenbaum argues that his ggal power lies 
in his ability to "rob a Gutman of his ultimate weapon, the threat of death." He argues 
further that 

When Gutman threatens Spade, the detective can argue that the 

fat man needs him alive; Gutman returns that there are other ways 
to get information; Spade, in his turn, insists that there is no 
terror without the threat of death, that he can play Gutman so 
that he fat man will not kill him, but that if need be he can 
force Gutman to kill him. Who but the tough guy can make the beam 
fall? In that lies the tough guy's power to set his own terms in 
life and death, a power that 4s the basis for his popularity in 
detective and other fiction. 3 


Nicely put, if all you want to od is further a thesis arguing that Space is an archetypal tough- 
guy, but in its neat formulation it obscures more than it clarifies. Hammett's point in these 
scenes is surely not that Spade is merely unafraid of eath; rather, the emphasis is on Spade's 
psychological manipulation of Gutman, and Cairo and Wilmer. He knows he can force them to his 
will because he knows the extent of their greed. For example, when Wilmer wants to "fog" him, 
Spade only smiles and says: 


‘Young Wild West.' His voice matched his smile. ‘Maybe you 
ought to tell him that shooting me before you get your hands 
on the falcon would be bad for business.' (415) 


He knows they can't "afford" to kill him. He plays them off against one another in a manner 
very reminiscent of the Op in Red Harvest. Spade's power is not so much his contempt of death 
as it is his knowledge of his enemies. Knowing that greed is the most powerful passion in 
Gutman, he knows he is safe because Gutman is completely predictable. His careless attitude 
towards death is more rhetorical than real: 


‘Like hell I must.' Spade flung his words out with a brutal 
sort of carelessness that gave them more weight than they could 
have got from dramatic emphasis or from loudness. (417) 


Spade's real power is knowing the way things are. 


The main business of Chapters Eighteen and Nineteen is Spade's discovery of the cen- 
tral unanswered questions of the novel: who killed Miles, who killed Thursby, who killed Jacobi, 
and what is Brigid's real connection with the falcon? Spade pretends to be one of the villains, 
willing to accept payment for the bird and to trick the police. Here again critics have failed 
to see through Spade's role: 


Paradoxically, in The Maltese Falcon the good guy is a ‘blonde satan' 
and the villain is an innocent as She pretends to be. For that 
matter Gutman, Cairo, even Wilmer, are appalled by Spade, and in 
their inability to cope with him are as innocent as Brigid. 


Spade's role playing has a point, however. His. pretense for the need of a "fall guy" is his 
method of probing for the truth of who shot who and why. Were Spade as corrupt as some critics 
would have it,4! why would he bother with all this?- Why wouldn't he simply take Gutman's money 
and turn over the bird? Surely his intention in these scenes is to discover some answers. By 
suggesting Wilmer for fall-guy, Spade can force Gutman to construct plausible reasons why the 
police might be convinced and accept him as the murderer of Miles and Thursby. Spade says, 


If. . . he used the same gun on both, the bullets will match up. 
Everybody will be satisfied. (415) 


Gutman's answer, "'Yes, but--' Gutman stopped to look at the boy" (415). He resists the sug- 
gestion, so Spade suggests Cairo. But again Gutman resists. So far Spade hasn't gained much 
information, but it is clear from his method of phrasing his suggestions in the hypothetical 
if-then form that he is experimenting with theories in order to get information. 
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To speed the process of detection, Spade needles the hot-tempered Wilmer until he 
drives him to pull a gun. At this point, faced with a loss of profit, Gutman reacts, and 
turns against Wilmer. Spade has successfully driven a wedge between the antagonistic forces 
and is in full control. With Wilmer's over-reaction, Spade has made Gutman play his hand, and 
has his fall-guy. Now he can force details to the surface: 


"Let's get the details fixed. Why did he shoot Thursby? And 
why and where and how did he shoot Jacobi?' (421) 


‘Again Gutman resists, trying to cover up, and Spade says: 


"A fall-guy is what I asked for, and he's not a fall-guy unless 
he's a cinch to take the fall. Well, to cinch that I've got to 
know what's what.' (421) 


Pushed, Gutman now admits both men were shot with Wilmer's gun, but Spade demands more informa- 
tion: 

"Maybe . . . but the thing's more complicated than that and I've 

got to know what happened as I can be sure the parts that won't 

fit in are covered up.' (421) 


What stands out here is not Spade's actual corruptness, only his pretense, an adopted role 
fashioned to probe for the truth. 


The information Spade gets is necessary for his perception in the final chapter that 
Brigid is the one he has been hunting all along. Spade forces Gutman to reveal that she and 
Jacobi had once before slipped away with the falcon, that his death was her fault, that Wilmer 
had in fact shot Thursby and Jacobi, and that Brigid cannot be trusted. The only part that 
doesn't fit in, the only unanswered question, is who killed Miles Archer? From what he has 
learned 43 the previous chapter, Spade can eliminate everyone but Brigid, and now he knows all 
answers. Before this point, he cannot know for sure. 


The scene in which Spade discovers that the falcon is a phony is also the scene in 
which he perceives the extent of Brigid's falseness. The end of the quest for the falcon re- 
veals the impossibility of the A Sr ERR relationship, and therefore I do not see the 
"structural division" that Kenney sees. 4 Hammett has woven his plot in such a manner that 
the question of who killed Miles is shown to be integrally tied in with the quest for the 
falcon--the former is the impetus for searching for the latter--and the discovery of the truth 
of the falcon's value discovers the murderer of Miles. The last discovery is Spade's alone, and 
his reaction to it defines the measure of a man in Hammett's universe. 


Before analyzing Spade's rejection of Brigid in the final chapter, a clearer understand- 
ing of their relationship antecedent to the discovery is necessary. Few critics are willing 
to assert that Sam is in love with Brigid. 4 Most hedge on the issue, but I suggest that Hammett 
means us to take their relationship seriously. Not to do so makes the final scene not only 
void of emotional impact, but redundant as well. 


Spade's concern for Brigid in the early sections of the novel has already been men- 
tioned: he protects her from the police even though he has no need to; he tries inordinately 
to make her level with him so he can more effectively help her; and he tries to send her to 
live with Effie to shield her from danger. We don't have to deny his skepticism about her to 
say that he seems, underneath it all, to concur with Effie that "she's all right." 


Through the middle sections of the novel, this same concern is evident, and their inti- 
macy increases. He protects her from District Attorney Bryan (394), and between Chapters Nine 
and Ten he sleeps with her. Hammett never lets us inside his mind, however, and this certainly 
accounts for the uncertainty of the critics. Spade's actions the morning after he sleeps with 
her anticipate the final scene, Despite the love making, he is capable of getting up early to 
search her rooms blocks away and then return with breakfast made and a kiss. As he later sees, 
he finds an important clue--her week-old receipt for a month's apartment rent--but at this point 
in the novel he does not make the connection between the receipt and Miles' death.4 


Though Spade is methodical in his desire to search out the truth concerning Brigid, -he 
is not cold. She has hired him, but not given him much to go on except lies. Searching her 
rooms could as well indicate a desire to find her innocent of all wrong doings as well as guilty, 
but we just can't be sure. Hammett won't tell us, so we can only judge by his actions. He 
sleeps with her, yes, but he also slept with Iva Archer; but he spends time with Brigid, none 
with Iva. He stops seeing Iva when he begins seeing Brigid. 


Yet professionalism seems to dominate Spade's actions. In one scene he makes her strip 
in order to determine whether she stole the thousand dollar bill. He may know Gutman is testing 
him, in which case he must go through with it or fail; he may not know, just as easily; we cannot 
be sure. What we can be sure of it that his need to "know" is most important to him: "I've got 
to know" (425). Truth is more important than maidenly modesty; in the final scene we see it is 
more important than love. Hammett shows in that final scene that truth to one's profession, 
truth to the way things are, and truth to one's self all become one. Hammett's moral vision in 
The Maltese Falcon can only be understood in these terms. 
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Raymond Chandler has said that Hammett "did over and over again what only the best 
writers can ever do at all. He wrote scenes that seemed never to have been written before. "46 
Such a scene is Spade's final confrontation with Brigid in Chapter Twenty. It is the most 
moving section of the novel. At this point Spade has all the pieces of the puzzle assembled; 
he knows the truth, and though he must battle his emotions fiercely to do it, he adheres to 
his truth. Hammett's emphasis is not on his demonic quality, as Edenbaum would have it, but 
= ns very reni struggle with himself to resist his feeling for Brigid and to hold on to what 
e knows is true. 


What he has discovered is simply this: Brigid had hired Miles in the hope that Thursby 
would try to kill him. If he did, the police would be after him, and she would be free to 
keep the falcon to herself. Or, if he missed and Miles shot him, she would also be free. 
When Thursby didn't kill him, she does; but when Thursby is himself killed she knows she is 
in danger from Gutman's people, and she runs to Spade for protection. 


The most important aspect of the scene, however, is Hammett's subtle rendering of 
Spade's growing personal anguish during it. First Spade hits her with the facts, and then 
Hammett tells us: 


Spade said tenderly: 'You angel! Well, if you get a good break 
you'll be out of San Quantin in twenty years and you can come 
back to me then' . . . He was pale. He said tenderly: 'I hope 
to God they don't hang you, precious, by that sweet neck.' He 
slid his hands up to caress her throat.47 (436) 


A few lines later, he says: 


‘I'm going to send you over . , . you're an angel. I'11 wait for 
you.' He cleared his throat. "If they hang you I'll always 
remember you.' (436) 


Though these lines may sound like cliches now, they were a first in the 1930's, and unless your 
own cynicism gets in the way, what comes through here is the strength of his feeling for her. 
The repeated word 'tenderly' and the reference to his pale face suggests a great deal of 
feeling below his words. Hammett's diction is as it has been throughout--a behavioral clue. 

He focuses our attention on indirect signs of feeling: 


Spade laughed. His yellow-white face was damp with sweat and 
though he held his smile he could not hold softness in his voice. 
He croaked: 'Don't be silly. You're taking the fall.' (436) 


Spade's smile is his mask, but it is not totally intact. The clear emphasis in these lines is 
not on his hardness but on his effort not to succumb to his feelings. He sweats with the effort. 


A few lines later he admits as much as he ever will that he loves her--"I think I 
do" (437)--but he says he won't play the "sap" for her. Seeing clearly that she came into his 
bed in order to stop him asking questions, he stresses the fact that she has never levelled 
with him: 


‘I should trust you? . . . You who knocked off Miles . .. just 
like swatting a fly, for the sake of double-crossing Thursby? 
You who double-crossed Gutman, Cairo, Thursby--one, two, three? 
You who've never played square with me for half an hour at a 
stretch since I've known you? I should trust you.' (437) 


He stresses her cold-bloodedness and her vidlation of trust, something he has been concerned 
about throughout the novel. 


But despite his knowledge of her ruthless character, Spade finds it increasingly dif- 
ficult to respond to her references to their love: 


Blood streaked Spade's eyeballs now and his long held smile had 
become a frightful grimace. He cleared his throat huskily and 


said: 'Making speeches is no damned good now.' He put a hand on 
her shoulder. The hand shook and jerked, 'I don't care who 
loves who... I can't help you now. And I wouldn't if I could.' (437) 


Practically every word reveals Spade's emotional effort. He does care who loves who, but he 
cares about truth more. I stress Hammett's gradual and increasingly poignant portrayal of 
Spade's emotional battle because it has either been ignored or over-looked by the majority of 
the commentators. William Kenney's only remark is: 


When Sam Spade tells Brigid he is sending her over, we are informed 
of what Spade says, of the tone of his voice, and of his facial 
expressions and gestures. We may infer his feelings from these 
clues, but Hammett says nothing directly about those feelings. 
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Much the same could be said about Henry James' characters, for that matter. The power of 

this scene lies in what is not said but intimated, and we must attempt to elucidate the unsaid 
but implied if we are to understand Hammett's intention in the novel. It is only by assessing 
the ception Spade's emotional strain that we can rightly estimate the quality of his 
renunciation. 


With his "wet yellow face" set and "hard and deeply lined" (438), Spade attempts for 
the final time to explain to her what he is and why he must do what he intends. She was un- 
able earlier to understand the Flitcraft parable, so he becomes very specific here. He gives 
seven reasons why he must turn her in, and the full range of the Spade code is made clear 'in 
this enunciation. ; 


Reason one: when a man's partner is killed he's supposed to do something about it; 

Reason two: it's bad for the detective business to let a killer get away; Reason three: "I'ma 
detective and expecting me to run criminals down and then let them go free is like asking a 

dog to catch a rabbit and let it go... it's not the natural thing" (438); Reason four: he 
can't let her go and escape the gallows himself; Reason five: he can't trust her and therefore 
sees she might someday turn against him; Reason six: she might shoot him someday; and Reason 
seven: he can't stand the thought that she played him for a sucker. Against all these reasons, 
stands one: "maybe you love me and maybe I love you" (438). h 


The seven reasons are interesting because they bridge moral and professional and 
personal concerns. Spade's code, his. ethic, is to a large degree a work ethic. Reasons one, 
two and three are all professional, and he implies here as he has throughout the novel that a 
great part of his identity is inextricably a part of what he does.49 If he violates that, who 
or what is he? The tough-guy detective, like Nietzsche's Zarathustra, begins with his own 
existence as the reference point for all other reality. As Spade indicates, to go against 
the very purpose of his vocation is against natural law; it would make him analogous to Flit- 
craft before the fall of the beam. Seen this way, the professional reason becomes as well a 
personal one: to go counter to natural law is to deny the validity of one's perception of the 
way things are. Hammett has consistently portrayed Spade as one who sees more clearly than 
others. Brigid's appeal, in all its romantic dressing, is an appeal for setf denial, and this 
Spade cannot and will not do. By affirming his existence as a detective, he affirms his own 
authenticity. 


Reasons four through seven are all personal: they concern the art of survival. Reason 
seven--he can't stand to be played for a sucker--has to do with self-survival. The implication 
is that one must possess integrity of self to survive one's own self-appraisal. There is an 
almost quasi-existential emphasis here. Sartre has said that "Before you come alive, life 
is nothing: it's up to you to give it a meaning, and value is nothing else but the meaning that 
you choose."90 Spade makes a choice in this final scene: he chooses to reaffirm his past 
existence. Maurice Friedman commenting on Ortega y Gasset argues that “Vocagjon® is personal: 
"its meaning is always that of calling the person into authentic existence.” 
point in having Spade define himself: "You're Sam's a detective" (440). Detective work is 
engagement with corrupt reality, a commitment to search out the truth, and Brigid's plea is 
that he disengage, ignore truth and become an inauthentic man. This he refuses to do. 


Reason five--that Brigid has violated trust--posits a value and is therefore moral in 
its emphasis. The implication is that personal relationships must be based on trust if they 
are to be meaningful. The point Brigid defines by missing is thatlove without truth is 
hollow, a sham. Realizing that she cannot understand what he is saying, he tells her to forget 
it all and to take what he means this way: 


I won't because all of me wants to--wants to say to hell with 
the consequences and do it--and because--God damn you--you've 
counted on that with me the same as you counted on that with 
the others. (439) 


Robert Edenbaum insists on seeing these lines as evidence that the point gf the novel is simply 
a confrontation between a woman of sentiment and a man without sentiment. 


But that is too simplified. First of all, these lines illustrate Spade's sentiment, 
not lack of it. Secondly, they illustrate Spade's recognition that her actions toward him have 
been the same as toward others, thus invalidating her argument that their relationship is 
something special. Thirdly, and most importantly, Spade's diction--"If that doesn't mean 
anything to you forget it and we'll make it this"--certainly implies he is over-simplifying his 
complex reasons because he realizes all too well her inability to understand their meaning. z 
That he has been faced with a very real temptation is made clear by his avowal that "all of me 
wants to," but her failure to understand his renunciation makes his rejection of her proposal 


all the more valid. 


This is Hammett's 
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Brigid's total insufficiency as a partner for Sam Spade is made even clearer by her 
question, "Would you have done this to me if the falcon had been real and you had been paid 
your money?" (439). The answer is yes. As he puts it, "Don't be too sure I'm as crooked as 
I'm supposed to be. That kind of reputation might be good for business" (439). ‘This is 
entirely consistent with his role playing throughout; moreover, nowhere in the novel has greed 
been shown to be ‘a characteristic of his. He could have easily taken and kept the ten thousand 
dollars Gutman gave him, and he could go away with Brigid. Returning Gutman's money and turn- 
ing Brigid in make speculation concerning Spade's possible corruption at the end patently absurd. 


To see the plot action as I have described it validates, I believe, the hypothesis 
that Hammett's intention is to effect admiration for Spade's renunciation of Brigid. The close 
of the novel stresses the terrible price he has to pay for his moral and ethical stand. He 
has reaffirmed his right to say to Effie--"You Sam's a detective"--but her response indicates 
his difference: "You're right. But don't touch me now--not now.' Spade's face became pale as 
his collar" (440). Effie, too, cannot thoroughly understand Spade's singleness of vision and 
strict adherence to his own private code. Though he may be right, even heroically right, he 
is an outsider nevertheless. Brigid is lost, as he had to, and now Effie is lost to him, at 
least temporarily. In our last sight of him we see him shiver as Iva comes into the office, 

a reaction which ‘suggests that he feels for the first time his existential loneliness. 


There is little optimism in: The Maltese Falcon, but-there is some hope. There is, I 
believe, an integrated moral vision presented, but it stresses the price man must pay to be an 
authentic self in a corrupt world. In a world where all else seems problematic and deceptive, 
Spade's integrity provides a basis for action in an immoral and moral universe. His job has 
clarity: like the plot itself, the job provides a beginning, middle, and an end and thus becomes 
a way to hold on to one's own reality. Caught between inept and corrupt law enforcement, on 
the one hand, and the criminal world on the other, he is by his very profession an outsider. 
He is, as gge critic puts it, "most intensely the denizen of the dark borderland between good 
and evil." If we are to judge Hammett's success as an artist, we must see his work as being 
about a detective, not as a detective story. Kenney has argued that Hammett fails to persude 
the reader that what the novel relates pertains to ‘human experience as we know it,54 but this 
misses several points. 


First, Hammett has in fact created a recognizable human underworld, and has created a 
believable hero to act in it. Though the villains are strange and exotic types, their motiva- 
tions for acting are all too familiar. -Their rapacious competitiveness and greed make them 
recognizable emblems of American society in the 1920's and '30's, Hammett's emphasis is not 
on their exoticism but on their commonness. 


f Secondly, Hammett's rendering of the action in the novel points.to issues much larger 
than itself. Spade's conception of. reality, both as it is reflected in the Flitcraft parable 

and in his own actions, finds. its progenitor in Hamlet's “the readiness is all," and seems 
almost prophetic of the modern recognition that external supports such as the old American 

myths of innocence and invincibility are. as empty of value or as unreal as the Maltese falcon, 
and as misleading. In Hammett's world, the private detective lives in a dangerously open and 
dynamic envi ngyment, a place of violent and irrational human behavior where law and formula 

do not apply. 5 Heis essentially an outsider, an exile, from his community even though his job 
is to search out corruption and attempt to right injustice. 


Thirdly, Hammett's fictional world mirrors his own reality, Solid external evidence 
can be found-to support my argument that Hammett intended his readers to see Spade as triumphantly 
moral at the end of the novel. Spade is not unlike Lillian Hellman's description of Hammett's . 
manner of acting in his greatest moments of suffering emphysems: 


He had patience, courage, dignity ‘in those last, awful months. 
It was as if all that makes a man's life had come together to 
prove itself: suf tering was a private matter, and there was to 
be no invasion of it. 


According to Lillian Hellman, Hammett "had_made up honor early in his life and stuck with his 
rules, fierce in his protection of them. "97 In the novel, Spade risks life and rejects luxury 
for the right to do his job as he sees it. Hammett went to jail for his beliefs, and the same 
toughness is to be found in his words as in Spade's: 


I hate-this damn kind of talk, but maybe I better tell you that 
if it were more than jail, .if it were my life, I would give it 
for what I think democracy is. 


Dignity, loyalty, ‘courage, honor, and a clear-eyed view of one's world--these are the character- 
„istics shared by Hammett and his fictional creation Sam Spade. Both suggest the existential 
assertion that a world without personal evaluation is one without meaning. 
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The achievement of The Maltese Falcon is clear. Hammett's earlier experimentation 
with women characters--first Dinah, then Gabrielle--finds maturity in Brigid. He has done 60 
what Chandler felt was impossible: introduced love interest into a mystery and made it work. 
Spade's detective work discovers not only a murderess but a truth about personal relationships 
and the nature of human reality. For the first time Hammett has created a fully realized hero 
and has been able to conceptualize an answer to his most vexing question in the first two 
novels: can a moral man act in a corrupt world without himself becoming infected? The answer 
is yes, although the price--skepticism and alienation--is high. Lastly, Hammett has managed 
to construct a complex yet moving plot whose parts work together to produce the desired effect. 
In the dark and nightmarish world of The Maltese Falcon, Spade's renunciation is an affirmation 
of man's remaining vestiges of strength and dignity. The novel is depressing in the usual 
Hammett sense: the world stays the same. But in the figure of Sam Spade, Hammett crystallizes 
the notion that human dignity and integrity have somehow survived. 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT MATERIAL--continued from page 222 


and weird fiction through 1968 (Advent: Publishers, P. 0. Box A 3228, Chicago, Illinois 
60690; $20.00). This first hardcover volume, "Who's Who: A-L", comprises 286 oversize 
pages of closely packed bibliographical and biographical data, including personal and pro- 
fessional details about an incredible diversity of writers and their equally diverse liter- 
ary offspring. And since there is a good deal of authorial overlap from science fiction to 
mystery fiction, I can recommend this monumental work just as unrestrainedly to TADians as 
to followers of the former persuasion. I should also mention that purchasers who record 
their purchase of this volume with Advent (on a form supplied with each copy) will receive 
a discount of 20% on the purchase of subsequent volumes (due in 1970). 

And for the etherially inclined, please note Best Ghost Stories of Algernon Black- 
wood, selected and with an Introduction by E. F. Bleiler (Dover Publications, 180 Varick 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10014; $3.00). The Introduction is a fine one, as always with 
Bleiler's, and among the 13 tales is one about John Silence, psychic detective ("Secret 
Worship", taken from the 1908 collection John Silence). ; : 

Finally, for any with a (nostalgic) fondness for daytime serials on radio or tele- 
sion, I should mention the recent The Soaps by Madeleine Edmondson and David Rounds (Stein 
and Day; $8.95), with numerous illustrations, script excerpts, plot summaries and commen- 
tary--even a couple of quizzes. ---AJH 
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EVAN PINKERTON 


by Fred Dueren 


In the London of the 1930s lived one of the most unobtrusive and timid detectives ever 
to bring a murderer to account. Evan Pinkerton first appeared in The Hammersmith Murders 
(1930) as a minor but significant character. David Frome went on to write roughly a dozen 
novels and several shorter stories about the small Welshman, changing his character slightly, 
revising his name, and making him the major character over Inspector Bull. 

The Hammersmith Murders is distinctly different from the following stories. It is 
focussed primarily on Inspector John Humphrey Bull of Scotland Yard, who rented the first 
floor front room of Pinkerton's large dingy house in Golders Green. Pinkerton's first 
name then is David--the change to Evan never being explained. Pinkerton is a shy, intimidated 
little man well under the thumb of his wife, a frowzy, untidy, uncaring woman. Her nagging 
and dominance are evident although the woman herself appeared only once in this book (and the 
whole series), walking down a hallway without a word. Pinkerton's only escape and enjoyment 
was to sit in Inspector Bull's room in the evening listening to his stories of murder and 
crime, and dream in an impossible way of the romance and adventure of Bull's career. Pink- 
erton idolizes Bull, spending hours polishing his boots and cleaning and dusting the delicate 
porcelain and china figurines that fill Bull's room. 

Bull, of course, is susceptible to the occupational hazard of falling in love with one 
of his suspects, and he promptly does so in Hammersmith. Margaret Sprague is a distant cou- 
sin of Pinkerton's, so after he has saved her life she forfeits an inheritance, letting it 
pass on equally to Pinkerton and his wife. He, somehow, then manages to scrounge up the 
temerity to refuse to move to Roehampton when his wife buys a new house there, preferring 
to remain at Golders Green. Inspector Bull has also moved out after his honeymoon in France 
a h aint but leaves all his figurines to Pinkerton, who keeps the room just as Bull 
had it. 

Such details on Pinkerton's marital life are necessary because through the rest of the 
series a different picture is given. Pinkerton's share of that inheritance is never men- 
tioned again, nor how Mrs. Pinkerton got her money. She is portrayed as a nagging, miserly 
"she-cat" giving Pinkerton only enough money for what she wanted him to buy, and treating 
him as a maid and cook. Not only did every shilling have to be accounted for, but she'd go 
into Bull's room while he was out during the day to use his heat to dry her "flannels". 
Apparently after moving to Roehampton she invests her money in real estate, building up 
"Pinkerton Estates" valued at 75,000 pounds. She died there, mercifully, and all her prop- 
erty went to Pinkerton because she was too tight to hire a lawyer or even spend six pence 
for a will form at the post office. The timorous Pinkerton gladly lets the management of 
Pinkerton Estates handle its own affairs, taking out what money he needs to live on. But he 
could never overcome his fear that she would return to haunt him any time-he spent a few 
shillings frivilously, or heated the rooms all night in winter. It is even mentioned that 
when he giggled at her funeral it was the first joke he had ever had at her expense. 

When Mrs. Pinkerton died is fairly clear. From The Man From Scotland Yard (1932) we 
know that he had refused to move to Roehampton with her, but she is apparently still alive 
because Pinkerton had to borrow some money from Bull. Then in The Eel Pie Murders (also 
1932) Mrs. Pinkerton was "recently dead" and we are given the story of giggling at her fun- 
eral. Her death occurred then between the publication of the two books. (Isn't it a bit 
surprising that Inspector Bull didn't look into this sudden death more closely?) 

Pinkerton himself is a "little grey Welshman" with watery grey eyes and lozenge- 
shaped spectacles. At one time he smoked cigarettes but had to give them up when his shrew- 
ish wife insisted they cost too much. He switched to a pipe for a while but it made him 
sick so he went back to the cigarettes after she moved out to Roehampton. From that point 
on Pinkerton asserts his own character more and more, becoming the main protagonist in the 
series. He wears a brown bowler hat, and celluloid collars and cuffs. He is an old-fashioned 
man, strongly disapproving of women indulging in alcohol, and never heard to swear until 1935 
when he finally comes out with a modest "I'm damned!" 

Pinkerton was raised--or perhaps "repressed" would be a better word--by two dour aunts. 
Apparently at their wishes he became an undermaster at a small Welsh school, finding it to be 
a "nightmare" because of the tricks played on him by the students and the treatment he re- 
ceived from the other masters. He finally married Mrs. Pinkerton to escape the school-- 
obviously making a wrong decision. The two great passions of his life--his only interests 
actually--were Inspector Bull and his work, and the cinema. After Mrs. Pinkerton's exit he 
would go to the cinema three times a week (always to the cheapest seats), never losing 
the feeling of being a sinner for the cinema was something she had been against as being 
frivilous and expensive. Pinkerton's interest in detective work was based on two sentiments 
he had for Bull. First, Bull was the "one friend Pinkerton has in the entire world", and 
second, he considered Bull's job the most romantic one in the world. He gained an extensive 
knowledge of police information, memorizing the names of the River Constabulary, or studying 
the Manual of Procedure for Scottish Judges. One of the biggest thrills of his life was 
when Bull first asked him to help a bit in an investigation. 

Detective Inspector Bull also obviously had a strong affection for Pinkerton. Bull 
was a large, burly man, weighing eighteen stone; with mild blue eyes and a heavy, tawny 
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moustache, he was always a patient, kindly man to Pinkerton. In 1932 he was thirty-six 
years old (and seeming older) and had been at Scotland Yard for ten years. He habitually 
wore a cinnamon colored coat and smoked a pipe. He had originally lived in an upstairs, 
cheaper flat before moving into the first floor front room in Golders Green. After marry- 
ing, the Bulls moved to a semi-detached villa in Hampstead, keeping a room for Pinkerton to 
come visit at will. However, in 1935 they have a baby and Pinkerton's room is turned into 
a nursery. 

EF detective team Pinkerton and Bull follow conventional lines. Bull does most 
of the legwork investigation, supplying Pinkerton with the details. Pinkerton then uses 
his almost feminine intuition and common sense to give Bull the answer or a direct lead to 
it. Frequently the reader doesn't get the final link until after the murderer is caught 
and Pinkerton is shyly explaining his solution. The first cases all start by Bull bring- 
ing his work home. As Pinkerton comes more into his own he manages to stumble onto a case, 
try to solve it, and then go to Bull for help. 

Pinkerton's world continued to widen as he got older. In Mr. Pinkerton Grows a Beard 
(1935) he closed his house in Golders Green and moved to rooms in Bloomsbury. e devote 
himself then to studying the history of Wales in the British Museum. And he does grow a 
beard. What finally happened to Pinkerton is unknown. He was last seen in 1949. At that 
time he had moved again to 4 Godolphin Square; his own house in Golders Green had been hit 
in World War II by an incendiary bomb and was completely destroyed. After that the little 
Welshman is symbolically out on his own. Much more able to cope with the real world, he 
passes out of detective fiction. 
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Answers to A MYSTERIOUS QUIZ 
(TAD v7nl, page 24) 


by R. E. Briney 


NOTES: Some of the quiz questions have several correct answers; no claim of completeness is 
made for the answers to #3, 6 or 7. 

The answers to #1 and 2 may be open to dispute, depending on the method of judging 
length (e.g., pages vs. wordage) or the judgment as to whether or not a given title fits the 
"mystery novel" or "private eye novel" classification. 

Those who were present at Bouchercon IV or who have seen the Program Booklet will 
notice that many of the questions and answers are related to program items or to the contents 


of the Bouchercon book, Multiplying Villainies. 

WARNING: Some of the quiz answers involve the identification of the culprits in various mys- 
tery novels. Readers who fear that this might spoil books not yet read may practice self- 
restraint by not looking at the answers to #3(a), 3(b) or 7. 


1. The longest mystery novel ever published in one volume: my candidate is The Box 
from Japan by Harry Stephen Keeler (753 pages of text). 

5S The longest "hardboiled" private eye novel: Raymond Chandler's The Long Goodbye 
(over 125,000 words, according to Anthony Boucher in Multiplying Villainies, page 51.). 

3. (a) The classic example is Agatha Christie's The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. The same 
device was used three years earlier by Leo Perutz in The Master of the Se of Totanice (see 
Multiplying Villainies, page 122). 

AD) The Chinese Doll by Wilson Tucker. 

(c) The most recent example is probably The 49 Days of Death by Bill S. Ballinger. 
According to collector and book dealer Stuart Teitler (oral communication at Bouchercon IV), 
the device was used as along ago as the late 1800s... 

(d) The Daughter of Time by Josephine Tey. 

(e) e Caves o teel and The Naked Sun by Isaac Asimov. (Detective Lije Bailey 
is an agoraphobe, and his companion, R. Daneel Olivaw, is a robot.) 

4. The Ministry of Fear by Graham Greene and The Shattered Raven by Edward D. Hoch. 


D e question was mis-stated. In his first book appearance, Think of Death by 
Richard and Frances Lockridge, Captain Merton L. Heimrich was referred to as "Captain P. T. 
Heimrich". No first name was given, just initials. s 

6. (a) Gypsy in Amber and Canto for a Gypsy by Martin Smith. 

(b) Feleo and Death Claims by Joseph Hansen, or the "Pharoah Love" books by George 


Baxt. 
(c) The Case of the Seven of Calvary by Anthony Boucher. 


(d) Nine Times Nine and Rocket to the Morgue by H. H. Holmes (Anthony Boucher). 
(e) The Case of the Seven Sneezes by Anthony Boucher. 

7. The Big Bow Mystery by Israel Zangwill and Drury Lane's Last Case by Barnaby Ross 
(Ellery Queen) certainly fit. My third candidate is Rocket to the Morgue by Holmes/Boucher 
(see the end of section 10 of the chapter entitled "The Last Day”, and note that the question 
specified "killer" rather than "murderer"). 


(a) Anna Katharine Green (d) Freeman Wills Crofts 
(b) Marion Mainwaring (e) Rex Stout 
(c) Richard & Francis Lockridge (£) George Baxt 


9. They are all lawyers (also all fictional and all detectives). 
10. Even Sherlockian unenthusiasts should know this one: "Silver Blaze" by A. Conan Doyle 


SPORTS AND THE MYSTERY STORY 
IV: FOOTBALL 


by Marvin Lachman 


Football, which appears to have replaced baseball as our national pastime, has had a 
recent resurgence in mystery fiction. 1931 was the previous "Golden Age" of the football mys- 
tery. In that year two successful novels about college football were published. Cortland 
Fitzsimmons wrote several sports mysteries, and Seventy Thousand Witnesses was one of his 
most popular books. Before the large crowd indicated te the title, the State College and 
State University teams of an unnamed state meet in their traditional game. A star player is 
struck down as he scores a touchdown. Days later, when the fatal play is reconstructed by 
the police, murder again occurs. 

Reading Cortland Fitzsimmons in the 1970s guarantees nostalgia. We are returned to the 
era of the single wing formation, drop kicks, quick kicks, punting on third down, and unnum- 
bered uniforms. Certain aspects of the collegiate sport are portrayed realistically (phony 
athletic scholarships and the high price of football tickets), but it is basically a romantic 
picture of the game which the author presents. The star player happens to be a millionaire, 
and the referee who is his close friend and advisor is still permitted to officiate. Occa- 
sionally the book goes from the merely unrealistic to the inaccurate. In the second period 
there are only eleven plays, far fewer than half of what would be expected. The team scored 
upon kicks off rather than receiving. A diagram is presented of what purports to be an off- 
tackle play, but it shows the runner clearly running between center and guard. 

This is, after all, a book in which a suspension of disbelief is essential. This ex- 
tends to the murder method and detection thereof. Both are highly questionable. It is pro- 
bably poor taste to cavil at a book which provides so many wonderful lines which could have 
been uttered in no other decade than the 1930s. For example, we have his chief saying to the 
detective assigned to the case, "The eyes of the city will be on you from now on, Kethridge." 

The other 1931 book, Murder on the Ten Yard Line, could have been called Fifty Thou- 
sand Witnesses since the football coach of "Yorke" College is murdered before that many people 
shortly before half-time of his school's game with "Winslow". The author of this book is John 
Stephen Strange, the pseudonym of Mrs. Dorothy Stockbridge Tillett, the only woman I know of 
who wrote a football mystery. Football, beyond the murder scene, does not play a very large 
role in this book. As in Fitzsimmons' book we have a re-creation of the murder on the foot- 
ball field. Again, the method of murder (as well as the motivation) is open to question. The 
book seems designed to be a show-piece for the author's detective, Van Dusen Ormsberry, who 
happens to be in the stadium when murder occurs. 

Ellery Queen wrote a famous series of short stories with sports backgrounds including 
"The Trojan Horse" (Blue Blook 12/39; reprinted in The New Adventures of Ellery gusen; 1940). 
Queen is in Hollywood and is invited to attend the Rose Bowl game in Pasadena. t is in the 
days before the "Big Ten" champions automatically were invited, and the competing teams are 
the Spartans of "Carolina U." who are playing the SC Trojans in a "modern gridiron Siege of 
Troy." The game is largely an individual dual between Ostermoor and Crockett, the stars of 
the respective teams. Because these were the days before the two platoon system, they star 
on both offense and defense. A fortune in jewels has been stolen in the stands, and Ellery 
solves the puzzle on this sunny warm January day as he watches the game, 

That modern Renaissance man, Anthony Boucher, was a very knowledgeable football fan 
who acted as an unpaid talent scout for his alma mater, the University of California at Berk- 
eley. He is credited with the discovery of quarterback Craig Morton, who starred there be- 
fore joining the Dallas Cowboys. His very short story, "The Ultimate Clue" (EQMM 10/60), 
tells how the University of California lost a game to Stanford. 

How clean and simple these "ancient" football mysteries seem compared to current ex- 
amples. There is Die of a Rose by William Maner, in which All-American Steve Zlados is 
stabbed in a classroom at the Virginia college he attends. Sex, drugs, student violence, and 
gambling figure prominently in this 1970 novel. In a short story, "Dr. Coffee and the Amateur 
Angel" (EQMM 10/71) by Lawrence G. Blochman, a leading protagonist is Booker T. Washington 
Jones, former All-American running back at "Northbank" University. Jones is wounded in Viet 
Nam after graduation and suffers a shattered knee which ends a possible professional career. 
In seeking relief from the intense pain he suffers, he becomes "hooked" on morphine. To add 
to his problems he is a prime suspect in the murder of his doctor. 

Pro football once played second fiddle to its collegiate brother. George Bagby's Cof- 
fin Corner (1949) dates from the days before television made pro football so popular. Chuck 
Higginson, diabetic former All-American tackle, is put into insulin shock, then suffocated, 
and pushed one hundred feet off the top of the football stadium of the New York "Jaguars". 
Suspects include Griff "Coffin Corner" Clark, specialist in punting into the area from which 
his nickname is derived. There is no football action in this book; it is not a successful 
detective story either. It is the sort of mystery in which we hear about fingerprints being 
left on a shirt!! by a suspect with clean hands. 

WilIiam Campbell Gault had the wonderful idea of creating a Southern California pri- 
vate detective who was a former football player with the Los Angeles Rams. His hero, Brock 


"The Rock" Callahan, is found in an excellent series of mysteries, many of which touch upon 
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football in one way or another. Day of the Ram (1956) is especially noteworthy because it 
deals very intimately with the Rams from whom Callahan has just retired as offensive guard. 
We meet most of the players on this colorful team including "The Dutchman"--Norm Van Brocklin, 
"Old Waterbucket"--Bob Waterfield, "Crazyleg" Hirsch, "Night-train" Lane, "Deacon Dan" Tow- 
ler, Glenn Davis, Andy Robustelli, and Les Richter. The latter was’ one of the great line- 
backers of his day. Regarding his tackle of a fullback at the line of scrimmage, "...a man 
from Glendale later claimed the impact had cracked a mirror over his mantel." While Gault's 
books can be enjoyed by all mystery fans, they are especially designed for anyone addicted 

to spots and the mystery. 

The lack Brock Callahan mystery was published in 1963. His place among Ram alumni 
entering the detective ranks was taken by Garth Rutledge created by Clayton Matthews in Dive 
Into Death (1969). Rutledge was a tight end with the Rams and the toast of Los Angeles until 
a knee injury ended his career. Now he is a charter fishing boat skipper, and because of his 
less-than-faithful wife he must act as detective to remove himself from suspicion of murder. 

Television brought great popularity and a considerable increase in attendance to pro 
football. A game between the Rams and the Baltimore Colts before about 100,000 in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum is the scene of the climax to the Gordons' Operation Terror (1961). Inci- 
dentally, the hero of the Gordons' book, John Ripley, was a footba quarterback during his 
high school days in Tucson, Arizona. Among other fictional detectives who once played high 
school or college football are Rex Stout's Archie Goodwin, John Evans' Paul Pine, and John 
D. MacDonald's Travis McGee. Wyndham Martin's rogue-sleuth Anthony Trent starred at Dart- 
mouth. Soccer is the form of football most popular in England, and Bobby Owen, E. R. Pun- 
shon's series detective, starred at this sport while attending St. George's College, Oxford. 

In Mr. Gault's Day of the Ram the only fictional player was Johnny Quirk, quarterback 
of the Rams. Quite likely Quirk was based on Ronnie Knox of U.C.L.A., whose off-the-field 
exploits gained so much publicity in 1954-55. During the 1960's Joe Namath of the New York 
Jets was even more famous for what he did in his non-playing moments. Since then the "'swing- 
ing" quarterback has been a recurrent theme in football mysteries. The signal caller in 
Eliot Asinof's The Name of the Game is Murder (1968) dutifully spends his spare moments in 
Namath country, Manhattan's upper East Side. His team, the "New York Bulls", has lost 13 
straight games and their coach has been murdered in the locker room. Lieutenant Mike Ogden, 
a policeman and a football fan, is assigned to the case. Mr. Asinof has written well of 
baseball and boxing in the past. This book, his first mystery, has an authentic ring to it 
based, no doubt, on his two years of research with the New York Giants. 

Brett Halliday's Violence is Golden (1968) opens with Mike Shayne at the Orange Bowl 
watching the Miami Dolphins. An attempt is made on his life, and to escape he jumps onto the 
field. We see him running across the field, evading officials, straight-arming an assistant 
coach, as he makes his way to the exit. Two years later in Fourth Down to Death (1970) 
Shayne is again on the Orange Bowl turf as he walks the sidelines during a game between the 
Dolphins and the New York Jets. He has been given stock in the Miami franchise as his fee 
to investigate a possible fix involving a quarterback who is a bit too accessible to gam- 
blers. The mystery is resolved in the Dolphin locker room. 

In a short story "Whole New Ball Game" (EQMM 9/72) by Gary Brandner we go to the Pa- 
cific coast and the training camp of an expansion club, the "Beach City Sharks." Their 
quarterback is--you guessed it--a swinger named "Hollywood Hughie" Rocco. Though Rocco is 
used to drinking stronger stuff he makes the mistake of drinking something called '"'Quencho" 
after practice. 

Much has been written of the dissension caused in some households by the tendency of 
husbands to watch so much football on television that they completely ignore their wives. | 
In "Autumn Madness" (EQMM 11/72) by John Lutz we meet Blane Winslow who wants to watch Tues- 
day night's TV game between the "Dixie Stompers" and the "Gulf Coast Kings" of the newly 
formed Southern Pro Football Conference. Blane's wife, Willa, is a Women's Lib advocate, 
and she wants him to help around the house. This story tells of the inevitable conflict 
which results. . 

As previously indicated, football is not exclusively an American game. Several var- 
ieties of the sport are very popular in Great Britain and of these rugby is closest to Amer- 
ican football. Because handling and carrying the ball are permitted, a number of former U.S. 
college stars, including Army All-American Pete Dawkins, did well at rugby while doing post- 
graduate studies in England. Two recent British mysteries, A Clubbable Woman (1970) by Reg- 
inald Hill and Double Take (1972) by David Craig, deal with rugby. 

Maurice Procter’s Inspector Martineau was a rugby player in his youth but one of his 
best appearances is in Rogue Running (1966), a mystery with a soccer background. The setting 
is "Granchester", Procter’s thinly disguised version of Manchester, England. The book begins 
as a police constable, to his embarrassment, has his pocket picked while at a football game. 
The book's villain is Gordon Fell, a strong and dirty soccer player whose fouls on and off 
the field include breaking an opponent's leg and committing murder. The book provides many 
insights into the operation of a wealthy, successful soccer team, presumably the famous Man- 
chester United team. It makes clear the distinction between league and non-league teams, 
and it also nicely contrasts the life styles of star players and also-rans. 

An‘equally well-known team figures prominently in The Arsenal Stadium Mystery (1939) 
by Leonard R. Gribble. The book is dedicated to George Allison, then owner of the Arsenal 
team, "without whose cooperation there would have been no kick-off." Mr. Allison and the 
actual Arsenal team figure prominently in a book which begins as they play the fictitious 
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"Trojans", an outstanding amateur team. There are excellent descriptions of a soccer game 
and the fans who attend it. Especially well-limned are scenes of the crowds leaving the game 
and ka: up for buses and underground trains. They have the feeling of having attended 
something important, and they readily accept the pushing: "that rib-bruising, foot-crushing 
scramble is endured with something of pride. It is the final proof that the individual has 
not been wasting his time, that the game was worth seeing because everyone else wanted to 

see it." In addition to these "professional spectators" who never miss a game, we meet the 
autograph hounds who wait for hours after the game for their favorites' signatures. There is 
also a good scene at a practice session and discussion of British soccer's "farm" system, 
which is so important to both professional and amateur teams. 

In a later soccer mystery, They Kidnapped Stanley Matthews (1950), Leonard Gribble 
again used a real person, this time ae most popular British soccer star of his time. Stan- 
ley Matthews was, in the England of 1950, "...probably the citizen who gets more space in 
the national press, always excepting politicians, than any other you could name. A celebri- 
ty..." He is portrayed as cool, brave, honorable, and understanding. In addition, he was 
a great player, and the book opens with the expert maneuver by which he sets up a last min- 
ute game-winning goal for his Blackpool team. The current (albeit mod) equivalent of Stan- 
ley Matthews is George Best, who is mentioned in Mary Braund's "What's on the Telly Tonight?" 
(EQMM 10/72). 

Stanley Matthews' fictional kidnapping brings dismay to most of the world as, indeed, 
such an event would have if true. Therefore, soccer books are not restricted to England. A 
controversial German playwright wrote a novel which, though publicized as a "straight" novel, 
is at least marginally a mystery. It is The Goalie's Anxiety at the Penalty Kick (1972) by 
Peter Handke, a novel about a former professional goalie who murders a girl and hides out 
from the police. 
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JOHN BUCHAN 
by Theodore P. Dukeshire 


I: His Life 


The two principal influences on Buchan's writing were Sir Walter Scott--who influenced 
porh his historical fiction and non-fiction--and Robert Louis Stevenson--who influenced his 
"shockers." 

Buchan's life, like his writing, paralleled those of his mentors in a host of ways. 

John Buchan was born in Perth, Scotland on August 26, 1875. The son of a Scottish 
minister, Buchan quickly inherited from his father a love of the outdoors, a love that was 
to last throughout his life. From his mother, he learned to love books. 

When Buchan was eleven he fell from a carriage, the rear wheel rolling over his head 
and fracturing his skull. He spent the next year in bed. This enforced inactivity probably 
sparked his boy's imagination and developed his "inner eye and ear", just as the same inac- 
tivity probably fired Scott's imagination years earlier when he was recovering from lameness. 

Buchan started writing at Glasgow University in order to make ends meet, and as a means 
to become better known he decided early in life to enter politics. While studying law, Buchan 
also found time to write articles, essays and short stories, and to review books. 

Describing his writing workload, Buchan once wrote a friend: 


"I would do a few sentences while waiting for breakfast, a few more at 
the Union, and more at night in the interval of my college work." 


After graduation from Glasgow, Buchan entered Oxford where he met and became lifelong 
friends with Aubrey Herbert (who was the real-life counterpart of Sandy Arbuthnot), his 
cousin Auberon, and later, through them, Buchan was to meet and become friends with T. E. 
Lawrence (of Arabia). 

Sir Quixote of the Moors, Buchan's first novel, was completed at Oxford. 

e Buchan sti carried his workload, whenever an opportunity presented itself, he 
and his friends would take walking tours through the Highlands--the same highlands that Scott 
had walked before him. 

After he graduated from Oxford in 1899, Buchan failed twice to get elected to All 
Souls College. Later this became a blessing in disguise when, after passing the bar in 1900, 
he went to London seeking work and came to the attention of Lord Alfred Milner. 

Milner invited Buchan to go to South Africa with him and help in its reconstruction. 
Buchan readily accepted. 

The next two years found Buchan in South Africa, doing "work that counted". He also 
found time to ride through its hills and climb its mountains. Indeed, it must have occurred 
to Buchan that he and Stevenson had similar experiences: while Stevenson rode through warring 
tribes on Samoa, Buchan rode through Boer held territory. It was also in South Africa that 
Buchan met Edmond Ironside, the man who was later to become the real-life model of Richard 
Hannay. 

Upon his return to London in 1903, another Oxford friend, Tommy Nelson, asked Buchan 
to become a partner in his publishing house, Nelson's. Buchan accepted and held his position 
there until he resigned in 1929. (Earlier, Scott had also become a partner in a publishing 
house, along with his brothers. Its failure, which put Scott heavily in debt, started him 
writing his popular novels to pay off his creditors.) 

Buchan married Susan Grosvenor in 1907 and ran unsuccessfully for Parliament in 1911. 
Sixteen years later, after he had become better known (partly due to the success of his 
"shockers"), Buchan ran again and this time won a seat. 

After the outbreak of the First World War, The Times sent Buchan to the Western Front 
as their correspondent. He visited Ypres, which later served as the background in his book, 
Mr. Standfast. Later, Buchan was to become Director of Information, then Director of Intel- 
Tigence until 1919. 

Health also played a vital role in the lives of Buchan and his mentors. Stevenson, 
who was a lifelong tuberculosis victim, traveled far and wide in search of health. Scott's 
incessant writing in order to pay his debts finally broke his; while Buchan kept up his work- 
load despite his. For years Buchan suffered from attacks of "indigestion" until, in 1916, an 
attack almost killed him. Buchan was found to have a duodenal ulcer, an ailment which he gave 
to one of his characters--John Blenkiron--and, characteristically, joked about it. He once 
told his wife: "I don't think Blenkiron's was as troublesome, do you?" 

Despite doctor's orders to "take life easy" Buchan did anything but this. He became 
a director, then later Deputy Chairman, of Reuter's. He also served as M.P. for the Scottish 
Universities, visited both Canada and the United States, became High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland and finally, Governor-General of Canada. 

In 1937, at the age of 62, John Buchan visited the Arctic and climbed "Black Rock." 
This was his last outdoor adventure, for just three years later, on February 6, 1940, John 
Buchan suffered a cerebral thrombosis, fell and struck the back of his head. Despite doctor's 
efforts to save his life, John Buchan died on February 12, 1940. 
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II: His "Shockers" 


Still another interesting parallel between Buchan and his mentors was that they all 
used the money from their writing to buy or build estates. -Scott built Abbotsford, Stevenson 
built Vailima, while Buchan purchased Elsfield. 

Buchan's "shockers", as he termed them, also served him in two other ways. First, they 
served as an emotional release for him. His most famous book, The Thirty-Nine Steps, was 
written while he was in the hospital feeling that he wasn't contributing anything to himself 
or anybody else. Secondly, they kept his spirit of adventure alive. As Buchan became better 
known, his business, political, and social responsibilities kept him chained to London more 
and more; and while he himself couldn't go hiking or climbing as much as he liked, his char- 
acters would do it for him. Richard Hannay's scrambles over the Scottish Highlands were noth- 
ing more than Buchan re-creating his own walking tours while at Oxford. 

Despite their success, Buchan dismissed his shockers as "'tushery" and didn't like to 
discuss them since he considered himself a serious historian. Yet his shockers are the books 
he's most remembered by. 

His first shocker, The Half-Hearted, was published in 1900, just after his graduation 
from Oxford. It tells the story of Lewis Haystoun, who, believing he's a coward, goes to the 
Noren West Frontier of India to try to renew his self esteem and there thwarts a Russian inva- 
sion. 

His second shocker, Prester John, written in 1910, was originally a boy's tale, but it 
reads like his other shockers. In it, David Crawfurd goes to South Africa seeking his fortune 
and quells a native uprising. You can read about Buchan's early childhood and adventures in 
South Africa in the book (for example, how to cross a crocodile infested river). 

The Power House, his third shocker, was written three years after Prester John when a 
friend of his mentioned to Buchan that he liked E. Phillips Oppenheim. Buchan quickly picked 
up his pen and tried to emulate Oppenheim. 

The story itself deals with Edward Leithen's efforts to stop a conspiracy to destroy 
civilization, and in it Buchan uses two oft-repeated themes: pursuit, as Leithen finds him- 
self being chased through the streets and byways of London, and "the thinness of civilization." 

Mr. Lumley from The Power House: 


"You think a wall as solid as the earth separates civilization from 
barbarism. I tell you the division is a thread, a sheet of glass. 
A touch here, a push there, and you bring back the reign of Satan." 


Buchan's next book, The Thirty-Nine Steps, is his most famous and again brings the 
"thinness" theme into play when Richard Hannay finds himself pursued by both the police and 
the men he's hunting. 

Buchan's other recurring themes include that of a far-flung conspiracy. In The Thirty- 
Nine Steps Scudder tells Hannay: 


"I got the first hint in an inn on the Achensee in Tyrol. That set me 
to inquiring, and I collected my other clues in a fur shop in the Gali- 
cian quarter in Buda, in a Strangers' Club in Vienna and in a little 
bookshop off the Racknitzstrasse in Leipsic. I completed my evidence 
ten days ago in Paris." 


Again, in Greenmantle, Sir Walter Bullivant tells Hannay: 


",..I have reports from agents everywhere--pedlars in South Russia, 
Afgan horse-dealers, Turcoman merchants, pilgrims on the road to 

Mecca, sheikhs in North Africa, sailors on the Black Sea coasters, 
sharp-skinned Mongols, Hindi fakirs, Greek Traders in the Gulf, as 

well as respectable Consuls who use cyphers. They tell the same story." 


Buchan used the theme of pursuit, or the manhunt, in both his fiction and non-fiction. 
In his shockers, Richard Hannay or Edward Leithen & Co. usually find themselves being chased 
through the streets of London or Constantinople; up the quiet country lanes and across the 
fields and meadows of Scotland; up the Alps; across Canada or some Agean Island. 

Buchan's non-fiction work, A Book of Escapes and Hurried Journeys, describes true life 
escapades. Some chapters include: "The Flight to Varennes,” "The Escape of King Charles after 
Worchester," "Sir Robert Carey's Ride to Edinburgh," and "From Pretoria to the Sea." 

Another of Buchan's themes is man against the elements. This was one of his favorites; 


in the book A Lodge in the Wilderness he wrote: 
"There is no satisfaction so intense as victory over some of the 
savage forces of nature. Better for the moment than Viceroyalties 
or Garters or millions is the joy of making the first ascent of some 
hard peak, or sailing a boat home through a tempest, or seeing some 
wild animal fall before your own courage and skill." 


And from Sick Heart River: 


"The cold was more intense than anything he had ever imagined. Under 
its stress trees cracked with a sound like machine-guns. The big 
morning fire made only a narrow circle of heat. If for a second he 
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turned his face from it the air stung his eyelids as if with an in- 
finity of harsh particles. To draw breath rasped the throat. The 
sky was milk-pale, the sun a mere ghostly disc, and it seemed to 
Leithen as if everything--sun, trees, mountains--were red-rimmed. 
There was no shadow anywhere, no depth or softness. The world was 
are glassy, metallic; all of it except the fantasmal, cotton-wool 
skies." 


Man's spirit of adventure was another theme Buchan used in both his fiction and non- 
fiction. In John McNab, Edward Leithen and two friends from London, trying to renew their 
adventurous spirit, challenge three land owners by telling them that they intend to kill a 
stag on one of their estates and dare the land owners to try to catch them. (Buchan was once 
caught poaching in his youth.) In The Dancing Floor, now fortyish and a successful lawyer, 
travels to a Greek Island to rescue a girl accused of being a witch. The Island of Sheep 
has Richard Hannaym soft from eleven years of domestic living, wondering if he st as it 
in him for one last adventure. 

In his non-fiction work, The Last Secrets, Buchan writes about still unconquered 
frontiers. Written in 1923 when Buchan was 48, Secrets deals with adventures and discover- 
ies that Buchan would have loved to have been a part of. Some chapters include: "The North 
Pole," "The South Pole," "The Mountains of the Moon," "Mount Everest," "The Gorges of the 
Brahamputra,'' and "The Holy Cities of Islam." 

The theme of black magic and the occult also attracted Buchan's interest. His col- 
lection of short stories, The Watcher by the Threshold, uses both the supernatural and the 
"thinness of civilization" themes by employing small Scottish towns as "the warm, safe 
place" while the Highlands hold unknown terrors. The Dancing Floor offers certain elements 
of black magic when the populace of a small island reverts back to witch burning and pray- 
ing to pagan gods. The Gap in the Curtain shows the different effects on six people who 
are given a glimpse into STE futures, while Witch Wood deals with witchcraft in Scotland 
in the sixteen hundreds. 

III: His Characters 


"(I find it) huge fun playing with my puppets, and to me they very 
soon become very real flesh and blood." --John Buchan 


In his book Clubland Heroes Richard Usborne states that while Buchan was an excellent 
storyteller, his characters were simply "doers of deeds", and that while Buchan piled achieve- 
ment after achievement onto them he left no room for character delineation. 

To a large degree this is true. But like so many other authors Buchan simply took in- 
cidents and adventures from both his own and his friends lives to create the outward character. 
Thus in Greenmantle Hannay goes behind German lines disguised as a Dutch speaking mining en- 
gineer, just as Ironside had done in the South African Herero Campaign. Another of Ironside's 
traits--that of playing patience while working out a problem--Buchan gave to Blenkiron. 

Sandy Arbuthnot was based on Aubrey Herbert; Herbert's adventures in the Middle East 
parallel Arbuthnot's in Greenmantle, and both were noblemen in tramp's clothing. Peter Pie- 
naar was a combination of both Auberon Herbert (Aubrey's cousin) and T. E. Lawrence. Pienaar, 
like Herbert, had a bad leg and joined the R.A.C. in World War I. Also, like Herbert, he 
died in a plane crash during the war; but, in common with Arbuthnot, His adventures parallel 
those of Lawrence. 

One interesting thing about Lawrence and Pienaar is that in the book Mr. Standfast, | 
published in 1919, Hannay helped an overage Pienaar join the Flying Corps, while six years 
later, in 1925, Buchan helped an overage Lawrence join the R.A.F. 

While Buchan gave Richard Hannay and Edward Leithen the heroics of others, the man 
behind the deed was always a romantic extension of his creator. Consider... Buchan was 
always more interested in success than victory. Indeed, while he was serving in the govern- 
ment, one of the things he hated most about his job was the political intrigue. Both Hannay 
and Leithen echo this. At the end of The Three Hostages, after Hannay thwarts a plan of 
Dominick Medina's for world domination, Hannay attempts to save Medina's life when he's 
trapped on a mountain, while Leithen sacrifices his own life in Mountain Meadow so others 
may live. (Consider what a Mike Hammer or James Bond would do in a Buchan shocker.) 

Buchan always stood like a rock to his family and friends; seemingly always full of 
vitality and encouragement, he kept his pains, doubts and disappointments to himself. His 
feelings he showed at one remove, through his characters--especially Edward Leithen. 

Richard Hannay, unlike Buchan's public face, always doubts his ability to get the job 
done, yet goes out and does it. For example, from The Man from the Norlands: 


"I must rake up the pluck to set my teeth and choke back the horrid 
doubts that flood in on me." ; 

Edward Leithen was closer to Buchan than any other character. At first, he represented 
Buchan's aspirations: Leithen was elected to Parliament in 1912 (Buchan didn't make it until 
1927), and later he became Attorney General of England. 

In The Dancing Floor, written when he was 41, Buchan has Leithen echo his sentiments 
when Leithen states: 


"I have a preposterous weakness for youth." 
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In his last book, Mountain Meadow (completed a few weeks before his death), Buchan 
oe ot Leithen dying of advanced tuberculosis, but it's his own failing body that Buchan 
escribes. 


“His breath troubled him and a sinking in the chest. He rose languid- 
ly, struggled through the day, and went to bed exhausted. Every moment 
he was conscious of his body and its increasing frailty." 


In the same book, Buchan gives Leithen his own memories to describe how it was after 
finding out about his tuberculosis. Leithen describes his memories of England while walking 
along Down Street (Buchan visited England in 1939) and the many happy hours he spent in his 
rooms in London. 

Through Leithen, Buchan also tells of his disappointments. While Leithen never reached 
the heights he once aspired to, neither did Buchan. Leithen never became Prime Minister, 
while Buchan never became a member of the Cabinet. Buchan wasn't another Milner--always one 
of his heroes--nor did he achieve all his goals in writing (he wanted to write a biography 
of Robert E. Lee). ; 

Both Richard Hannay and Edward Leithen became “country gentlemen", as did Buchan, and 
Buchan loved the outdoors, just as did all his major characters. 

Dickson McCunn, the last of Buchan's major characters, was created in 1922 when Buchan 
was 47. McCunn was a retired Glasgow grocer who had already made his fortune, and he left 
his family to go searching for the romance and adventure he'd had to find in the pages of a 
book for the main part of his life. I believe McCunn represents the inner Buchan, whose suc- 
cess had by this time turned routine and who was crying out to "chuck everything" and go out 
to search for new horizons. 

During his lifetime John Buchan wrote 57 books, both fiction and nonfiction, and he 
put the things he loved into the majority of them. The outdoors, an adventurous, well-spent 
life, plus the things he stood for as well, like fair play. After his death, Buchan's ashes 
were taken to Elsfield and buried in the Scotland he dearly loved: "The only place where a 
man can find peace with his soul." 


A JOHN BUCHAN CHECKLIST 


(1) HIS SHOGKERS 


1. The Half Hearted (1900) 

2. Prester John (1910) (U.S. title: The Great Diamond Pipe) 
3. A Prince of the Captivity (1933) 

4. The Free Fishers (1934) 


The Richard Hannay Stories* 
1. The Thirty-Nine Steps (1915) 
2. Greenmantle (1916) - Sandy Arbuthnot and Peter Pienaar also appear 
3. Mr. Standfast (1919) - Sandy Arbuthnot and Peter Pienaar also appear 
4. The Three Hostages (1936) - Sandy Arbuthnot also appears 
**5. The Island of Sheep (1936) (U.S. title: The Man from the Norlands) 


**Buchan published an earlier book using the same title. 
*Richard Hannay appears in the short story collections: The Runagates Club, and 
The Gap in the Curtain. 


The Edward Leithen Stories* 
The Power House (1913) (Serialized in 1913 but not published as a book until 1916.) 


John McNab (1925) 
The Dancing Floor (1926) 
Sick Heart River (1940 (U.S. title: Mountain Meadow) - Sandy Arbuthnot also appears. 


*Edward Leithen made his first appearance in the short story "Space" in The Moon 
Endureth. Leithen also appears in The Runagates Club, and The Gap in the Curtain. 


PUNE 


The Dickson McCunn Stories 


1. Huntingtower (1922) 
2. Castle Gay (1930) 
3. The House of the Four Winds (1935) 


The Sandy Arbuthnot Stories 
1. The Courts of the Morning (1929) 


(2) SHORT STORIES 


1. Grey Weather (1899) 

2. The Watcher by the Threshold (1902) 
3. The Moon Endureth (1912) 

4. The Kunagates Club (1928) 

5. The Gap in the Curtain (1932) 
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(3) HISTORICAL NOVELS 


Sir Quixote of the Moors (1895) 

John Burnet of Barns (1898) 

A Lost Lady of Old Years (1899) 

Salute to Adventurers (1915) 

The Path of the King (1921) 

Midwinter (1923) 

Witch Wood (1927) 

The Long Traverse (1940) (U.S. title: Lake of Gold.) 


*This is a boys' book dealing with Canadian history. 
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(4) OTHER NOVELS 


1. A Lodge in the Wilderness (1906) (Dialogue-symposium on British politics) 
2. Island of Sheep (1919) (Dialogue-symposium, written in collaboration with his wife) 
3. The Magic Walking Stick (1932) (Juvenile) 


(5) BIOGRAPHIES 


The Marquis of Montrose (1913) 

Andrew Jameson, Lord Ardwall (1913) 

These For Remembrance (1919) (Memoirs of Buchan's friends killed in World War I) 
Francis and Riverside Grenfell (1920) 

Lord Minto (1924) 

Montrose (1928) (Revised version of 1913 work) 

Sir Walter Scott (1932) 

Julius Caesar (1932) 

Oliver Cromwell (1934) 

10. Augustus (1937) 


(6) HISTORIES 


Nelson's History of the War (1915-19) 

The History of the South African Forces in France (1920) 

A History of the Great War (1921-22) (A revision of Nelson's History of the War) 
The History of the Royal Scots Fusiliers (1925) 

The Causal and the Casual in History (1929) (Rede Lecture) 

The Kirk in Scotland (1930) (with George Adam Smith) 

The Massacre of Glencoe (1933) 

The King's Grace (1935) 

Gordon at Khartoum (1934) 
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(7) SHORT BIOGRAPHIES AND HISTORIES 


1. Scholar Gipsies (1896) 

2. Some Eighteenth Century Byways (1908) 

3. A Book of Escapes and Hurried Journeys (1922) 
4. The Last Secrets (1926) 

5. Homilies and Recreations (1926) 


(8) OTHER WORKS 


Essays & Apothegms of Francis Lord Bacon (1894) (Edited by Buchan) 
Brasenose College (1898) 

The African Colony (1903) 

The Law Relating to the Taxation of Foreign Income (1905) 

Poems, Scots and English (1917) 

The Northern Muse (Poetry, edited by Buchan) 

The Novel and the Fairy Tale (1931) 

Comments and Characters (1940) 

Canadian Occasions (1940) 

Memory Hold the Door (1940) Autobiography (U.S. title: Pilgrim's Way) 
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ADDENDA TO "CHESS IN THE DETECTIVE STORY" 


by R. W. Hays 


The purpose of the present article is to add a few notes to the information contained 

in my earlier article, "Chess in the Detective Story" (TAD, V, No. 1, Oct. 1971, 19-23). 
There I referred to a chess writer who labelled Poe a beginner at the game, but my tentative 
identification of this writer was incorrect: he was Baruch H. Wood. The article in question, 
"Poe's Fallacy", appeared in the Birmingham Post (England) in 1949 and was reprinted in Fred 
Reinfeld (ed.), A Treasury of Chess Lore (David McKay, 1951), pp. 278-79. Referring to the 
remarks on chess in "The Murders in the Rue Morgue", Wood observes, 

I must have read the words ten or twenty times before the truth came 

to me in a flash of insight—the sort that occurs rarely but when it 

does, fills you with a delicious certainty. Poe was a beginner at 

chess whose whole attention was engrossed in avoiding mistakes. He 

still had to concentrate on remembering the moves of the men... We 

could only prove this by a process for which no layman could spare 

the time; by examining every biographical relic of Poe's life for 

mention of chess. I confidently predict that no evidence would be 

forthcoming that, when he penned these lines, he had played ten 

serious games of chess in his life. 


I also referred to the substantial research on chess in fiction performed by Pro- 
fessor Kester Svendsen when at the University of Oklahoma. I have since obtained a copy 
of his "Chess Fiction in English to 1945: a Bibliography," (Southwestern Journal, V, No. 4, 
Winter 1951, 289-314). Svendsen does not identify detective stories as such, but collation 
with Hagen's Who Done It? and other reference works has enabled identification of a good 
many with which I was previously unfamiliar, although identification of detective short 
stories necessarily presents greater problems than that of novels. Friends and correspond- 
ents have also given help, which I gratefully acknowledge. Svendsen's list includes a few 
items later than 1945 and provides identification of a short story that I described before, 
but whose author and title I had forgotten: Ben Wilson, "The Eleventh Game" (This Week, 
June 15, 1946, pp. 18-19). 

To the list of writers who have used chess for illustration and metaphor may be 
added John Dickson Carr, in Death Turns the Tables (Harper, 1951), and A. E. W. Mason, in 
They Wouldn't Be Chessmen (Doubleday, 1935). Two others who have done this may be placed 
in a special category: Stuart Palmer and Adam Hall. Each of these writes about a detective 
whose last name is the name of one of the chess pieces—Howard Rook and Hugo Bishop, re- 
spectively. The metaphors employed are based to a considerable extent, although by no means 
entirely, on these names. One example for each writer will suffice: Rook Takes Knight 
(Random House, 1968), by Palmer; Pawn in Jeopardy, by Hall (originally published as Dead 
Silence, by Simon Rattray; Boardman, 1954). I owe the reference to the Hall-Bishop series 
to Professor Jane Gottschalk of the University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh. f 

The list of stories in which characters are labelled as chess players, but in which 
chess plays little or no significant part in the plot, may be lengthened to include E. C. 
Bentley, Trent's Last Case (Nelson, 1913), August Derleth, The Seven Who Waited (Scribner, 
1943), and George Barton, "The Adventure of the Old Chess-Player", from The Strange Adven- 
tures of Bromley Barnes (Page, 1918), a justly forgotten book of short stories about a de- 
tective high up in the U.S. diplomatic service. Of these, Derleth exhibits the greatest 
ignorance of chess, or rather that kind of incomplete knowledge that is likely to make its 
possessors think they understand more than they do. He has his detective, Judge Ephraim 
Peck, supposedly a good player, identify the move 1P-04 as the Queen's Gambit. The opening 
called the Queen's Gambit begins with 1P-Q4, but cannot be identified by this one move 
alone, and since Peck answers by moving his queen's knight—a highly unorthodox response, ` 
which nevertheless elicits no comment—the Queen's Gambit does not in fact ensue. 

Chess pieces figure significantly in the plots of "The Adopted Daughter", by Mel- 
ville Davisson Post (in Uncle Abner, Master of Mysteries, Appleton, 1918) and "The Rook", 
by Jeffery Farnol (in A Matter of Business and Other Stories, Doubleday, 1940). "The In- 
genious Mr. Spinola", by Ernest Bramah (in The Eyes of Max Carrados, Grant Richards, 1923; 
recently reprinted by Dover Publications in Best Max Carrados Detective Stories, selected 
and with an introduction by E. F. Bleiler) is partly inspired by Maelzel's automaton, al- 
though in Bramah's story the game played is piquet, not chess. Spinola, inventor of the 
machine, claims that "it could be set to. play any game by changing or elaborating the mech- 
anism." As with Maelzel's in real life, the machine is a fake, operated by a concealed 
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human being. The Chess Murders, by Means Davis (Random House, 1937), also uses the idea of 
the chess-playing automaton, in this case attached to a carnival. The plot contains one 
clever point: the murderer, believing the automaton to be a genuine machine, commits his 
crime in its presence, but the concealed operator cannot bear witness to the crime without 
giving away the secret. Unfortunately, other aspects of the book are less satisfactory. 
Plotting, characterization, writing, and knowledge of chess are all weak. 

I searched for thirty years for "Mate in Three Moves", by Marten Cumberland (The Best 
English Detective Stories of 1929, Liveright, 1930), only to find that it was scarcely worth 
the trouble. From the chess-player's point of view, it is one of the weakest items I have 
mentioned. In this story, a man is found murdered with a chess position set up in front of 
him, and it is at first supposed that his opponent must have killed him. The solution de- 
pends partly on the discovery that the position comes from a current well-known game, played 
between Bratza and Coates at the annual tournament at Hastings, England. The victim was 
therefore going over the game on his own, and the murderer is not necessarily a chess player. 
Bratza and Coates, if they existed at all, must have been minor players (the Hastings tour- 
nament has sections for minor players as well as for masters). If the position had been 
given, and a contemporary master game used, the clue might have been good, but Cumberland 
made it clear that he did not know enough chess to do this. He reveals ignorance in partic- 
ular by saying at one point that his detective, Loreto Santos, "annotated the game" (to 
annotate a game is to supply it with critical and analytical notes and comments) when he 
means merely that Santos copied down the position. 

Jack London, The Star Rover, Conrad Aiken, Blue Voyage, and Georges Simenon, The Man 
Who Watched the Trains Go By are examples of stories concerning in each case both chess and 
murder, but which can only very doubtfully be classed as detective fiction. I am still under 
no illusion that I have exhausted the subject of this and the former article. Svendsen and 
other sources have provided titles of at least sixteen more books and at least seven more 
short stories that I hope eventually to read and report on. 


ce ee Aa DM Mk a Le i a a Un 


THE PASSING OF THIRD FLOOR BACK 
by Robert W. Hahn 


I have been a devotee of the writings of Vincent Starrett for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and had the distinct pleasure of his friendship for a decade or more. 

This scholar and gentleman, who passed from the scene on January 5 (which by a singular 
coincidence was the 40th anniversary of the first dinner of The Baker Street Irregulars) and 
whose ashes were placed beside those of his wife in Graceland Cemetery on January 9, had the 
gift of reading something beautiful and important and then showing his many readers just how 
beautiful and important that bit of writing was. 

In a world that has known many critics, and some of them very good critics, his posi- 
tion as a man of letters was, and will remain, a most imporant one. He was a poet of no mean 
accomplishment, and his short stories were excellent, embodying interest and excitement. 

As a Sherlockian he had no peer, being more conversant with Holmes' public and private 
life than anyone other than Dr. Watson. 221B and "The Unique Hamlet" are the best of the 
“writings on the writings." 

I was an admirer of his not only for his Sherlockian craftsmanship but because he 
brought to other literary works the same insight and appreciation that he accorded the saga 
of Baker Street. 

I had often visited Starrett when he lived in a flat near Wrigley Field, and these 
visits became much more frequent when he moved to an apartment in the rear of the third floor 
of an apartment hotel in Oak Park (where I was living at the time). 

Because of failing eyesight his writings had diminished, but his keen and incisive 
evaluation of literature was available to me and other visitors via the spoken word. And any- 
one who has heard Vincent speak will attest that he virtually spoke with the tongue of angels. 
The cadence, the choice of words, the gentle humor, and the flashes of what I can only term 
cynicism (though it was a literate and refined cynicism) were a delight to the ear. It is 
hard to realize that Starrett's voice has been stilled. He once wrote: 


"You drop your tribute into the abyss, 
And if there is no answer you hang up the phone." 


Vincent will answer no more, but we can go from the phone to the bookshelf and the volumes-he 
left us. 


"For that, indeed, (sic) we should be pretty glad." 
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THE PAPERBACK REVOLUTION 
by Charles Shibuk 


Current shortages in food, fuel, and governmental integrity are easily matched by the 
somewhat anemic supply of reviewable material in this first quarter of 1974. 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 

Murder in Mesopotamia (Dell) dates from 1936 and concerns the efforts of the author's 
renowned Belgian detective to clear up a murder problem in Iraq--a neighborhood well known 
to Miss Christie and her archaeologist husband. In Remembered Death (Pocket Books) Colonel 
Race is called upon to assist the local police in determining who put the cyanide in the 
champagne and made it sparkle. Murder After Hours (Dell) was first published in England as 
The Hollow in 1946 and details Poirot's investigation of a murder and its motive, This vol- 
ume's merits prompted Barzun and Taylor to hail it as a triumph of its author's art. 


WILKIE COLLINS 

A current interest in vintage shorts led me to investigate the Dover edition of Tales 
of Terror and the Supernatural (1972). The dozen stories had originally been published as 
part of the contents o ter Dark (1856) and The Queen of Hearts (1859) . (The latter volume 
is #3 in Queen's Quorum.) Although the stories are slow-moving by modern standards, they 
are written with a great deal of skill and style, and wear their years extremely well. Try 
them for a welcome change of pace from today's high voltage and fast-paced efforts. 


NGAIO MARSH 

If one considers Miss Marsh's theatrical background, Night at the Vulcan (1951) should 
be more than an average work from its author. Unfortunately, it isn’t, and Roderick Alleyn's 
investigation of murder in the dressing room of a famous London theater does not add new 3 
laurels to its creator's fame. However, this is not too familiar a Marsh novel, and readers 
who have enjoyed her better efforts should be encouraged to try this recently reprinted work 
from Pyramid Books. 


BILL PRONZINI 

This author has attracted widespread and intelligent critical approval that seems to 
overrate his actual talents. Be that as it may, The Vanished (1973) (Pocket Books) is a 
more than satisfactory private eye novel that starts its anonymous protagonist on an inter- 
national search for a newly discharged soldier who had every reason in the world not to dis- 
appear from sight. Set mainly in California--with side trips to Oregan and Germany--this 
is a smoothly-written and well paced story from a relatively new writer whose future work 
should be well-worth seeking out. 


REX STOUT 

Nero Wolfe and Archie Goodwin race off to West Virginia in order to attend a conven- 
tion of master chefs, but find a dash of murder on the menu in Too Many Cooks (Pyramid). 
This volume was first published in 1936 and has been highly praised by many critics through- 
out the years. Stout is the grand old man of mystery and detection, and this novel from his 
peak period finds his sleuths at the top of their form in both detection and entertainment. 
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MOVIE NOTE 


The Murder Man (MGM, 1935). Directed by Tim Whelan; screenplay by Tim Whelan and J. 
C. Higgins; story by Tim Whelan and Guy Bolton. (Note: The denouement is revealed below.) 

A crooked investment broker, who, along with his equally unscrupulous partner, bilked 
many a hopeful investor of his life's savings, is shot to death while being chauffered home 
in his open touring sedan (it is 1935). Spencer Tracy, as Steve Gray, the hard-drinking but 
astute crime reporter for the Star, is found sleeping off his latest binge on a merry-go- 
round, and is set on the trail of the story by his editor played by Robert Barrat. Tracy 
alertly hangs about the fringes of Police Capt. (Lionel Atwill) Cole's investigation and 
weaves a convincing net of evidence around the surviving partner, scooping rival reporters 
in the process, and keeping at arms-length the beauteous Virginia Bruce, lonely-hearts edi- 
tor for the paper. The partner is convicted, with Tracy giving evidence at the trial, and: 
sentenced to death. Tracy, ready for another binge, is convinced by Virginia to take a two- 
week sojourn in the country, but is maneuvered back on the scene by his editor for an emo- 
tional death house interview with the condemned man. The prisoner again proclaims his inno- 
cence, and the truth begins to peep through as Tracy states that he knows the condemned man 
did not kill his partner. Later, conscience forces a confession from Tracy, who committed 
the murder to avenge the death of his estranged wife. She had been romanced, swindled and 
abandoned by the dead man, and had leaped to a "watery grave" off the Staten Island ferry. 
In ‘the final scene a surprisingly compassionate Atwill consoles Virginia Bruce with the 
thought that juries take many things into consideration in rendering a verdict. A well- 
plotted and finely directed film, The Murder Man carries impact and pacing that many modern 
films lack. The only evidence of dating is found in the cars, the actors’ attire, two 
"you're a swell girl, Mary's, and a "he's a peach, isn't he." The film also is notable as 
the first vehicle for James Stewart, cast in the role of a reporter, as were William Demar- 


est and Fuzzy Knight. --R. W. Hahn 
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A CHECKLIST OF MYSTERY, DETECTIVE, AND SUSPENSE FICTION 


PUBLISHED IN THE U.S., JANUARY-MARCH 1974 


by Robert Breyfogle Green 


. Alexander, Joan: One Sunny Day, Coward, 6.95 
Alverson, Charles: Fighting Back, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 5.95 
Anderson, William C.: Penelope, the Damp 
Detective, Crown, 5.95 
ops car Kosygan is Coming, Doubleday, 
.95 


Benton, Kenneth: Sole Agent, Walker, 5.95 

Blankenship, William: The Leavenworth 
Irregulars, Bobbs-Merrill, 6.95 

Bleeck, Oliver: The Highbinders, Morrow, 


5:95 

Bloch, Robert: American Gothic, Simon & 
Schuster, 6.95 

Borgenicht, Miriam: No Bail for Dalton, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 4.95 

a e h Location Shots, Harper & Row, 

Boyd, Edward and Parkes, Roger: The Dark 
Number, Walker, 5.95 

Butterworth, Michael: Villa on the Shore, 
Doubleday, 4.95 

Canning, Victor: The Finger of Saturn, 
Morrow, 6.95 

Carmichael, Harry: Most Deadly Hate, Dutton, 
5.95 


Cheatham, Lillian: The Marriage Pact, 
Doubleday, 4.95 
Coffey, Brian: Surrounded, Bobbs-Merrill, 
5 


5.9 

Coffman, Virginia: The House of Sandalwood, 
McKay, 7.95 

Cooper, Parley J.: My Lady Evil, Simon & 
Schuster, 6.95 

Coxe, George Harmon: The Inside Man, Knopf, 
3.93 

Creasey, John: As Merry as Hell, Stein & Day, 
6.95 

Creasey, John: Murder and Mushrooms, Holt 
Rinehart Winston, 4.95 

Creasey, John: The Withered Man, McKay-Wash- 
burn, 4.95 

Dentry, Robert: Encounter at Kharmel, David 
& Charles, 6.95 

Dewar, Evelyn: Perfumes of Arabia, Walker, 
5.95 


Dominic, R. B.: Epitaph for a Lobbyist, 
Doubleday, 4.95 

Driscoll, Peter: In Connection with Kilshaw, 
Lippincott, 7.95 

Egleton, Clive: The Bormann Brief, Coward, 
6.95 


Fischer, Bruno: The Evil Days, Random, 5.95 

Foley, Rae: One O'clock at Gotham, Dodd, 4.95 

Forbes, Stanton: Some Poisoned by Their 
Wives, Dowsieday, 4.95 

Forrester. 7.4i:ry: Diamond Beach, McKay, 7.95 

Francis. Dick: Slayride, Harper & Row, 5.95 

Garficid, Brian: The Threeperson Hunt, 
Lippincott, 6.95 

Garve, Andrew: The Lester Affair, Harper & 
Row 


e 
Gilbert, Anthony: A Nice Little Killing, 
Random, 4.95 
Green, William H.: The Salisbury Manuscript, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 4.95 


Hale, Arlene; Where the Heart Is, Little, 
6.95 

Henissart, Paul: Narrow Exit, Simon & 
Schuster, 7.95 

Hensley, Joe L.: The Poison Summer, Doubleday, 
4.95 


Hilliard, Maurice: The Witchfinder, Coward, 
5.95 


Hogstrand, Olle: The Gambler, Pantheon, 4.95 

Household, Geoffrey: The Lives and Times of 
Bernardo Brown, Atlantic-Little Brown, 
7.95 

Howatch, Susan: April's Grave, Stein & Day, 
6.95 


Innes, Michael: Appleby's Other Story, Dodd 
Mead, 4.95 

Ingate, Mary: The Sound of the Weir, Dodd 
Mead, 5.95 

Johnson, Mendal W.: Let's Go Play at the 
Adams, Crowell, 6.95 

Jordan, David: Nile Green, Day, 5.95 

Kirk, Lydia: The Cuennavaca Question, Double- 
day, 4.95 

Koenig, Laird: The Little Girl Who Lives 
Down the Lane, Coward, 6.95 

Lemarchand, Elizabeth: No Vacation from 
Murder, Walker, 4.95 

MacDonald, John D.: The Quick Red Fox, McKay, 
5.95 

MacInnes, Helen: The Snare of the Hunter, 
Harcourt, 7.50 

McCloy, Helen: The Sleepwalker, Dodd Mead, 
4.95 


Mikes, George: The Spy Who Died of Boredom, 
Harper & Row, 6.95 

Miles, John: The Silver Bullit Gang, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 5.95 

Pearson, John: James Bond, the authorized 
biography, Morrow, 7.95 

Pentecost, Hugh: Bargain with Death, Dodd 
Mead, 4.95 

Pike, Robert L.: Bank Job, Doubleday, 5.95 

Porter, Joyce: Only with a Bargepole, McKay- 
Washburn, 4.95 

Quintano, Dorothy: Weekend at the Villa, 
Doubleday, 4.95 

Rendell, Ruth: The Face of Trespass, Double- 
day, 4.95 

Rifkin, Shepard: McQuaid, Putnam, 6.95 

ree Jan: A Dying in the Night, Doubleday, 

#95 

Rossner, Robert: The End of Someone Else's 
Rainbow, Dutton, 5.95 

Rowe, John: The Chocolate Crucifix, David & 
Charles, 6.95 

Saul, Oscar: The Dark Side of Love, Harper 
& Row, 6.95 

Sheldon, Sydney: The Other Side of Midnight, 
Morrow, 8.95 

Simenon, Georges: Maigret Loses His Temper, 
Harcourt, 5.95 \ 

Tattersall, Jill: The Wild Hunt, Morrow, 6.95 

Underwood, Michael: Reward for a Defector, 
St. Martin's, 6.95 

Vermandel, Janet Gregory: The Claverse Affair. 
Dodd Mead, 5.95 
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Whitney, Phyllis: The Turquoise Mask, Double- 


day, 6.95 
Wilhelm, Kate: City of Cain, Little Brown, 


6.95 
Wilk, Max: Eliminate the Middleman, Norton, 
6 


.95 
Woods, Sara: Yet She Must Die, Holt Rinehart 
Winston, 4.95 
Wren, M. K.: Curiosity Didn't Kill the Cat, 
Doubleday, 4.95 


York, Andrew: The Captivator, Doubleday, 4.95 


PAPER COVER 


Abbott, Sandra: Castle of Evil, Avon, .95 

Atlee, Philip: The Underground Cities Con- 
tract, Gold Medal, .95 

Barker, Albert: The Blood of Angels, Curtis, 
95 


Barry, Iris: Darkness at Mantia, Berkley, 
75 


Barry, Mike: The Butcher, Berkley, .95 

Bass, T. J.: The Godwhale, Random; 1.25 

Blake, Vanessa: The Dark Guardian, Pocket 
Books, .95 

Bradley, Michael: The Corsican Cross, Paper- 
back Library, 1.25 

Bradley, Michael: The Hack Must Die, Paper- 
back Library, 1.25 

Bradley, Michael: Swiss Shot, Paperback 
Library, 1.25 

Braun, Matthew: Bloody Hand, Popular Library 

Canary, Glenn: The Purple Plot, Kable News, 

5 


Cowen, Francis: Shadow of Theale, Ace, .95 

Daniels, Dorothy: The Apollo Fountain, 
Paperback Library, .95 

Deptula, Walter: Naked Mistress, Curtis, .95 

Deptula, Walter: Wine, Women and Death, 
Durtis, .95 

Dillon, Robert: Dead, NAL, .95 

Edwards, Alexander: McQ, Paperback Library 

Edwards, Paul: Glyphs of Gold, Pyramid, .95 

Evans, Elaine: Wintershade, Popular Library 

Eyre, Marie: Bury Me Not at Sea, Popular 
Library 

Hall, Marjory: Rosamunda, Dell 

Hamilton, Donald: The Intimidators, Gold 
Medal 

Hegner, William: The Adopters, Ace, 1.50 

Holzer, Hans: The Unicorn, NAL, .95 

Jamison, Amelia: The Lairds of Turriff Hall, 
Popular Library 

Jason, ‘Stuart: The Deadly Doctor, Kable, .95 

Kane, Henry: The Violator, Paperback Library 

Kenyon, Paul: Death is a Ruby Light, Pocket 


Books, .95 

Kenyon, Paul: Diamonds are for Dying, Pocket 
Books, .95 

Kenyon, Paul: The Ecstasy Connection, Pocket 
Books, .95 


Kimbrough, Katheryn: The Shadow over Pleasant 


Heath, Popular Library 

Kimbrough, Katheryn: Unseen Torment, Popular 
Library 

Lamensdurff, Leonard: In the Blood, Dell, 
“25 


Laurens, Marshall: The Z Effect, Pocket Books, 
1:2 


. rps 
Lee, Howard: A Praying Mantis Kills, Paper- 
back pee Y, a Yo 
MacDonald, John D.: Pale Grey for Guilt, 
Gold Medal, ‘95 


McFather, Nellie, Whispering Island, Ace, 
95 

McGaughey, Dudley Dead: The Hawk, NAL, .95 

MacIvers, Sarah: The Curse of Ravenswood, 
Tower, .95 

MacLeod, Ruth: Hawks of Glenaerie, Curtis, 
.95 

Mann, Abby: Kojak, Ace, 1.25 

Martin, Gil: Bad Times Coming, Berkley, 
75 


Martin, Gil: Satan's Mules, Berkley, .75 

May, Oliver: The Devil in Kansas, Dell 

May, Oliver: The Last Time I Saw Hell, Dell 

Maxwell, Patricia: Dark Masquerade, Gold 
Medal 

Miles, Richard: The Moonbathers, Pyramid 
Books 

Millard, Joe: The Hunted, Award, .95 

Moore, Dorinne: Flight from Eden Key, 
Berkley, .75 

Moore, Dorinne: Masquerade at Monfalcone, 
Berkley, .75 

Novak, Robert: The Big Payoff, Tower, .95 

Paige, Leslie: A House Possessed, Tower, 


.95 

Palmer, P. K.: The Rainbow/Seagreen Case, 
Kable, 1.25 

Palmer, P. K.: The Turquoise/Yellow Case, 
Kable, 1.25 


Rabe, Peter: Black Mafia, Gold Medal, .95 
Radcliffe, Jocelyn: Blackwood, Curtis, 
95 


Rice, Jeff: The Night Strangler, Pocket 


Books, 1.25 
Roberts, Janet Louise: The Cardross Luck, 
Dell 


Robeson, Kenneth: The Wilder Curse, Paper- 
back Library, .95 

Rosenberger, Joseph: The Caribbean Caper, 
Curtis; 1.25 

Rosenberger, Joseph: The Castro File, 
Kable, .95 

Ross, Paul: The Assassin, Curtis, 1.25 

Ross, W. E. D.: The House on Mt. Vernon 
Street, Avon, .95 

Sanford, Ursula: The Poisoned Anemones, 
Ace, .95 

Sheldon, Walter J.: 
Medal, .95 

Shepherd, L. P.: 

Shimer, Ruth R.: 


Green Music Kill, Gold 


Cape House, Dell 
The Correspondent, Popular 


Library 
Smith, Don: The Corsican Takeover, Gold 
Medal, .95 


Stell, Aaron: Angel of Satan, Kable, 1.95 

Stevenson, Florence: The Sorcerer of the 
Castle, NAL, .95 

Vowell, David: The Assassinator, Bantam, 


.95 
Wilcox, Collin: McCloud, Award, .95 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS 


The Melamare Mystery by Maurice Leblanc. Macaulay, 1930. 

~ Arsene Lupin...that resourceful and romantic rogue, that man of 100 faces and unlimited 
audacity...was mainly on the wrong side of the law, but every so often was a detective of un- 
limited skill. His saga covers some 25 years and 20 volumes, and deserves extended study be- 
cause it is one of the major events in the literature of roguery. 

The Melamare Mystery is a late entry in'the Lupin saga, and one may find various incon- 
sistences with earlier volumes (which are also inconsistent with each other), and any biogra- 
pher of this bandit would have an exceedingly difficult time trying to make any chronological 
sense out of his criminous career. 

By the time Leblanc wrote this volume his best work was behind him, and he had become 
merely an entertainer who was reusing many of the elements from previous successes. This no- 
vel is a very minor but nonetheless enjoyable Lupin romp that is severely handicapped by the 

_ usual poor translation that at its worst will give us a sentence such as "Sorry, it can't be 
did"--but this is an extreme example. 

Leblanc's plot weaves together some stolen diamonds, three kidnappings, a 100-year-old 
curse against an aristocratic family, and at least one killing. The characters involved are 
a rich diamond merchant who can think of nothing but his stolen property; the Melamare family 
which is sorely troubled by its ancestral curse; Chief-Inspector Bechoux, an old enemy of 
Lupin who thinks his day of glory draws near; and the unbelievably beautiful Arlette Mazolle, 
who is loved by Lupin but engaged to another. 

At center stage stands Arsene Lupin directing the action. No one can resist the force 
of his personality. No secret can withstand his penetrating intelligence. All his enemies 
Lee wee the police) will come to grief if they dare to oppose his will. No death trap can 

o ; 

When all is said and done, Lupin will emerge victorious once again. All his problems 
will be solved, and he will carry off the boodle under one arm and the heroine with the other. 
A smile on his lips and joy in his heart, he will seek new fields to conquer: new readers to 
enthrall. This is really the stuff that dreams are made from. = Charles. Shibuk 


Mansion of Evil by Joseph Millard. Gold Medal Book (paperback) No. 129; Fawcett Pub., 1950. 

G plashed across the front cover of this book are the words: "SOMETHING NEW! A COMPLETE 
NOVEL IN WORDS AND PICTURES. A THRILL EVERY PAGE." And part of the blurb on the back cover 
reads: "A fascinating mystery, told in new picture-story medium." In Mansion of Evil there 
are 192 unnumbered pages with an average of four panels drawn per page. The story is broken 
into chapters (after all this is a "novel"), often with a full page drawing to introduce a 
chapter. However, no artist is given, nor is there any easily identifiable signature in any 
of the panels. And though the art work is not especially distinguished, it is adequate comic 
book art with a few good panels that create an atmosphere of menace. 

The story is simple. Beth Halliday, in love with young, brash newspaper reporter Larry 
Brennan, is tricked by genius-artist Maxwell Haimes into impersonating Haimes' dead wife 
Laura. Beth, a look-alike for the dead woman though she does not realize at first whom she 
is impersonating, is soon imprisoned in Haimes' large, isolated country house. With the 
help of a sinister housekeeper, Haimes is able to make most people believe that Beth really 
is his wife Laura, still alive, and that Beth's attempts to escape are evidence of insanity. 
Boy friend Larry begins to trace Beth's disappearance with the help of hard-nosed police in- 
spector William Garth, and it soon becomes obvious that artist Haimes himself is mad. Larry 
and policeman Garth eventually save Beth, in the nick of time, as Haimes' mansion burns to 
the ground in a scene worthy of the fire in Jane Eyre. 

The dialogue in the balloons contains such gems as "Gunner, I want the truth from 
oul"; "Okay, gumfoot! If that monkey comes in, I'll feed him peanuts until you're through!"; 
"Let go of me! HELP! HELP!"; and "You fool! Grab Her!". But, then, what writer would waste 

literate, sparkling dialogue in a comic book? It appears from the title and the plot that 
Mansion of Evil was meant to appeal to a feminine audience of gothic romances. Further evi- 
dence of this occurs in many chapters ending with cliff-hanging statements such as: "What is 
this sinister web’ that has enmeshed the unsuspecting Beth Halliday? Maxwell Haimes lied to 
her’ and he lied to his agent Waldon! But what is the real truth?"; and "What more can hap- 
pen on this night of terror? A storm--a crash--a bumbling but well-meaning doctor--and now 
trouble with a county patrolman! Has the whole universe turned its hounds of terror loose 
on one lone frightened girl?"; and "The net tightens! The race is on! Will either Larry 

or Inspector Garth arrive in time to save Beth? Is it already too late?" Or perhaps this 
was meant to appeal to an audience raised on the Perils of Pauline and the radio soap operas 
of the 1930's. Also reminiscent of some of the longer stories found in the pre-Batman 
Detective Comics of the 1930's, the book was not as "new" as the publisher's blurbs tried to 
Indicate. Curiously, Mansion of Evil is similar in some respects to Wilkie Collins’ The Wo- 
man in White. In Collins’ novel a young woman falsely accused of being insane was kept pri- 
soner in a large house. Speaking of The Woman in White, Collins said, "The central idea... 
is the idea of a conspiracy in private life, in which circumstances are so handled as to 

rob a woman of her identity by confounding her with another woman, sufficiently like her in 
personal appearance to answer the wicked purpose." Exactly the same thing, with a few 
modern variations, takes place in Mansion of Evil. 
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Mansion of Evil may have been a publishing experiment. Had it proved popular, news 
stands might now be Flooded with attenuated comic book mysteries. Today, Mansion is a 
curiosity, perhaps more suited for the comic book collector than the collector of detective 
fiction. However, Mansion is a published book and a detective story. Therefore, shouldn't 
it be included in the listings of the TAD bibliography? T N djard Lautechach 


Death in Harley Street by John Rhode. Bles, 1946; Dodd Mead, 1946. 

After dinner one Saturday night at Dr. Priestley's Westbourne Terrace home, a guest 
offers to tell him about a puzzling death that might interest his insatiable desire to solve 
crime puzzles which are the very breath of life to him. 

It seems that the prominent gland specialist Dr. Richard Mawsley has suddenly died 
from an injection of strychnine. Careful investigation tends to prove that it was not mur- 
der, and suicide is unlikely because the dead man had too much to live for. An inquest 
decides that it is accidental death, but it seems inconceivable that Dr. Mawsley could 
have made such a stupid blunder. 

This problem strongly arouses Dr, Priestley's interest, and he "suggests" to his 
friend Superintendent Jimmy Waghorn that further investigation might be in order. 

Much later, when many of the facts are in, Dr. Priestley states that Mawsley's death 
was neither accident, murder, or suicide--even though appearances suggest that he died by 
his own hand--but that a fourth alternative is possible. Dr. Priestley is soon able to 
gather enough evidence to prove his point. 

Death in Harley Street is one of John Rhode's best novels, and certainly a high-point 
of his work during fs 40's. It is distinguished by its steadily engrossing narrative and 
its subtly conceived and baffling puzzle. 

Rhode is not an entertainer nor is he a great prose stylist, but at his best he can 
create dexterous plots and is extremely gifted at juggling clues before an unwary reader. 
His approach to his work is sober and his stress is always on detection. 

Rhode's chief detective, that remorseless logician Dr. Priestley, is unquestionably 
one of the eee and most impressive figures in British mystery fiction, and Rhode's 
own reputation as an important figure in the history of detective fictiom is secure. 

Hopefully, this review will provoke someone to attempt a more detailed survey and 
analysis of this fine writer's career. eS Ghar eat Shi bile 


The Judas Window by Carter Dickson. London: Tom Stacey Ltd, 1971 (c.1938). 41.80. 

s arrived from Dillon's with two other specimens of the Stacey reprints which I 
had expected to be as fine as they are--soundly bound with wide margins and a look of hav- 
ing been made from the original plates or from crisp photocopies. 

First of all, I suppose that everybody has noted the kinship of Dickson's glaring 
old HM (Henry Merrivale) and John Dickson Carr's Gideon Fell. But one went into growling 
scholarship and the other went on the "halls". I often find Fell pompous. HM has been 
(like Stanley Holloway) known to overact. Carr appears to have preferred Fell but apart 
from the fact that by now he's probably bored with both of them (and the locked room: who 
would have been more right?) I regret the loss of HM while Fell was still ratiocinating and 
have read this reprint with exceptional pleasure. 

Most of it takes place at the Old Bailey during the trial of James Caplon Aswell for 
the murder (by arrow) of Avory Hume; for the prosecution, Sir Walter Storm (KC), Attorney 
General; for the defense, Sir Henry Merrivale (KC); presiding, Mr. Justice Rankin. 

The tale is arranged artfully in prologue, trial and epilogue, the first seeming to 
come to us through the blurred awareness of the luckless Answell, the trial being reported 
by an associate of HM (the "I" is Ken, and he barely exists; his wife Evelyn, also an ob- 
server, is clearer than he). Ken takes care of the epilogue as well--and, as Carr knew, 
point of view is vital whether it's in Wilkie Collins or Conan Doyle, two of his masters. 

The Judas window is, of course, the solution to the problem of the apparently locked 
room, and it produces a splendidly prepared, entirely surprising murderer. The concept is 
cunning and it is also laborious, something one takes for the pleasure of having been flum- 
moxed. It moves briskly from those theatrical finales for each chapter with scrupulous if 
cunning fairness. 

Barzun/Taylor find HM vulgar and barely notice him. It is apparent that we disagree. 


Wit harks, Pip, wot larks! rhage? Sitges ate 


Scientific Sprague by Francis Lynde. Scribner, 1912. 

1912 was obviously a momentous year for literary railway detection with the publica- 
tion of Victor L. Whitechurch's Thrilling Stories of the Railway in England and the trans- 
atlantic debut four months later of Scientific Sprague. 

Calvin W. Sprague is an exceptionally big man who looks like the athlete he once was. 
His most noticeable features are his laughing eyes and fighting chin. He is a college grad- 
uate whose first job was football coach for two years. He then started to do original re- 
search in chemistry, which he had studied in college. Sprague soon found himself employed 
as an expert chemist by the Department of Agriculture in Washington, D.C. 

He found this job extremely congenial because it allowed him enough time and oppor- 
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tunity to indulge in his favorite hobby--the elevation of detection to the plane of pure 
theory by treating each case as a mathematical problem to be demonstrated by logical 
reasoning. Obviously, his logical successor is Rhode's Dr. Priestley. 

Sprague's college classmate and friend Richard Maxwell is now General Superintendent 
of the Nevada Short Line. Many of his occupational problems are caused by a rival group 
trying to seize control of the railroad. Sprague is therefore afforded many opportunities 
to indulge in his hobby of detection. Maxwell also supplies Sprague with his own trusted 
employee Archer Tarbell to act as leg man and help the big government chemist to set new 
records for high-speed detection in six long short stories. 

"The Wire Devil" concerns false telegraph messages--one of which describes a non- 
existent train wreck, and details Sprague's efforts to find the perpetrator and his modus 
operandi, and also to prevent a real train wreck. 

"High Finance in Cromarty Gulch" deals with the disappearance of Maxwell's chief 
clerk, who is carrying vital stock proxies via train to New York in order to prevent im- 
pending financial ruin. 

Sprague's employers send him back to the Nevada Short Line headquarters in Brewster 
(after a short stint in Washington) in order to carry out extensive soil tests, but he is 
soon obliged to foil a plot to blow up the newly electrified "Tunnel Number Three". A new 
character, Billy Starbuck, a mine owner who is also Maxwell's brother-in-law, enters the 
series and is able to render considerable aid to the detective. 

In "The Mystery of the Black Blight" Sprague is challenged by Maxwell to find the 
causes behind some unexplained employee slackness and alcoholism, and the matter of three 
serious train wrecks that have occured within the space of one week. 

"The Cloud-Bursters" are a group of construction men whose ostensible purpose is to 
build an irrigation project new Brewster. Sprague, however, senses a dangerous threat to 
the Short Line and the nearby community, and proceeds to gather evidence to prove it, and 
then swings into action to avert tragedy. 

Events come to a decisive point when the New York combine that has previously at- 
tempted to ruin the Short Line now combines railroad piracy with a few (il)legal sleight 
of hand tricks that would outrage both Randolph and Perry Mason in "The High Kibosh" at 
the precise time when its moral enemy Calvin Sprague finds himself impelled to leave Brew- 
ster and return to Washington. Fortunately, Sprague is able to overcome his personal 
oe and perform a few of his own tricks that bring everything to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Scientific Sprague is an ingenious collection of short stories, and it's rapidly 
paced for its period--especially in its first two entries. It's also smoothly written, 
with a fair quota of action and excitement highlighted by several train and automobile 
chases. Its protagonist is also a very clever and likeable character and detective. 

High praise has been elicited by this volume from such critics as Ellery Queen and 
Barzun and Taylor. It's also a genuine rarity, and I hope that you will be very lucky and 
stumble across a copy when next you visit an old and unfamiliar second-hand book store. 


---Charles Shibuk 


The Bronze Mermaid by Paul Ernst. Mill, 1952; Cassell, 1954; reprinted as Pennant Books 
(paperback) No. P41, 4. 

Between September, 1939, and September, 1942, Paul Ernst wrote twenty-four pulp novels 
(now being reprinted by Warner Paperback Library) about the Avenger, super-hero of one of 
the better pulp adventure-mystery series. Ernst used the Street and Smith house name of 
Kenneth Robeson, no doubt at the publisher's request, to trade on the popularity of the 
pseudonym used on the cover of Doc Savage. For pulp enthusiasts, Ernst's The Bronze Mermaid, 
published ten years after he finished the Avenger thrillers, is interesting as a continua- 
tion of his writing career. 

One night in New York Sam Gates, insurance investigator, sees an acquaintance, Ellen 
Keppert, enter a rather sleasy night club. Since Ellen, the niece of a senator, had been 
involved in an earlier unsolved diamond theft, Sam follows her and sits at her table. Dan- 
cer Rose Rosslyn is shot in her dressing room that same night, and both Sam and Ellen become 
suspects. In the fashion of many tough detectives with hearts of gold, Sam decides to help 
Ellen, though he believes Ellen does not play fair with him, Lieutenant Ryan of Homicide, 
nattily dressed, crew cut, tough and devious in his questions, is soon on the job and grudg- 
ingly allows Gates to sit in on the questioning. Ryan often seems to be one step ahead of 
Gates, but it is through Gates' efforts that, with one error based on Ellen's misdirection, 
both the murder and the earlier diamond theft are unravelled. As an insurance investigator, 
Gates carries no gun and often sidesteps fights, though at one point he lunges at his oppo- 
nent down a flight of stairs in complete darkness. Early in the book Gates falls in love 
with Ellen, and at the end he proposes. 

The Bronze Mermaid is an interesting example of the semi-hardboiled school. The two 
crimes are nicely interrelated. Gates as narrator is believable, and the other characters 
are quickly but incisively sketched too. This is definitely better written than most of 
the Avenger stories. Mermaid's pace is fast and the style easy to read. As in the Avenger 
stories, Ernst still likes to use occasionally incorrect grammar--especially incomplete 
sentences. But such grammatical lapses are suitable for a semi-hardboiled narrator and are 
noted here simply because they seem to be a stylistic earmark carried over from the pulps. 
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Ernst is also very effective with metaphors and similes. Here is a brief sampling of his 
non-pulp style: 


It started raining at about half-past nine, and I listened to the stuff 
beat against my living room windows, and I tried to get interested in a book and 
couldn't, so I got scientific. All detectives get scientific at some stage of 
their investigations. I read it in a book. Like making out a timetable of the 
movements of suspects during the period in which somebody is thought to have been 
knocked off. Then he peers owlishly at this and comes up with wonderful answers. 

I looked at my timetable, all shipshape and scientific. I got up and paced. 
Owlishly. I sat down and drew borders around the sheet of paper. No go. It 
seemed to me that anyone, from Edna to Miss Lang, could have killed Rose. I 
guess I haven't played enough chess in my life. 

eK 


The sax player looked like somebody smoking an over-sized pipe. Hallwig 
raised his trumpet, blew, lowered it and stared into space. Drums, guitar, 
piano sent it out. Barkasy's right had leap-frogged over the strings of his 
bull fiddle while his left jerked cricket-like along its neck. 

EK 

The waiter came back with my change, and I went out and to a Sixth Avenue 
bar to pass the time till my meeting with Gar at three o'clock. Killing time. 
Apparently there's as much of that in detecting as there is in war. Long wait- 
ing, between brief moments of action. But when the moments come--oh, brother! 

kek 


Checckia lay there, sprawled partly on his back, looking up at me out of 
what seemed three eyes, till I got closer and saw that the third eye was a red- 
rimmed hole almost exactly over the bridge of his nose. 

---Edward Lauterbach 


Saturn Over the Water; an account of his adventures in London, South America and Australia 
y Tim Bedford, painter; edited--with some preliminary and concluding remarks--by Henry Sul- 
grave; and here presented to the reading public by J. B. Priestley. London: Heinemann, 1961. 

This is a rich long thriller that reaches at last into fantasy or science fiction--or 
both, invoking at least two seers and a good deal of handsome crashing about the map. 

The narrator is nicely realized, not least for his artist's eye which sees of course 
in precise shades of colour and feels that he's a bumbler but is in fact a catalyst. Priest- 
ley has some wry remarks on "coincidence" in fiction. Tim accepts a dying ccusin's commission 
to find her scientist husband, who has written a curious last letter from South America and 
then vanished, and the disturbing things begin to happen even before he has left England. 

They continue to happen as any thriller reader would want, including the persisting more 
important conundrum of Saturn over the water. The concept has been used before by Priestley 
(in The Doomsday Men, 1938, and others presently disremembered). 

He has a persisting and often very amusingly invoked sense of simile and if the plot 
has some strained theatricalities (mostly "act curtains" designed to startle) they are very 
much in the spirit of any melodrama. 

t need not be read at a sitting, but I did it less than one-sitting justice by spacing 
it through several weeks, often rereading pages to be sure where I fancied I was. It is most 
important to recall that the rereadings were a pleasure. esq ames anno 


By Order of the Five by Herbert Adams. Methuen, 1925. 
Reading more than a dozen of Adams' books in the last year--more than I care to read 
of any.author's work in so short a time--does not diminish by one whit my admiration for the 


charming By Order of the Five, which I've just completed. 

This is Adams" third work and one of the best that I've encountered in spite of the 

act that there is neither detection nor any mention of the author's beloved hobby, golf. 

Adams wrote subsequent thrillers which he subtitled "A Romance", and this work would 
certainly qualify. It starts on the island of Tumera with the arrival of Andrew Keith, who 
is to negotiate for the purchase of the principal plantations which will be used to produce 
a new and superior brand of coffee. 

Keith's job causes him to become entangled in local politics. as the government keeps 
shif-ing its balance of power while trying to settle the questions of giving the black por- 
tiva of the population voting power, and ending the economic slavery of an unfair contract 
-ystem. 
1 There are also three murders (including that of the newly elected Prime Minister) that 
are signed by a once powerful and troublesome secret society that is starting to show signs 
of life again, a trio of beautiful girls who are deeply involved in the political life o 
Tumera--one of whom is starting to bewitch our hero, and political machinations that could 
possibly lead to a bloody revolution. 

By Order of the Five has romance, adventure, attractive people, and a fascinating po- 
litical situation. [It is also just plain unputdownable and highly recommended. 

---Charles Shibuk 
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Who Rides a Tiger by Doris Miles Disney. Doubleday, 1946; reprinted in paperback by Avon. 

Conatdectns the esteem in which it was held by Anthony Boucher, Doris Miles Disney's 
work has fallen on critical "hard times" recently. Boucher had praised the seemingly infin- 
ite variety of her story ideas and had described her as "technically skilled, warm and 
lively in penetration of character..." Though conceding that she was competent, Barzun and 
Taylor, in Catalogue of Crime, disagreed with Boucher, finding her "...without distinctive 
appeal to mind, heart, or sense of style." Symons ignored her entirely in Mortal Consequen- 
çes, and Newgate Callendar (gutlessly hiding behind a pseudonym) has consistently Hast her 
to shreds. 

Mrs. Disney has written more than forty books to date. Her leading series character 
is a very believable insurance investigator, Jeff Di Marco, who has appeared in eight books, 
with the first, Dark Road (1946), Straw Man (1951) and Method in Madness (1957) most notable. 
A shorter series of three novels is about Postal Inspector David Madden. However, Mrs. Dis- 
ney is at her best in such non-series novels as The Hospitality of the House (1964), Shadow 
of a Man (1965), and, especially, No Next of Kin wit ts unforgettable first chapter. 

Who Rides a Tiger (the title is appropriately taken from an ancient Eastern proverb 
"who rides a tiger dare not dismount") is one of her earliest works--and one of her best. 

It starts slowly with the death of a very old woman, her funeral, and the reading of the 
will to a group of greedy, disinherited relatives. Potential readers are urged not to be 
put off by a slightly obscure beginning and the introduction of too many characters dt once. 
By page 35 and the reading of the dead woman's diary things are sorted out, and this long, 
well-written book moves smoothly thereafter toward its climax. 

Mrs. Disney is excellent at narratives, and she invariably provides a good puzzle 
(one of her best in this book). What sets her apart from most mystery writers is her abili- 
ty to make the reader care about the people whom she creates. Her characters are unusually 
well realized, and her situations are some of the most poignant this side of real life. A 
bonus in almost every Disney novel is her excellent descriptions of small town New England 
life. In Who Rides a Tiger it is northern Connecticut during the years 1879-1945. 

I've read sixteen of the Disney novels and have never found one that was a bad book. 


Some, like Who Rides a Tiger, are very good indeed. a Marvin hachnan 


As Bad as I Am by William Ard. Rinehart, 1959; Boardman, 1960; reprinted by Dell, 1960, as 


Wanted: Danny Fontaine. 
you think that the hardboiled novel should be simple, direct, and straightforward, 
you would do well to investigate the work of William Ard, who operated in the 50's and early 


60's and also wrote a variety of paperback originals under the pseudonyms "Ben Kerr" and 
"Thomas Wills". 

As Bad As I Am is probably Ard's longest, most elaborate novel, and its most notable 
feature, aside from good writing, is the readable quality that sends its narrative racing 
forward like a crack express train. 

Its hero, Danny Fontaine, is paroled from prison with the proviso that he stay com- 
pletely away from women--who thus far have proved to be his undoing. He returns to New York 
City's East 97th St., and the apartment house owned jointly by himself and his sister, who 
is married to an unfriendly plainclothes policeman. 

He soon discovers that his parole may be in danger because two good-looking young lady 
tenants are using their apartment for purposes other than reading mystery stories. He deter- 
mines to evict them and calls on his brother-in-law for aid. 

He is shocked to discover that his brother-in-law is on the take and protecting the, 
girls. He pulls his gun on Fontaine, and a struggle and shot ensue. The brother-in-law 
dies, and Fontaine calls the cops. As he waits for them he inadvertently picks up a cigar- 
ette and starts to smoke it. It's a reefer and he decides he won't be believed by the police 
and takes off. 

The dead man's unstable superior mis-reads the evidence, accuses Fontaine, and starts 
a manhunt for him. Departmental pressure forces him to manipulate all the evidence against 
Fontaine into a very neat (but not altogether ironclad) frame. 

Fontaine, on the run, is aided by such diverse and clever characters as a lawyer, a 
private detective, the business manager of a TV star, and a lovely rising young showgirl who 
has the misfortune to fall in love with him. 

As Bad As I Am is a fast, engrossing, and enjoyable entry in the hardboiled school; 


it doesn’t take it self too seriously, and will easily provide a full evening's entertainment. 
---Charles Shibuk 


The Art of the Mystery Story: A Collection of Critical Essays, edited by Howard Haycraft. 
New York: Simon and S erer, 1946; foreward + 545 pages. 

Howard Haycraft's fascinating volume has something to offer to almost any mystery- 
detective-crime aficionado. The Art of the Mystery Story is divided into eight sections, a 
brief synopsis of which would be in order here. 

G. K. Chesterton's "A Defense of Detective Stories" (1902) provides a fine starting 
point for the numerous essays, articles, reviews and critiques which follow. The gallery of 
contributors in the book is quite impressive. 

In Section I (Mystery Matures: The Higher Criticism), we find a portion of Vincent 
Starrett's The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes, that writer's biography of the Great Detec- 
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tive. The article is the first chapter from Mr. Starrett's study, and should be of great 
interest to Holmesians. 

For mystery buffs who desire to write their own mystery-detective pieces, S. S. Van- 
Dine (Willard Huntington Wright, creator of Philo Vance) offers "Twenty Rules for Writing 
Detective Stories" (Section II, The Rules of the Game), and Ronald A. Knox's "A Detective 
Story Decalogue" completes the lesson. 

In the sections which follow, a number of topics are covered: Dorothy L. Sayers dis- 
cusses how Lord Peter Wimsey got out of hand in Gaudy Night (Section III, Care and Feeding 
of the Whodunit), and Anthony Boucher presents a brie story of the spy novel, a genre 
which has become of great interest to mystery readers in subsequent years. Lee Wright, in 
her essay entitled "Command Performance" (Section III) asserts that we mystery readers 
determine what is written and published in the genre. From Section IV, The Lighter Side 
of Crime, the late American humorist Christopher Ward offers "The Pink Murder Case by S. S. 
Veendam," a brilliant parody of the Philo Vance stories which kept the writer of this review 
in throes of laughter many hours after he had finished the piece. In the same section Rex 
Stout tells us that Dr. Watson was a woman (indeed!) in an article by that title. 

We return to more serious matters with the remainder of The Art of the Mystery Story. 
In Section V (Critic's Corner), we find "Four Mystery Reviews" which were contemporary with 
the publication of Collins' The Moonstone, Conan Doyle's The Sign of Four, E. C. Bentley's 
Trent's Last Case, and Van Dine’s The Benson Murder Case. 

n Section VI through VIII (Detective Fiction vs. Real Life, Putting Crime on the 
Shelf, and Watchman, What of the Night?, respectively), Ellery Queen discusses some names 
and trademarks of famous detectives ("Leaves from the Editor's Notebook"), John Baker Waite 
looks at the genre through judicial eyes in "The Lawyer Looks at Detective Fiction," and 
John Dickson Carr provides the mystery bibliophile and collector with a short history of 
important mystery and detective stories. Finally, the future of the genre is discussed in 
Section VIII. 

Perhaps my "brief synopsis" of The Art of the Mystery Story is somewhat lengthy for 
the purposes of a review, but I have attempted to demonstrate that the book has a great deal 
to offer. Yet, I have not mentioned numerous articles which are also included in this volume. 

The Art of the Mystery Story is a valuable book to all mystery readers, but especially 
to those (like myself) who are Prloatily interested in 19th and early 20th century detective 
fiction. Here may be found all our old favorites: Peter Wimsey, Philo Vance, Father Brown, 
Hercule Poirot, Dr. Thorndyke, Dupin, and many others, along with interesting information 
about their authors. 

The Art of the Mystery Story is of course outdated, but it still provides a great 
deal of insight into stat I would call the "golden ages" of mystery fiction and detective 
literature. Therefore I would heartily recommend this most excellent book to all TAD readers. 

---Bruce R. Beaman 


The Wine Room Murder by Stanley Vestal. Little Brown, 1935. 

estal was a history writer and this was his only mystery. His story involves a cen- 
tral character, George Congreve, a wine connoisseur visiting vineyards in Bordeaux, France, 
along with a group of tourists and friends. Congreve calls upon his friend Merton, who 
narrates the story, to visit and tour the vineyard of Chateau Roet. 

The story begins with the guests tasting wine, and soon one of them is found dead-- 
murdered in the wine cellar. Congreve takes charge of the investigation, and then their 
host, the owner of the vineyard, is also found dead when the scene of the first murder is 
revisited. } 

The story has just the right amount of dialogue, and although there's not as much sus- 
pense as in, for example, a Philo Vance or Ellery Queen mystery, there's certainly enough to 
make it interesting. Along the way there are fair-play clues, and the more Congreve drinks 
his wine the more he detects until he arrives at the final startling denouement. This is a 
firstrate detective mystery, and the only fault is that some of the characters act like 
they are in their second childhood. Pity the author didn't write more mysteries as he cer- 
tainly had the ability--but perhaps the public didn't find a wine drinking detective amusing. 

---Hal Brodsky 


Murders at Turbot Towers by S. John Preskett. London: Butterworth, 1937. 
s novel, subtitled "A Thriller to End All Thrillers", joins The Julius Caesar Mur- 
der Case, The Case for Three Detectives and Murder in Pastiche as, first-rate parodies of 
etective ction. 

Thirteen guests are invited to dinner at peaceful, majestic Turbot Towers, and during 
the night--you guessed it!--a murder occurs. No, not a murder--murders. Not the usual 
double szi:der nor the triple one. Practically all the guests are found dead in the morning, 
one strangled, one axed, one hung, one shōt, one poisoned, one drowned--the gamut of cele- 
brated causes from the noble pages of suspense literature. There is even one victim of a 
rare Indian snake, and another with a pin-sized hole in his neck. 

4 Not surprisingly, perhaps, the case becomes quite a sensation. Detective-Inspector 
Hodgkins and Detective-Sergeant Higgs (of Scotland Yard) arrives on the spot almost immedi- 
ately. The Detective's Club (of St. James Street) sends over two top representatives--Lord 
Peter Wimsey and Hercule Poirot--to solve the mystery. Alas, in spite of the painstaking 
efforts of the professionals and the ingenuity of the amateurs, the riddle of Turbot Towers 
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vaa og a puzzle (or vice versa). The Detective's Club, with great embarrassment, closes 
ts doors. 

S. John Preskett pokes outrageous fun at all the holy cows of our beloved genre. Not 
content with satirizing the language, plot and characters of the Golden Age, the dastardly 
author decorates his painful material with poignant caricatures. And he had the audacity 
to dedicate his book to Dorothy L. Sayers and Agatha Christie! Sheer chutzpa, and hardly 
playing the game. ---Amnon Kabatchnik 


The Dead Letter by Seeley Regester. New York: Beadle and Company, 118 William Street, 1867 
(copyright 1666). Cloth. 

In the last issue, I called attention to a pre-Anna Katharine Green novel which might 
qualify as the first American detective novel. Now, in The Dead Letter, I have encountered 
a still earlier American novel which is unquestionably a detective story. 

The protagonist is Redfield, an orphan and law student, and frequent guest in the 
home of John Argyll, wealthy friend of his late father. Redfield is vastly in love with 
one of Argyll's daughters, who is betrothed to a worthy young man from New York. One stormy 
evening the latter is expected but does not arrive. Next morning he is found near the 
town's hotel, murdered by stabbing, lying in rain-soaked clothes. None of the dead man's 
valuables have been taken: robbery is not the motive. 

Out of his love for the Argyll girl, Redfield resolves to track the murderer. The 
only strange circumstance seems to be a distraught shop-girl, seen watching as the corpse 
is moved to the Argyll house, and Redfield overhears that the girl has come up from New 
York on the train just before the dead man. The girl turns out to be a seamstress who sewed 
cho the dead man's family--and she is clearly emotionally involved to a great extent in the 
murder. 

Then it is discovered that Mr. Argyll has been robbed of $2000, and the services of a 
professional detective, Mr. Burton of New York, are enlisted. Of Burton, Redfield says: 
',..I was constantly surprised at the character of the man whose acquaintance I was making. 
He was intelligent, even educated, a gentleman in language and manner--a quite different per- 
son, in fact, from what I had expected in a member of the detective-police." 

a A further excerpt describing one of the first detectives in American fiction is in 
order: 

... He (Burton) had chosen his present occupation out of a consciousness 
of his fitness for it. He was in independent circumstances, and accepted no salary 
for what was with him a labor of love; seldom taking any of the liberal sums pressed 
upon him by grateful parties who had benefited by his skill, except to cover expenses 
to which long journeys, or other necessities of the case, might have subjected him. 
He had been in the "profession" but a few years. Formerly he had been a forwarding- 
merchant, universally esteemed for integrity, and carrying about him that personal 
influence which men of strong will and unusual discrimination exercise over those 
with whom they come in contact. But that he had any extraordinary powers, of the 
kind which had since been developed, he was as ignorant as others. An accident, 
which revealed these to him, shaped the future course of his life. One wild and 
windy night the fire-bells of New York rung a fierce alarm; the flames of a large 
conflagration lighted the sky; the firemen toiled manfully, as was their wont, but 
the air was bitter and the pavements sleety, and the wintry wind "played such fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven" as made the angel of mercy almost despair. Before 
the fire could be subdued, four large warehouses had been burned to the ground, and 
in one of them a large quantity of uninsured merchandise for which Mr. Burton was 
responsible. 

The loss, to him, was serious. He barely escaped failure by drawing in his 
business to the smallest compass, and, by the exercise of great prudence, he man- 
aged to save a remnant of his fortune, with which, as soon as he could turn it to 
advantage, he withdrew from his mercantile career. His mind was bent on a new 
business, which unfitted him for any other. 

The fire was supposed to be purely accidental; the insurance companies, usually 
cautious enough, had paid over their varying amounts of insurance to those fortunate 
losers, who were not, like Mr. Burton, unprepared. These losers were men of wealth, 
and the highest position as business firms--high and mighty potentates, against whom 
to breathe a breath of slander, was to overwhelm the audacious individual in the 
ruins of his own presumption. Mr. Burton had an inward conviction that these men 
were guilty of arson. He knew it. His mind perceived their guilt. But he could 
make no allegation against them upon such unsubstantial basis as this. He went to 
work, quietly and singly, to gather up the threads in the cable of his proof; and 
when he had made it strong enough to hang them twice over--for two lives, that of a 
porter and a clerk, had been lost in the burning buildings--he threatened them with 
exposure, unless they made good to him the loss which he had sustained through their 
villainy. They laughed at him from their stronghold of respectability. He brought 
the case into court. Alas! for the pure, white statue of Justice which beautifies 
the desecrated chambers of the law. Banded together, with inexhaustible means of 
corruption 4c their command, the guilty were triumphant. 

D.cing this experience, Mr. Burton had got an inside view of life, in the 


marts, on exchange, in the halls of justice, and in the high and low places where 
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men do congregate. It was as if, with the thread in his hand, which he had picked 
out, he unraveled the whole web of human iniquity. Burning with a sense of his 
individual wrongs, he could not look calmly on and see others similarly exposed; 

he grew fascinated with his labor of dragging the dangerous secrets of a community 
to the light. The more he called into play the peculiar faculties of his mind, 
which made him so successful a hunter on the paths of the guilty, the more mar- 
velous became their development. He was like an Indian on the trail of his enemy-- 
the bent grass, the broken twig, the evanescent dew--which, to the uninitiated, 
were "trifles light as air," to him were "proofs strong as Holy Writ." 

In this work he was actuated by no pernicious motives. Upright and humane, 
with a generous heart which pitied the innocent injured, his conscience would 
allow him no rest if he permitted crime, which he could see walking where others 
could not, to flourish unmolested in the sunshine made for better uses. He 
attached himself to the secret detective-police; only working up such cases as 
demanded the benefit of his rare powers. 


Meanwhile James, a cousin of the beautiful bereaved and like Redfield in love with her, 
has engaged in curious expressions and actions, though he too is taking part in the investi- 
gation. Redfield does not much like him, and the sentiment is returned with interest. 
Attempts to trace the $2000 (including a $500 bill) fail at the bank--it had not recorded 
the numbers. 

Weeks pass with no progress. The sewing girl eludes a trap set for her, and disappears 
once again with the baby whose care she has been paying for. Burton's delicate, 11-year-old 
daughter is a clairvoyant, and her services are used to obtain a description of where the 
sewing girl is. 

Burton and Redfield go to the described place in Brooklyn, but the girl, who seems to 
be keeping watch over the dead man's grave, eludes them once again. 

Now James seems to be sowing seeds of dislike and distrust for Redfield in the Argyll 
family, and Redfield determines that if Mr. Argyll, who has grown colder and more distant, 
doesn't offer him the long-promised partnership, he will have to leave. 

Finally Redfield and Burton find the sewing girl and the baby in the summer mansion of 
the dead man's family. She had been hiding out there, and proves to have no direct connection 
with the murder--she had been guilty only of loving the victim, or so it seems, though Redfield 
has his doubts. 

Argyll informs Redfield that he has decided to make James his partner, and he dismisses 
Redfield from friendship and family. Redfield packs to leave town, but wishes to say goodbye 
to the bereaved daughter Eleanor--until he sees in her eyes the horror of belief that he has 
murdered her fiance, seeds well sown by James. Redfield flees, with only the words of belief 
in his innocence from Eleanor's younger sister, Mary, to sustain him. 

All the foregoing has been in the form of flashback, brought back to Redfield by a let- 
ter he discovered in his job in the dead letter office in Washington--a letter he feels is a 
vital clue to the murder, even though two years have elapsed. 

Redfield takes the letter to Burton who, he discovers, has not lost interest in the 
case and has, in the meantime, "gathered up a fact or two of importance." 

It has become clear that the $2000 was used to pay off the murderer, who was hired for 
the deed. The $500 bill is traced to California, but the possessor is not identified. But 
the "dead letter" enables Burton and Redfield to find the murder weapon--hidden in a tree 
nexti:to the Argyll home. While recovering the weapon, Redfield unintentionally witnesses a ' 
love scene between James and Mary and is wrathful that James has now turned his villainous 
attentions to Mary, who has grown to a beautiful woman. And Mary, furiously persuaded by 
James, agrees to become his wife, while saying again that she had given much of her heart to 
Redfield. 

Further deductions reveal to Burton that the murderer was trained in medicine--and he 
remembers that the worthless fellow who married the sewing girl's cousin, fathered a child, 
and ran away--was a doctor. The cousin died, and the baby now being cared for by the girl, 
is her cousin's child. The girl, now slowly dying of tuberculosis, is persuaded by Burton 
to name the man--George Thorley, who had an apothecary shop in the town where the Argylls 


live. 

Thus possessed of the name of the presumed murderer, Redfield and Burton take a steamer 
to California where, because of the $500 bill, Thorley is believed to be. He is finally 
traced to Mexico, where he haswormed into the good graces of a wealthy Spaniard and married 
the latter's daughter. After foiling several attempts on his life, Burton extracts a con- 
fession from Thorley. 

The confession names the person who fathered the murder scheme and paid the killer, 
and Burton and Redfield return to the Argyll home for the final denouement. There we have 
a final scene, with Redfield, Argyll, James, Burton, Eleanor (who has dedicated her life to 
the memory of her dead beloved) and Mary, along with the sewing girl who played a catalytic 
part in the proceedings. 

p Burton describes his months of investigations, the results of the trip to Mexico, and 
all the while seems to be leading to an accusation of Redfield. But at the end he points 
dramatically to James, whose gibbering collapse is an admission of guilt. James is banished 
from the country; Redfield is welcomed back into the bosom of the Argyll family and marries 
dàughter Mary. Some months thereafter the broken Mr. Argyll dies, and even Burton succumbs 
to poison administered by the villainous subject of a subsequent investigation. In the end 
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Mary and Redfield, and Eleanor and Burton's young daughter (who has come to be with them), 
live on in comparative happiness in spite of loss. 

Detective story this is, without doubt. Central to its action is a murder, occurring 
in the very early going, and the subsequent investigation by detective Burton essentially 
fills the remainder of the book, which culminates in a revelation scene anticipating the 
sort of denouement scene de rigueur in the detective novel of the golden age of this century. 
The identity of the real villain is scarcely hidden at all, but this reflects only the 
limited skill of the author and not ineligibility for inclusion in the detective fiction 
genre. In spite of this, the book is quite readable, and should assume considerable impor- 
tance in the history of American detective fiction. 
bes And now I must read a still earlier American novel, possibly mystery/detection, dated 

at ~--AJH 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT MATERIAL 


Ellery queens Mystery Anthology. Spring-Summer 1974. Edited by Ellery Queen. Davis Publica- 
tions, Inc. pages, .75. Paperbound. 


Receipt of this anthology caused me to speculate on the decline of the mystery short 
story. It was not because this: is a poor book. On the contrary, this is a strong collection 
and a bargain as well. There are three good sized novelets and ten short stories of varying 
lengths. Represented are some very big names including Gardner, Queen, Simenon, Kemelman, 
and Charlotte Armstrong. However, the best stories are by people just below their class in 
reputation, if not in quality. Highly recommended from this book are Michael Gilbert's "A 
Gathering of Eagles," Robert Twohy's "Up Where the Air Is Clean," Gerald Kersh's "The Am- 
biguities of Lo Yeing Pai," and Robert L. Fish's "The Adventure of the Disappearance of 
Whistler's Mother." As an anthology, this book has one serious drawback for regular readers 
of EQMM: all of the works previously appeared in that monthly. 

If this is a book I can recommend, why do I bemoan the current state of the short 
story? It is because EQMM, its last stronghold, has deteriorated so badly, and I am not 
only referring to such areas of relatively minor significance as the quality of the paper 
and printing, sameness of cover illustrations, and vacuous story introductions which have 
descended to being mere "plugs." I'm talking about the quality of stories. 

Each year I have prepared a personal list of the best short stories of that year. A 
comparison of 1973's list with that of 1948 illustrates what has happened in a quarter of a 
century. In 1948, EQMM had no real competition. It still doesn't. Reading issues of Alfred 
Hitchcock's and Mike Shayne's magazines makes me appreciate EQMM, decline or not. 


BEST STORIES PRINTED IN EQMM (in order of quality) 


1948 

1. Stanley Ellin "The Speciality of the House" 

2. Helen McCloy "Through a Glass, Darkly" 

3. Q. Patrick "Mother, May I Go Out to Swim" 

4. Hughes Allison "Corollary" 

5. Roy Vickers "The Death Position Enigma" 

6. Philip MacDonald "The Green and Gold String" 

7. Clayton Rawson "From Another World" 

8. Alfredo Segre "Justice Has No Number" 

9. Miriam Bruce "Dear Louisa" 
10. Robert Arthur "The Adventure of the Single Footprint" 

1973 

1.. Jon Brean "The Dog in the Merger" 

2. Jacob Hay "An Outpost of Empire" 

3. William Brittain "Mr. Strang Examines a Legend" 

4. Berry Perowne "Raffles and the Point of Morality" 
5. Ron Goulart "The Gold Medal Caper" 

6. Isaac Asimov "The Biological Clock" 

7. Robert L. Fish "The Adventure of the Hansom Ransom" 
8. Rod Reed "Give Me Lib or Give Me Death" 

9. Lawrence Treat and C. M. $ 

Plotz "The Good Lord Will Provide" 
10. Mary Hocking "Mr. Joslin's Journey" 


1948 produced three real classics. Eveni:the 10th best story was as good as the best story 
of 1973. (Each is an excellent pastiche.) It is worth noting, as a trend, that the elements 
of parody-pastiche are very strong in six of the 1973 stories, reflecting, in addition to my 
admitted personal bias in favor of that fare, a lack of originality and quality in other new 
material.” 

The causes of this decline are probably many and include the economics of short story 
and magazine publication. This is undoubtedly connected with the death of so many magazines 
and EQMM's annual contest, which was running strongly in 1948. Where will it all end? Hope- 
fully, not in the death of the mystery short story, because that death would be premature and 
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unnecessary. Meanwhile, one can only continue to recommend EQMM and the anthologies derived 
' 
from it and hope for improvement. It's the only game in town. z--Marvin Lachman 


The Medical Detectives: How Modern Science Helps the Dead to Speak by Paulette Cooper. With 
a Foreward by Milton Halpern, M.D. (Chief Medical Examiner, City of New York). xviii + 238pp. 
(Includes list of "Suggested Readings"). New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1973. $6.95. 

In The Medical Detectives Paulette Cooper presents a popular account of some celebrated 
feats of detection in the U.S., with a brief excursus into England for the "Brides in the 
Bath" case, one of the triumphs of Sir Bernard Spilsbury. Miss Cooper devotes the first two 
pane of her book to studies in the detection of murder, but in the third deals with Suicide, 

aternity Sui-s, Rape, Drugs, Sexual Asphyxia, and Battered Babies, and in the fourth pre- 
sents brief vignettes of some contemporary American experts in pathology, including Dr. Mil- 
ton Halpern of New York and Dr. Thomas Noguchi of Los Angeles. Obviously, in so comparatively 
short a space Miss Cooper can only touch lightly on her subject matter, and one wonders 
exactly for whom the book is intended. It is not detailed (nor documented) enough for the 
specialist reader, and it is perhaps too gruesome and painful in its descriptions for the 
ordinary lay reader, for it does not offer the psychological insights of the apariy gruesome 
10 Rillington Place of Ludovic Kennedy or the social and historical richness of Tom Cullen's 
e ng study o ack the Ripper, When London Walked in Terror. Perhaps The Medical Detec- 
tives will prove to be most useful to the general reader interested in the subject as a 
pointer to deeper and more serious criminological works. ---Veronica M.S. Kennedy 


The Evidence I Shall Give by John Wainwright. London: Macmillan, 1974. 220 pp. Ł1.95. 

o ainwrighħt's north of England policemen are the salt of the earth, bluff, brazen, 
po sori who have become ingrained into the system. Yet some members of the Wainwright con- 
tabulary are surprisingly sensitive. In his latest novel, a high-ranking officer hands in 
his resignation only three years from retirement and a pension because he has lost faith in 
a police force that will inexorably hunt down a man he himself considers to be morally inno- 
cent of murdering a bitch of a wife. Coppers are a hard breed. They have to be. But al- 
though the best of them season their work with compassion, this is apparently the one "weak- 
ness" they never dare show in front of a colleague, except for an occasional gruff generali- 
zation. Still, Mr. Wainwright should know what he's writing about: he himself was a police- 
man for 20 years. 

For once, though, police procedure is not the raison d'etre of one of his books. Here 
is a finely-detailed study of the psychological breakdown of a bestselling crime novelist. 
John Smith has reached the end of his tether as a husband spurned and humiliated by his 
nymphomaniac wife. So he strangles her and confidently expects to get away with it. He has 
long had an "in" with the local policemen, and he believes he can anticipate precisely how 
they will conduct their investigation. 

The book starts characteristically at a high point of tension, Smith just having killed 
his wife and, having tidied himself up, making ready for his getaway. Then he makes a 
botch of it, and thereafter things start to go wrong... Less convincing is Smith's emergence 
as a homo as well as a heterosexual and his association with a young American sharp; his in- 
stant conversion to cocaine; and his brush with a bigger-time crook. 

It's also difficult to believe that virtually a whole constabulary would sympathize 
with the killer so much that no one is anxious to force routine through as hard as might be 
expected. I doubt if sympathy would come into it, with the British press going hysterical-- 
as they surely would--on such a story. 

Parallel with the central theme, some scant attention is given to another killer, Mary 
Dixon, a lonely woman who is now released from prison after serving a sentence for killing 
her child. Here's a character suffering the very real chill of aloneness as opposed to 
loneliness, but she's barely an integral part of the story. 

So the verdict is that this is a good, racy narrative by Mr. Wainwright, but it's far 
from one of his better books. His pithy short scenes are, however, pure Ed. McBain--part 
of the style acquired, he clains, by his fictional author, John Smith. But he is still one 
of Britain's best procedural writers, and a breezy and refreshing talent. I now try never to 
miss a Wainwright book. ---Deryck Harvey 


The Killings by Clark Howard. 345 pp. New York: The Dial Press. 1973. $7.95. 

Thirty years ago, George Orwell published in Horizon his essay "Raffles and Miss Blan- 
dish", in which he contrasted the gentler world of E. W. Hornung's gentleman criminal with 
the brutal, perverted world of James Hadley Chase's gangsters and their victims. What, one 
wonders would George Orwell have to say about the world of Clark Howard's The Killings? 

Sue book is gripping, gast-paced, excellently plotted. It offers portraits of two in- 
tcv_sting central figures, Detectives Fenner and Cascade, the latter a Mexican-American who 
is- perhaps the realistic answer to "Dell Shannon's" idealized, rich, uxorious Lt. Mendoza. 
Though Fenner is so dedicated to truth that he is willing to jeopardize his future to save 
a wretched Negro youth that he believes is being railroaded by an ambitious colleague (in- 
deed, almost to the end of the book, Fenner is under the threat of being literally trans- 
ferred to the morgue), he and his colleagues are willing to more than bend the law in the 
interests of what they see as justice. Further, though Mr. Howard's portrait of Los Angeles 


‘s vivid, gritty, and compelling, the bizarre sexuality and the horrendous brutality and 
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violence that pervade the book make it less than an entertainment, more of an ordeal. It 
is with uneasy fascination, and a sense of being somehow degraded by the ambience of the 
novel that one reads on; and the ultimate question that a reader of The Killings must ask is: 
How much more loathesome will or can the detective/crime novel become 

---Veronica M.S. Kennedy 


The Scarlet Ruse by John D. MacDonald. Fawcett Gold Medal Book, 1973. 

o review the latest Travis McGee story of John D. MacDonald (the latest in paperback) 
without making copious allusions to its predecessors is like trying to block out all previous 
experiences of eating Chinese food while eating in a new Chinese restaurant. For the sake 
of brevity, then, let me say that The Scarlet Ruse has good MacDonald stuff in it, most of it 
familiar, but expertly selected, in carefully measured proportions, and skillfully distrib- 
uted. What was excessive in earlier novels in action, complication, and McGeemanship, has 
been dealt with, almost surgically in some instances, in this novel. McGee always played it 
smart (but the wise guy used to leer through the smart); now he is less a sage, merely more 
seasoned, above all, less eager, less sexy, and one is tempted to give the deadly kiss and 
say that he is "more mature." 

In this one the loot to be salvaged is a collection of vintage stamps; the main persons 
of interest, besides Trav and Meyer buddy, are two brainy and dangerous victimizers, the 
woman of the two trying to outfox the man. McGee of course is in the middle. For those who 
are interested in the way McGee novels are put together, The Scarlet Ruse is a nice study in 
balances: intricacies of intrigue and lure of suspense outweigh but not too much an interest 
in the interplay of motive and mileau. MacDonald's insights into the amorality of big money 
and the way its managers shark their way to riches of their own while guarding all flanks 
meshes well with realities of the present and their disclosure. No overt politics in the 
novel, but one may find in it a scenario showing how agents act for principals. We learn 
that no big money operator plans strategy without a means of detaching himself from any fu- 
ture suspicion of involvement in either a chain of action or a particular coup. (How John 
MacDonald must have enjoyed the Cronkhite interview with Bebe Rebozo!) 

One of MacDonald's great strengths has always been his accurate knowledge of objects, 
operational details, existent facts--name and label, origins and history--in this book, from 
rare stamps to municipal bonds. His use of them is much more interesting and evocative and 
therefore artistic--yes, I said artistic--than Tom Wolfe's. For comparison consider Wolfe's 
stammering and diarrheic catalogues of mod clothing, spare parts, etc. (Wolfe snaps rubber 
bands at the wrists of those novelists who are not WITH the American scene and are missing 
its current riches because of their myopic disdain for realistic writing. See his article 
in Esquire, December 1972.) Wolfe, by the way, seems to lack any notion what MacDonald has 
done i the Florida of his epoch. Rather unhappily I must add that MacDonald's kind of 
visual and tactile sensitivity is offset by his over-attention to McGee's sensibility. But 
thank God for one thing: Trav is no longer dispensing sexual therapy to forlorn females fear- 
ing frigidity. The six-foot sex pro Mary Alice turns him limp and for once in his life Trav 
has to figure the way out of a sack, not the way in. SCG. Aaah 


Detective Fiction: Crime and Compromise, edited by Dick Allen and David Chacko. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974. $4.95 


Someone finally did it! Someone has finally issued a text book for the growing number 
of people who teach the detective story. And I like it. 

The book will not satisfy everyone, nor was it meant to. The editors, both at the 
University of Bridgeport, refer to it as a "sourcebook" and as such it would provide a sound 
core text for a course in the detective story. The book is divided into four sections, each 
with its own brief introduction. The selections in the first section, "Manifestations", 
explore the question of the existance of crime and evil. None are true detective stories, 
though all are mysteries. I especially appreciate the inclusion of the two poems, Frost's 
"Design" and frowning's "My Last Duchess". 

The second section, "The Detective", contains eleven selections from authors such as 
Poe, Doyle, Chesterton, Hammett and Simenon. The editors have attempted to be somewhat 
chronological: however, there is a noticeable omission of young, contemporary writers. 

There is one "younger" writer, Donald Barthelme, in the third, and most intriguing, 
section, '"%:2 Genre Extended". Here the editors broaden the definition of the detective 
story te ‘clude works such as William Burroughs' short story "They Do Not Always Remember", 
in whi.‘ the boundaries of reality and illusion become so blurred that the question is not 
who jid it, but who can we trust and, reminiscent of Pirandello, is it possible to know the 
truth. 

The fourth section is entitled "Theories" and contains seven critical essays on the 
enr., including such standards as Sayers' introduction to The Omnibus of Crime and Chandler's 
Ti- Simple Art of Murder". The selections are fine but the section might have had more 

breadth had the editors included at least one essay by a foe of the detective story (e.g. 
Edmund Wilson's "Why Do People Read Detective Stories?" or "Who Cares Who Killed Roger Ack- 
royd?"). 
4 Oates the four sections there is also a list of "Topics for Writing and Research" 
and a selective bibliography. 

The book is a must for anyone teaching an introductory course in the detective story. 
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The selections are wide enough to be truly representative of the genre, the editors' com- 
ments are generally unobtrusive, and much of the material Allen and Chacko have gathered is 
almost impossible to get anymore for a class (Sayers' introduction to The Omnibus of Crime, 
for example, was reprinted in Tales of Detection and Mystery but even that book is now out 
of print). The questions at the end of each selection are workable though predictable 
("How are suspense and tension created in 'The Adventure of the Speckled Band'?"). 

It is difficult to quarrel with the editors' choices since we all would have done it 
differently, but I would have preferred the complete "Murders in the Rue Morgue" rather 
than the snippet we get. And I do wish that dates of publication had been given, both for 
the literature and for the essays. Otherwise I wish Allen and Chacko my best, and only hope 


that Detective Fiction remains in print until I teach the detective story again. 
---Donald J. Pattow 


Eight Dime Novels, edited by E. F. Bleiler. Dover Publications, 1974. 190 pp. $3.50. 

One can almost count on the fingers of one hand the number of books which deal with 
the dime novel in any detail. Edmund Pearson's nostalgic overview of 1929 gives the flavor 
of this vanished literary form and its era without being too attentive to facts. Albert 
Johannsen's monumental bibliography and study of the House of Beadle and Adams is still the 
definitive work on that publisher. Few woyld care to attempt his thoroughness in studies 
of other publishers, however necessary and useful those might be. Mary Noel in Villains 
Galore touched on the dime novel in her survey of the parallel publishing phenomenon, the 
story paper, and there have been chapters in books on popular culture, the frontier, and 
best-selling fiction. On a few occasions there have been worthy attempts to make the 
texts of selected novels available for nostalgia or scholarship. The most notable edition 
of re-issues, in facsimile, of dime novels was the series published by Charles Bragin for 
the Dime Novel Club. 

Never was there so lavish a volume in the field of dime novel collections as the 
present assembly of eight novels, reprinted in facsimile, but without the original adver- 
tisements for other titles, edited by E. F. Bleiler. In actuality, the format represented 
is that of the nickel weeklies, which were 32 pages long and about 8% by 11 inches in over- 
all cover size. 

The importance of the book for the enthusiast of the detective story is most apparent 
in the two stories about James Brady (Old King Brady) and Nick Carter, but the other char- 
acters, Frank Merriwell, Buffalo Bill, and Deadwood Dick, should be of interest as well. 
The dime novel detective story in its formative years resembled nothing so much as the 
tale of frontier adventure in an urban setting. 

The contents should give the flavor of the period and the genre: The Bradys and the 
Girl S ler, Frank James on the Trail, Scylla, the Sea Robber (a Nick Carter story from 
1905), Deadwood Dic the Prince of the Road (the first title in that famous series), Ad- 
ventures of Buffalo Bill from Boyhood to Manhood, by Prentiss Ingraham, The Huge Hunter; or 
the Steam Man of the Prairies, by Edward S. Ellis, Frank Merriwell's Nobility, by Burt L. 
Standish, and Adrift in New York, by Horatio Alger. (Omitted, for space considerations in 
this review, are the subtitles which were a part of the title of every dime novel and many 
early cloth bound books.) They are printed on good paper, much better quality than was used 
for the originals. Had the original paper been this good, dime novels might have survived 
in greater quantities. For the modern researcher, the era is represented by brown, brittle 
pages. Here we can see what they looked like when new. Perhaps the only improvement might 
have been to print the cover illustrations which accompany them in the original colors (four 
of the eight were originally in color), but we are content with the reproduction as, it stands. 
The reprints from Beadle and Adams suffer somewhat in legibility for the original type was 
small and some of the type faces are faded or blurred. 

Mr. Bleiler has chosen his examples well. While five of the titles had been reprinted 
previously by Charles Bragin, even those editions have become scarce, so they are welcome 
to be preserved here. As Mr. Bleiler notes, the Alger story is an abridgement of a story 
published in Norman Munro's Family Story Paper. The complete text can be ‘found in a volume 
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in the Popular Fiction Series pu y yssey Press. 
To this collection, the editor has contributed his usual well-informed introduction. 


Unlike many editors, Mr. Bleiler gives every impression of having actually read and considered 
the stories he introduces. It is therefore regrettable that a few errors of detail have crept 
in. It was George Munro, not Tousey, who published Old Sleuth and these stories, in their 
serial form in the New York Fireside Companion, actually preceded the Old Cap. Collier Libra 
by ten years. The Old Sleuth Librar ck began in 1885 was a series of reprints from the 
story paper. The Old Cap. Collier Library was the first weekly to be devoted exclusively to 
detective fiction, as is mentioned. nd a typographical error is no doubt responsible for 
Jesse James stories author, "D. W. Stevens", to be mentioned as "R. W. Stevens." 

Nick Carter has probably suffered from more mis-information in the press than any other 
character, so Mr. Bleiler can be excused from having picked up some of it and passed it along 
here. He has miraculously escaped the sort of errors which fill the introduction by Robert 
Clurman to a 1963 collection called Nick Carter, Detective. It was 1891, not 1889, when 
Frederic Van Rensselaer Dey began writing Nick Carter stories for the Nick Carter Library. 
John Coryell had written six serials for the New York Weekly prior to that date, three oF 
them about Nick Carter, two of them about a young protege oF Nick Carter's,Wat Denton. The 
sixth story is tied peripherally to the Nick Carter bibliography because it was later re= 
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ptinted over the "Nicholas Carter" byline. But there was a hiatus of about two years be- 
tween the last Coryell serial and the first Dey novel, or novelette. 

While Dey always claimed to have written about 1,000 Nick Carter stories, this figure 
must be considered to be somewhat symbolic. No matter how one counts, once the many reprints 
and rewritten novelettes, and short stories disguised as novels are accounted for, there 
simply aren't enough Nick Carter stories for any one writer to have written 1,000 and still 
leave stories for the myriad other writers (sung and unsung) who are supposed to have con- 
tributed to the saga. By 1912 (or thereabouts) it must have seemed to Dey that he had cer- 
tainly written 1,000! 

And, to be really pedantic about it, Dey's first name is not spelled with a final "k", 
no matter what anyone (including this writer) has written in the past. 

The Universal film, The Adventures of Frank Merriwell was actually a serial; there 
was not only one but two radio series; and, yes, there was an attempt at a television series 
which never got beyond the pilot stage, to the relief of anyone who saw it. The Merriwell 
name appeared in a number of stories in the pulps, but these were mostly about Frank, Jr. 

Mr. Bleiler's perceptions of the place of the dime novel in the American experience 
are excellent and one point is worth quoting: 


"Today the dime novel is a matter of nostalgia and sociology of liter- 
ature. It is a vast field of publication, so enormous that no one man 
could ever hope to encompass it. A speedreading researcher, working 
over a normal work week, at a thousand words a minute, would spend 
three months on Frank Merriwell alone--without having time to take 
notes... For the enthusiast and collector, however, it remains a 
solidification of rare nostalgia, capturing as nothing else can, the 
flavor of a dead era." 


Having undertaken the task of reading the complete Nick Carter some time back, this 
writer can only agree with the first part of that statement. Reading one issue of the Nick 
Carter Weekly a day, it takes about two months to cover one year's output. The Nick Carter 
Weekly ( 


successor to the Nick Carter Library and predecessor to Nick Carter Stories) contains 
819 issues and was published from 1897 to 1312. 
Where this writer might take issue is the reference to a "dead era." It is only "van- 


ished", not "dead" and it does indeed live again in this collection if one reads the stories 
in the context of the time in which they were written. I had read most of these stories be- 
pre. pie did not let that stop me from beginning on page one and reading the entire volume 
n a gulp. 

Suspend disbelief and do likewise. ---J. Randolph Cox 


Short notes on more of the current crop. . . 

Jack Higgins, I am advised, is better known to his family as Henry Patterson and at 
least equally well to his readers as Harry Patterson, Martin Fallon and Hugh Marlowe; any- 
way, a check of my library reveals that although I have more than 15 of his books A Prayer 
for the ing (Holt Rinehart Winston, $5.95) is the first I've read. And if this book T 
representative, I don't know where I've been... Once upon a time, when I was young, I could 
read a mystery novel as long into the night as I chose. But now, you see, I begin to nod at 
nine o'clock and quite respectable stories will not stay my hand from the saw. Yet I finished 
Prayer at just after 2 a.m., after a session of pure enjoyment and intense involvement devoid 
of the slightest thought of sleep. 

How do I tell you about this book? It's really the story of Martin Fallon (curious 
choice of protagonist's name), multifaceted, gentle, violent, cold-blooded killer Martin Fal- 
lon; master musician, IRA executioner, Martin Fallon. On the run, murdering a gangster for 
hire and a passport, unintentionally involving a priest and his blind niece with the foulest 
scum of the North of England. Martin Fallon, running most of all from the horrible pictures 
his mind keeps unreeling before him... 

"Timely," says the dust jacket about Andrew Garve's The Lester Affair (Harper & Row, 
$5.95). I finished the book two days before Britain's general election, and if the Liberal 
(or Labor) Party had had a young man leading*it to almost certain victory the timeliness 
would almat have been frightening. As it is, the book is more timely than the author had 
any right to expect. Jim Lester is the charismatic candidate, riding a huge crest toward 
electoral triumph. Then a girl, an attractive but otherwise unremarkable children's nurse, 
casually mentions a casual affair she and Lester had aboard his yacht. He denies it; she 
expresses bewilderment; and the decline of Jim Lester--which is shortly to become precipitous-- 
begins. Lester's friends and supporters, still believing in him even as evidence for the 
girl's veracity accumulates, launch an investigation: why should the girl, with no discernable 
motive, conceive so convincing a story; and who helped her make it so, and how; or is her 
story true? A neat, professional job, if somewhat short of compelling. 

I did not read the first of Olle Hogstrand's novels appearing here in translation from 
the Swedish (On the Prime Minister's Account, 1972), but it was warmly received at least by 
some major reviewers. His second, The Gambler (Pantheon, $4.95), would thus appear to be 
an entirely different matter, and I'm not certain whether to blame the author or his trans- 
lator (Alan Blair) or both. The plot is acceptable, if not tremendously exciting, and deals ~ 
with the fatal misbehavior of a sulky racing horse and the subsequent violent demise of var- 
ious denizens of Sweden's racing scene. We meet Karl Berger, protagonist, journalist, horse- 
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owner, and part-time suspect, who conducts us on a tour of Swedish gambling, racing and or- 
ganized crime. Some useful glimpses are provided, but fundamentally the prose is so bad 
and some characterizations so unconvincing that I really didn't care whodunnit at the end. 

We might, I suppose, be thought sated on Bondish affairs. It's been, after all, more 
than 20 years since Bond and a horde of imitators descended ‘upon us, but I've rather a fancy 
for the affairs of Jonas Wilde, executioner for British Intelligence. His latest caper is 
The Captivator (Doubleday, $4.95) by Andrew York. Herein we find Wilde bedding the wife of 

s ice-water-veined boss, Sir Gerald Light, who seems to have come to the conclusion that 
Wilde has outlived his usefulness. Light has signed on a new man, and sends him out with 
Wilde to pay a 50 million pound ransom for a kidnaped princess. Action is mostly at sea, 
as Wilde (unexpectedly joined by his bedmate) sets off aborad his catamaran to deliver the 
loot somewhere in the German Frisians. Matters quickly become unstuck, as is their historic 
wont and right, and some spirited adventures ensue. Captivator is embued with a fine sense 
of danger and the sea, with several neat strokes topping off the ending. 

I daresay Peter Dickinson is as little inhibited by the traditions of the crime/ 
detective story as anyone active in the field--in fact, so uninhibited is he that his last 
book, The Green Gene (1973), was quite arguably not in the field at all, though what field 
it was In Is not easy to say. With The Poison Oracle (Pantheon, $5.95) he more clearly is 
back in our genre, and his imaginative creation of bizarre settings has suffered no loss of 
power. We journey to an Arab shiekdom, largely unchanged since Charlemagne was a pup, whose 
Sultan matriculated at Oxford and returned to rule the kingdom and, incidentally, to sponsor 
psycholinguistic research within the palace walls. The latter is conducted by Wesley Morris, 
an Englishman classmate of the Sultan. Morris is trying to teach a chimpanzee named Dinah 
to communicate in English, and she subsequently becomes a witness to murder and the ultimate 
accuser of the guilty, with Morris serving as the quivering (with fear) detective. In the 
meantime we have several sorts of cultural shock involving the desert people and the marsh 
people of the shiekdom, leading to the brink of inter-racial slaughter. Into this maelstrom 
wades Morris, who has taught himself the marsh people's language and seeks to find in their 
culture and religion--lovingly described--the answer to the murder puzzle. Incredible, con- 
vincing, impressive, awesome--these are the words for this book. 

; Some of you may be aware of a curious difference between publishing practices in the 
U.S. and England. In the U.S. hardcover reprinting of elderly crime fiction scarcely occurs, 
and what is done takes place in small--frequently one-man--operations. In England, on the 
other hand, perusal of the weekly list in The Bookseller would suggest that at least 50-100 
titles are reprinted each year under some Five or six imprints, several of which are those of 
large publishing houses. The major firms in the U.S. are missing a bet, it would seem, un- 
less reprinting economics in this country are such as to put the matter beneath their notice. 
At any rate, I am probably remiss in not earlier calling to your attention the reprinting 
ventures of Joseph G. Amedeo, who operates under the imprint of Bookfinger (perhaps not the 
most salutary of names). The most recent of the Bookfinger titles to come to hand is The 
Casebook of Jimmy Lavender by Vincent Starrett ($5.00; P. O. Box 487, Peter Stuyvesant Sta- 
tion, New York, A Y. 10009). The only previous edition of this book was in 1944 by an ob- 
scure publisher, and copies have accordingly been rather difficult to come by. I took this 
reprinting occasion to read the book--and a pleasant read it was. Twelve detective short 
stories are our fare, including a locked room tale, and several of the stories are quite 
good. Other available Bookfinger titles (generally also at $5 each) include the tantalyzing- 
ly rare Wulfheim by Sax Rohmer, originally published as by Michael Furey in England and now 
available in its first American edition, as well as other difficult Rohmer titles: Bimbashi 
Baruk of E t, Salute to Bazarada. The Orchard of Tears, The Sins of Severac Bablon and The 
mpor of Ceca O"Hagen. And some diligence in tracking down Jack Mann novels (whose 
appeal seems to extend to our brethren outside the crime fiction genre) in their original 
British editions has about convinced me that the only practical way to incorporate them in 
the modern library is through the Bookfinger reprints, which are, in fact, also first Ameri- 
can editions: Gees' First Case, The Glass Too Many, Grey Shapes, and The Ninth Life. You 
would do well, I suspect, to keep an eye on Bookfinger s Ta ise ae 

Dick Francis stumbled a bit rounding the far turn with his last book (Smokescreen, 1973), 
but he's back on track with Slayride (Harper & Row, $5.95). David Cleveland, official inves- 
tigator for the Jockey Club, es to Oslo, where a British steeplechase jockey seems to have 
decamped with several bags of gate receipts. Cleveland teams with a friend of yore, Arne 
Kristiansen, who is chief of security at the racetrack in question, and uncovers several 
curious aspects, not least the almost magical nature of the jockey's disappearance. A for- 
lorn and pregnant wife is on the scene, and when persuaded to return to England she interrupts 
a ransacking of her house and is brutally beaten. Violent is clearly the interest in the 
missing rider--violence spreading to Cleveland and beyond. You may find at least one of the 
villains of the piece rather evident, but this is not likely to disturb your enjoyment of a 
rattling good yarn. 

The Poison Summer by attorney Joe L. Hensley (Doubleday, $4.95) not surprisingly offers 
us a lawyer-protagonist, Mike Wright, whose handy political collections are endangered when 
he takes up from his recently deceased father the unpopular appeal of a convicted murderess. 
The setting is Lichmont, a modest middle-American city dominated by the Powell family, Powell 
money, Powell power, and Powell Chemicals, where half the town (and convicting jury) is di- 
rectly or indirectly employed. And Kate, a Powell by marriage, awaits sentencing for the 
death of her husband, favorite son of the Powell patriarch, G. P. Mike's involvement in the 
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case does not increase his popularity, and he comes eventually to wonder if all the guilty-- 
and even all the crimes--have been uncovered. These are solid ingredients, and Mr. Hensley 
handles them weil, if a bit dispassionately. 

Epitaph for a Lobbyist by R. B. Dominic (Doubleday, $4.95) is a placid sort of tale 
that vanishes quickly From the memory without a ripple. There's blood and bodies about, 
and some of the makings of interesting situations, but the Dominic prose is very ordinary. 

A Washington lobbyist for a private power generation group is sizeably embarrassed by a 
slight bit of incriminating detritus: a memo regarding her successful bribing of an anony- 
mous congressman. The newshounds bay loudly at the scene, a congressional committee cranks 
up its nor pene ered machinery, and the three most likely candidates for bribee develop 
constipation of the constituency--which turns, in the course of track-covering, to murder. 
Congressman Ben Safford (D-Ohio) finally spots the relatively evident clues and stages a 
suitable ending. 

Why should Johnny Trott, a lapsed journalist whose single novel fizzled and whose 
ghosted show-biz memoirs had correspondingly little life, be hired at top market prices to 
write the biography of a lesser luminary of the film world? And hired by a publisher who 
should logically not be in the slightest interested in such tripe? "Pornography you want," 
says Johnny. "Not so," says the publisher. "Leave all those bits out." So Johnny, who 
should have known better but needs the money, bites. In due course he discovers what the 
game really is and why he's been invited to play: he's expendable. A nice melange of murder, 
blackmail, intrigue and political machination is The Life and Death of Peter Wade by Lionel 
Black (Stein and Day, $5.95), with some useful bits of characterization thrown in. 

Sam Kelly, hotel (Castlereagh) detective and tough private eye for hire, joins the 
ranks of black detectives in Location Shots by J. F. Burke (Harper & Row, $5.95). Kelly 
is an attractive creation, well-fleshed in three dimensions, and his race and profession 
and amorous affairs neatly interplay with murder--the murder, in this case, of an apparently 
innocuous lady in his hotel. She turns out not to be the only victim, and it is not at all 
clear why so much mayhem is invading Kelly's domain. Some luck and a good bit of digging 
lead to an enterprising and desperate villain and a denouement which is a bit too convenient 
to be wholly satisfying. 

The Emerald Trap by Leonard St. Clair (Putnam, $6.95) is an agreeable caper of the 
New York-Amsterdam-Paris jewel world, with gratifying complexity of plotting and a nice air 
of unpredictability. And St. Clair seems to know the jewel industry whereof he writes, al- 
though at one point he has difficulty with a refractometer (which in his case seems unex- 
pectedly to produce reflective indices). 

Bill Elders, a comer in the business and ranking employee of Joseph Baumgart of New 
York, Miami, Beverly Hills and Paris, is sent by his boss to London and Amsterdam to do a 
little buying and selling for him, and, it turns out more to the point, to negotiate the 
delicate sale of "The Rajah's Tear" to a movie queen. In Amsterdam he encounters a sailor 
trying a con game with a piece of jewelry; in Paris he buys at auction a similar set of 
earrings which turn out to be fabulously valuable and once theiproperty of Madame Du Barry. 
Trying to trace the rest of the Du Barry jewels (while doing a balancing act with aforesaid 
movie queen) leads Elders into a maze of skullduggery and multiple murder. 

I have read 221A Baker Street: The Adamantine Sherlock Holmes by Hapi (Kanthaka Press, 
246 Tappan St., Brookline, Mass. 5 Dp. .95), but I am by no means entirely cer- 
tain what it is I have read. Something of a smorgasbord, I guess. We have an account of 
Holmes' sojourn in Tibet as Ole Sigerson, the Norwegian Explorer. There he bests Moriarty 
once again (he too has survived Reichenbach) and has a productive but unknowing encounter 
with Irene Adler. We are treated to a discourse on the canonical evidences of racial pre- 
judice, exposed to the extracanonical "The Case of the Two Coptic Patriarchs", which Holmes 
more or less solves, and are instructed on the extensive behind-the-scenes activities of 
Samdap Milas (the Greek Interpreter), who befuddled Holmes in fully 1/3 of the 60 canonical 
investigations Holmes thought he completed successfully. A curious and ingenious book, this. 

A price of $4.00 for 25 pages containing text (including introduction and notes) will 
remind us--if we needed reminding--that The Aspen Press (Box 4119, Boulder, Colorado 80302) 
is not a charitable enterprise, but having overcome this hurdle you will be gently amused 
by the five mini-pastiches in Watson's Revenge by Richard Mallett. The stories were origi- 
nally published in Punch in the 30's, and four of the five are making their first American 
appearance. They represent one of the rare interruptions in decades of servile, worshipful 
Watsons, as here J. (Watson) Smith exhibits an air of bast disrespect for the inquiries of 
the Great Detective. 

“In the February 1973 (6/2) issue of TAD appeared the "Randolph Mason" chapter of a 
forthcoming study of Melville Davisson Post and his works by Charles A. Norton. That study 
has now happily forthcome: Melville Davisson Post: Man of Many Mysteries (Bowling Green Uni- 
versity Popular Press, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403; $3.95 paper; So -95 cloth). You will have 
gathered an idea of the nature of Mr. Norton's work from that Mason chapter, so I will only 
say here that in 261 pages (with bibliography and index) the book offers a perceptive, wide- 
ranging, sympathetic and instructive account. 

The science-fictionally inclined of TAD readers will probably be familiar with the 
bibliographic project of Donald H. Tuck of Tasmania. Two earlier versions, inexpensively 
reproduced, have appeared since 1954, with the objective of providing a complete bibliography 
of science fiction and related genres. Much labor by Mr. Tuck and his many aides and advi- 
sors has now led to the publication of the first of a three-volume work, The Encyclopedia o£ 
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From Marv Lachman: 

Congratulations on Vol. 7 No. 2 of TAD, another fine issue. I especially enjoyed 
Cuthbert on Keeler, Dueren on Poirot, Breen on Chan and the many splendid reviews. Most of 
all I enjoyed Frank McSherry's mood piece, to which I would make one addition. He was only 
able to find one play which fit his theme. I would add a 1955 play Tonight in Samarkand’ by 
Jacques Deval and Lorenzo Semple, Jr. It played on Broadway at the Morosco Theater, and the 
cast included Louis Jourdan, Theodore Bikel, Jan Farrand, and Alexander Scourby. Although 
the setting was a circus on the Riviera, rather than the Near East, it fits in very much 
with Mr. McSherry's theme. As I recall, the idea of fatalism was very effectively portrayed 
in the play. 

I appreciate R. W. Hays' correction of my statement that graduate students are never 
eligible for intercollegiate athletics. Interestingly, the example he cites, Frank Lewis of 
Columbia, is one of which I should have been aware, in that Frank Lewis is the same indivi- 
dual who was a basketball star at my alma mater, New York's Stuyvesant High School, when I 
entered in 1947. I remember Lewis playing for Columbia along with several other Stuyvesant 
graduates. 


From James Sandoe: 

The notes on the London revival of Gillett'e Sherlock Holmes in the latest TAD remind 
me that I saw him in the play during that extended farewell tour. It was George Jean Nathan 
who observed Gillette's astute directorial habit of instructing his actors all to raise 
their voices so that when he spoke in an ordinary tone of voice he appeared incomparably 
poised and calm. It is time for remembrance of Gillette's one detective story, The Astound- 
L Crime on Torrington Road (1927), a charming creaker, as well the one-act play (title for- 
gotten) in which the youngest member of the cast was Charlie Chaplin. Ben Abramson pub- 
lished it some years ago after it had been thought lost. Finally, Gillette must have been 
Barnaby Ross' model for Drury Lane, though I've never asked EQ--somebody should. 

Bob Briney in his letter on Boucher as critic does not mention Boucher's contributions 
to the Chicago Sun-Times reviewing science fiction. I was in those days juggling both mys- 
tery and sf but felt I knew too little about the latter to do well by it. So I persuaded 
the editor to let me relinquish sf to him. But whether he wrote as Boucher or H. H. Holmes 
I don't remember. It was as Holmes that he reviewed science fiction for the Herald Tribune 
while doing mysteries for the Times. I hope there is a publisher for the volume Briney pro- 
poses. Another editorial job that needs to be done: a proper introduction for Rocket to the 
Morgue, incorporating Boucher's own clef to it and a note about one sentence apposite but 
then too bold to be printed. I remember his notes to me about this but cannot reproduce 
them, although they can be found in Provo, Utah at the university library along with a long 
correspondence with Boucher, in large part on those wonderful post cards which he sent as 
he caught notions and set them down for quick dispatch. 

Someone ought, too, to remember Boucher of an evening, pipe in mouth, shoes off, 
striding back and forth with cheerful feverishness explaining what it was to be a liberal 
Catholic, how this or that book might be judged, remembering his teach (of Sanskrit) Arthur 
W. Ryder, who is Professor Ashwin in The Case of the Seven of Calvary. 

I hope Regina Cohen does her essay in defense o pillane an ope you will publish 
it together with a proper attack on the dreadful fellow. I don't have stomach enough to 
reread them to speak for the prosecution, but the whole case should be argued. } 


From Barbara A. Buhrer: 
Several years ago I read a mystery in which a model railroad built of precious metals 


and jewels was featured. I have been trying to find the book now, and have been going "out 
of my mind" trying to locate the title. Can anyone help me--or tell me where to begin look- 
ing? 


From Joe Gores: 

Kate Siegel of M. Evans has sent on a photocopy of your review of Interface which is 
forthcoming in TAD, and of your cover letter which accompanied it. For both, many thanks. 
I found your reaction to the book most interesting, especially, of course, your negative 
feelings concerning the profanity in the book. Naturally, I don't agree with you on that 
point, or I wouldn't have written the book as I did. I am (I think) too conscious an artist 
--let's say craftsman, to avoid any possibility of pretention--to build into the book all 
of those "fucks" unconsciously. Every several casual four-letter was considered ‘before 
being placed. 

Basically, I feel that Interface is a juggling act. When the book presented itself 
to me, that was the way I thought of it. A con on the reader that, however, has to be fair. 
You remark in your review that the cursing "tends to obscure the cleverness of the plot." 
That is exactly right. I felt that if the reader hung back and thought about what was go- 
ing on, I would be doomed, because then he would tumble to the central gimmick of the book. 
I needed misdirection; and profanity, violence, and a rather shocking sex act seemed (and 
still seem) to me valid ways to furnish a good deal of that misdirection. Profanity used 
as I use it in Interface tends to dull a reader's reactions. His eye and mind quickly begin 
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to skip over it, becuase he's heard it all before. In skipping over it, he also tends to 
skip over necessary clues fairly presented which otherwise would catch his eye, set his 
mind to working, arouse his hunting instinct--and soon lead him to some inescapable facts. 

I submit, second, that working cops--working cops, in the field away from the office 
or from nosy journalists trying to ride with them for "background''--that pushers, that 
users, that private investigators, that garage men and thugs and street people speak pretty 
much the way they do in Interface. Listen to a black man talk who is on the street (and 
not when he is addressing a University audience, although sometimes then, also): I would 
venture that for this street black, one word in five--certainly one word in ten--is mother- 
fucker. I have spent perhaps too many years of my life on midnight streets, quite often so 
damn scared I didn't even have the strength to run, and this is the way people on the 
streets talk. Of course it is boring and repetitious and nonsensical. But it is what is. 
You remark it is an attack of the Higgins syndrome. In a way, you are right. Higgins also 
spent a lot of years among street people. The way they are isn't the way they are in most 
novels. Too often, I think, other books are used as a measure of the writer's re-creation 
of reality, rather than the reality itself. 

Usually, as a writer, I believe you can merely suggest these speech patterns with a 
well-chosen profanity or two, and let the reader's imagination and sensibilities supply 
the rest. This is what I do in the File novels, even though they too are "street" novels. 
This is what I didn't have to worry about in A Time of Predators, because that was set in 
a mileau where profanity is usually reasoned, used deliberately and usually for shock value. 
You remark the profanity is "almost like some strange litany." Of course it is. On the 
street, the four-letters are reflexive, conditioned, and unconscious. In Interface it was 
important to re-create this reflexive, conditioned, and unconscious speech pattern. All 
the male characters use it because up to a certain point they are interchangeable, in the 
sense that they fight with the same weapons, share a common view of humanity and society. 
As Chandler's Los Angeles of the thirties demanded Marlowe, the idealistic knight-errant, 
so the world of Interface demands Fargo, a man as amoral as the world through which he 
moves, yet able to abstract enough to know what he is and what his world is. Unlike Marlowe, 
he does not rise above his world: he is part of it. He does not apologize for being what he 
is. He is like Spade in his world. 

I said I felt it was important in Interface to re-create the four-letter speech pat- 
tern rather than just suggest it. This was because I was striving very hard for a rather 
terrifying realism. I felt my material demanded it, because the novel revolves around 
drug-pushing, and drug-pushing is indescribably filthy and degrading. The scene in a needle 
park is Hogarthian, it plumbs the depths of human degradation becuase of the ineluctable 
need of the user for his needle. The heroin type will do anything--anything--for his fix. 
His only release, without outside help and even often with it, is pe Many heroin users 
suicide, and they do it as a character in the book does. 0O.D. By building my novel around 
this, and setting it in the south-of-Market area and the Tenderloin area of San Francisco, 
I felt I owed my material the starkest realism I could muster. You can of course hold, as 
you do, that the profanity is excessive, that my attempt at utmost reality fails--but I 
don't think I am like a kid with a new toy with it. At least I didn't intend to be. 


A powerfully instructive rebuttal! ---AJH 


From Elizabeth Ward: 

Sadly, TAD is very late arriving in the U.K. and I have only just received Volume 7 , 
Number 1, which contains a bibliography of secondary sources for 1972, compiled by Walter 
Albert. I write to reinforce what I have already said to Professor Albert. It is impossible 
that only three persons in the U.S.A. and U.K. can be interested in such a project. I should 
have thought that nearly every reader of TAD would have had some interest in this: what they 
may not have, is the means of providing the information required. Any good University library 
should provide the necessary abstracts, as nearly all the relevant ones are U.S. publications. 
The only British one of much interest is the British Humanities Index. A regular scanning of 
such abstracts does not consume a vast amount of time, but ideally, the item in question 
should be examined, as abstracts can sometimes obscure the real content of articles. If 
several TAD readers combined and each scanned one abstract, the task would be easily com- 
pleted, and only require editing. I suspect that more articles in lesser known journals will 
be discovered by TAD readers in any case. I shall be glad to learn of any*developments as 
regards this project. À 

I very much look forward to receiving TAD, but find with each issue that my ignorance 
is revealed more fully. I have especially enjoyed George J. Thompson's thesis on Hammett, 
even though I agree with John T. Browne's preference for the “humdrums". I look forward to 
Mike Nevins' book on Ellery Queen. 

The regular features are usually the ones which bring the most rewards--and frustra- 
tions. These are the book reviews and letters. The frustrations arrive when I discover 
that it-is impossible to borrow an item mentioned. (One cannot afford to buy everything of 
interest.) Here I digress to question the (?)policy of reprint publishers. Much reprinting 
is taking place, but either less important authors are chosen, or less important works of 
individual authors. Who advises these publishers? When are Francis Iles' novels to be re- 
printed, or Freeman Wills Crofts' The Cask? Any research in this field is badly hampered by 


a lack of readily accessible primary sources. I know that Public Libraries in the U.S. oper- 
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ate a joint fiction reserve, but how many other people know of this? 

To conclude on a familiar note, the lack of Volume 1 to Volume 5 No. 3 of TAD is most 
frustrating and I realise from previous correspondence that reprinting is in the distant 
future. However, I wonder if I might appeal to any U.K. TAD reader to allow me to borrow 
his/her copies of the above volumes? I would undertake not to damage or mark these in any 
way, and if desired, the copies could be lodged in the University library at Loughborough 
and kept there while I peruse them. (Miss Ward may be reached at "Rivendell", 24 Forman 
Road, Shepshed, Loughborough, Leicestershire LE12 9HS, England. -~-AJH) 


A "London Letter" from Deryck Harvey: 

Anthony Gilbert is dead. She was a woman. The name was a pseudonym for Lucy Malle- 
son, niece of Miles Malleson, the actor. She wrote more than 60 novels, many of them still 
available. All were reprinted in the U.S. The last Gilbert novel is scheduled for Spring 
1974. Her hero was a solicitor called Mr. Crook, who was not above living up to his name 
(or very nearly), though he always remained on good terms with the police. 

Fellow crime writer Michael Gilbert paid a warm tribute to his namesake in The Times, 
London, on December 12, 1973. "I first met Anthony Gilbert," he wrote, "at a meeting of 
the Detection Club after the war. She had herself been a member since the foundation of 
the club in 1932 and was then its energetic general secretary. I shall always remember her 
kindness to me as I entered this august institution in 1949, hand in hand with Michael 
Innes, to be introduced to its formidable president, Dorothy L. Sayers. Despite the shar- 
oe ma writing name, this friendship continued, I am happy to say, down to the day of her 

eath. 

Sherlockiana has taken a real boost with the revival of Conan Doyle and William 
Gillette's 70-year-old play, Sherlock Holmes, at the Aldwych Theatre, London (reviewed in 


the last TAD). No collector should be without The Sherlock Holmes Scrapbook (New English 
Library, Ł3.50), published to coincide with the event; and there are reprints of the four 


long stories, A Study in Scarlet, The Sign of Four, The Hound of the Baskervilles and The 
Valley of Fear (John Murray and Cape, £1.95 each). The scrapbook is a collection of Holmes 
ephemera, expensive but worth it. The stories are introduced by four masters of mystery, 
Sir Hugh Greene (who has published The Rivals of Sherlock Holmes and two similar collections), 
his brother, novelist Graham Greene, John Fowles and Len Deighton. The essays have been 
published as a two-part feature in The Observer colour magazine, complete with a photograph 
of Holmes' study as it is preserved at the “Sherlock Holmes" public-house in the centre of 
London. For dedicated Sherlockians, there is also Michael Harrison's The World of Sherlock 
Holmes (Muller, £3.75) which conclusively "proves" (to my own satisfaction!) that the great 
detective was educated at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, as well as at Oxford. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Harrison presents a theory that Jack the Ripper was a Cambridge lecturer, who 
eventually died in an asylum. Holmes knew his identity, of course, but chose to observe 
protocol and not reveal it. 

Van der Valk, the Dutch detective Nicolas Freeling killed off in his novel, A Long 
Silence, is definitely here to stay on television. The second series late last year was 
an undreamed-of success. Not only did it top the ratings, but the infectious theme tune, 
"Eye Level", shot to the top of the pop charts, as well. Again, the stories came under fire 
from the TV critics (none of them was written by Freeling) but Barry Foster as Van der Valk 
has won the day. I like it: this is the best new crime series on British TV since Maigret. 
In one week, in the London area, Van der Valk was actually beaten to top slot in the ratings 


by Banacek: No Sign of the Cross; and Cannon was in there, too, at No. 5. Very healthy for 
mystery freaks. 


Four crime writers, Julian Symons, Patricia Highsmith, Michael Innes and John Bingham, 
were interviewed by Christopher Mayhew for a feature, "Guilty of Concealing Criminals", in 
the Daily Telegraph Magazine. The idea was to show that the detective story (plot and 
puzzle) fas ae given way to the crime novel (character and background). Only Agatha 
Christie's Hercule Poirot still soldiers on, claimed Mayhew, in hopeless competition with 
real professionals like Reginald Hill's Dalziel and the cops of Ed McBain's 87th Precinct. 

I can't see why they should live, work and entertain side-by-side. But attitudes do change. 
The article revealed that when Symons was first put up for membership in the Detection Club 
he was blackballed on the grounds that, according to the standards set by the club's found- 
ers, E. C. Bentley and G. K. Chesterton, he wasn't a proper detective story writer. But 
the club ritual has changed little since the day Dorothy L. Sayers took the chair. Symons 
was quoted: "Once a year we have an induction ceremony. All the members process in with 
lighted candles, and the writer who is to be admitted has to go through a question and an- 
swer ritual which is rather like The Musgrave Ritual in the Sherlock Holmes story. Then he 
places his hand on Eric the Skull and promises to do a number of things, like never con- 
cealing a vital clue, and most important of all, honouring the Queen's English. Then he's 
warned that failure to comply could result in terrible misprints appearing on every page of 
his books, and a mysterious stoppage of his mail. But if he obeys the rules, everything 
will go well for him and he'll finish up being embalmed by an American university." 

Patricia Highsmith was interviewed at her home, a converted farmhouse at Fontainebleau 
in France. "I think we are all criminals to a greater or lesser extent," she said. ".. 
haven't you ever taken home office stationery?" She confessed that crime writing was very 
good for illustrating moral points of life. "I'm really interested in the behaviour of 


people surrounding someone who has done something wrong, and also in whether the person who 
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has done it feels guiity about it or just 'So what?'" 

Bingham: "I do think a crime novel is basically a form of entertainment and as such 
should not end gloomily, don't you?" His The Third Skin foretold the Craig and Bentley case 
in astonishing detail. His latest book, The Hunting Dog of Peter Manuel, written in associ- 
ation with Chief Detective Superintendent Muncie of the Lanarkshire County Police, is the 
true story of the hunt and capture of a man in Glasglow who murdered nine people for no 
other reason than that he liked killing people. 

Innes (alias Dr. J.I.M. Stewart, an Oxford University lecturer) is in a line of detec- 
tive writing dons including Ronald Knox, G. D. H. Cole, J. C. Masterman, C. Day Lewis and 

Glyn Daniel. He admitted: "I suppose there must be buried in me a morbidity that has prompted 
me to write 30 books about atrocious murders, but really it's a cloud-cuckoo land, my world 

of crime." He claimed never to read detective stories. "At meetings of the Detection Club the 
members seem very concerned to talk about their own stories. The trouble is I have never read 
any of them, nor can I remember the plots of any of my own. It does render a somewhat snooty 
and stand-offish effect." 

He added: "The detective story is a pure form; it's an illusion; and everything palpably 
irrelevant to that illusion is really out of court. My aim, therefore, has been to knit the 
strict rules of the detective story with the traditional amplitudes of the English novel." 

But could it be true that Detective Inspector (Sir John) Appleby was soon to retire, perma- 
nently? "Gollancz have one in the drawer for January '74," he told Mayhew. "I've got two 
in the drawer for '75 and '76; a volume of short stories for '77; and there is an unfinished 
one... My bet is that I won't write any more." 

Herbert Harris, a past chairman of the Crime Writers' Association, is cited in the 
Guinness Book of Records as the most prolific short story writer in Britain. He has published 
nearly 3,000 shorts in 16 languages in at least 28 countries, and his writing has in the past 
earned him one of the CWA's special merit award "daggers". Herbert and his charming wife, 
Bonney, current secretary of CWA, set up a new home on the Isle of Wight last year. Now he 


has published two original Hawa-i Five-O paperbacks, The Angry Battlion and Serpents in Para- 
dise (Flamingo, 25p each). Copyright is held by the Colonha Broadcasting System, 1972. 
Herbert is also editor of the annual John Creasey's Mystery Bedside Book (Hodder, Ł1.95), 
again a collection of a dozen new crime stories, with all profits to CWA. 

Tony Richardson's film of Dick Francis' Dead Cert has now been completed, but not yet 
released. To film it, the production unit staged their own Grand National (Britain's biggest 
and cruellest horse race) at Aintree. Meanwhile, Anglia Television have commissioned the Dick 


Francis File, a series about a Jockey Club investigator. Other Anglia commissions include 
Frederick Forsyth's Money With Menaces, Leslie Sands' Intent to Murder, John Bingham's Five 


Roundabouts to Heaven, and also plays from Miles Tripp and William Trevor. 
nally, atha Christie is one of the subjects in Michael Parkinson's Confession Album 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, New English Library, 60p). She names T. S. Eliot"s Murder in the 


ee her favourite play. An appropriate title, to be sure, but not exactly a mystery 
thriller! 

_ A postcript: Robert Littell's The Defection of A. J. Lewinter (Hodder and Stoughton) 
wins the CWA Gold Dagger as the best crime novel of the year, and Gwen Butler's A Coffin for 
Pandora (Macmillan), the Silver Dagger. Kyril Bonfiglioni's Don't Point That Thing At Me 
(Weidenfeld and Nicholson) is the first winner of the John Creasey Memorial Award i the 
best "first" crime novel of the year. Awards were decided by 11 mystery fiction reviewers 
from newspapers all over the country in London on February 6. 


From John Vining: 
~The recent discussions of inclusion of juvenile fiction in TAD has prompted me to voice 
my opinion. ; F 

Since the bulk of TAD readers are adult, it should print articles and reviews of the 
material tt.-t adults read now, not what we read as kids. This is not to preclude an occa- 
sional ruscalgic vicce, but I am against regular inclusion. 

An inic.esting article could be built around the Edward L. Stratemeyer syndicate. 
Strateme;«r was the man behind the Hardy Boys and Nancy Drew series. He wrote the plot out- 
linee .~c most of the Hardy Boy books, then had contract writers fill in the details. All 
of «ie Hardy series carried the house name of Franklin W. Dixon as author. 

Stratemeyer's daughter, Harriet S. Adams, wrote the bulk of the Nancy Drew books under 
the name Carolyn Keene. Stratemeyer himself is reported to have written several. Miss Adams 
also wrote the Dana Girls mystery series. i 

The Stratemeyer syndicate was also responsible for Tom Swift, the Bobbsey Twins, the 
Rover Boys, and others. By 1930 Stratemeyer had published over 700 books under almost 50 
house names. They were all aimed at juveniles, and most featured mystery overtones. I won- 
der how many adult crime fiction writers contributed to these series. 

I would also like to see an article on the mini "can you solve them" mysteries. Don- 
ald J. Sobel and Julia Remine Piggin both have good volumes out in this category. The old 
Look Magazine series featuring Hannibal Cobb would fit in. These short-short mysteries are 


definitely part of the genre. 


From Bill Lofts:~ 
What an interesting number the latest TAD is! Just personally delivered by our editor 


at 10 pim. on a chilly London evening! The Harry Stephen Keeler letters were fascinating to 
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read, and what a'nice chap he must have been. His views on English publishers compared to 
American ones, however, absolutely staggered me, as this is the direct opposite of what I 
have learned. The large number of authors that I have met who were writing in the same per- 
iod all expressed (unless doing so) the ambition to break into the American market. Payments 
were certainly far far higher and sales also. Indeed a publisher that Keeler mentions this 
side of the Atlantic was so bad in sales and payments that both Leslie Charteris and Edgar 
Wallace (in their early days) took their work elsewhere. 

Enthusiasts of that great writer R. Austin Freeman may be interested to learn that at 
the time of writing I am engaged in research into other works of Freeman's under a nom-de- 
plume, not known before in the detective field. One series featuring a scientific detective 
is most interesting. I am trying to prove this conclusively by perhaps a publisher's official 
record of authorship before putting all this in an article. Failing this, perhaps some high 
ranking expert on Freeman's style could give his opinion on a photostat of a story. 


From Allen Kleinberg: 

Why did John Dickson Carr abruptly stop writing Sir Henry Merrivale novels after 1953? 
One or two a year (usually) from 1934, then nothing; why did he stop? And has he retired Dr. 
Fell too? (No new appearance since 1967.) Maybe you or one of TAD's readers know the answers. 
I would sure hate to hear that the greatest detective story writer of all time has retired. 


From Charles Shibuk: 

In his otherwise fine article "The Golden Road to Samarkand", Mr. McSherry unintention- 
ally confounds us with one more impossible situation through sheer accident on his part. 

William Archer could not have conceived his play The Green Goddess, as he says, "one 
night in the nineteen thirties," because Archer died in 1924. ‘The Green Goddess was first 
produced in 1921. 

Furthermore, it hardly "made a star" out of the "unknown" George Arliss when it ran 
at the Belasco Theatre in 1933. Arliss had been famous in England and America for at least 
two decades previously. Furthermore, Arliss had appeared in two American film versions 
(1923 silent and 1929 talkie) of The Green Goddess. 

Further film dramatizations addenda: 


Author Character Actor Film 

Gardner, Erle Stanley Perry Mason (Eliminated) 1940 Granny Get Your Gun 
(based on The Case of 
e Domiotie C 

Harrington, Joseph Lieut. F. X. Kerrigan Lino Ventura 1970 Dernier Domicile Connu 


(Fr.; based on The Last 
Known Address) 


Further addenda to the screen section of Who Done It?: 


Author Date Film (Book title) Star 

Canning, Victor 1970 Shark (Twist of the Knife) Burt Reynolds 
McCutheon, Geo. Barr 1914 The Circus Man (The Rose in the Ring) Theodore Roberts 
Oppenheim, E. Phillips 1915 Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo Theodore Roberts 
Roche, Arthur Somers 1925 The Pleasure Buyers Clive Brook 
White, Leslie T. 1941 Strange Alibi (Twist of the Knife) Arthur Kennedy 


Corrections of my own errors: The 1916 film version of Get Rich Quick Wallingford is 
Australian, not British, and the Cain omnibus I mentioned in my column is properly titled 3 
Novels by James M. Cain. 


From Elmore Mundell: ‘ 
Contrary to George Wuyek in the 7/2 letters section, there are at least 13 verified 


copies. known today of "The Murders in the Rue Morgue", not one of which came from a "Rosen- 
bach Collection." 


From Stephen Mertz: 

I was particularly struck by the fact that J. M. Carter's letter so closely followed 
Hal Brodsky's in TAD 7/2--was this on purpose, AJH?--Brodsky trying to put the stuffy aca- 
demicians in their place, Carter frowning on and dismissing the "trashy violence-exploita- 
tion" books such as Don Pendleton's Executioner series. 

People like Carter are a real pain. Forty years ago they were ignoring anything be- 
tween pulp covers, including the likes of Hammett, Chandler, Coxe, Gardner and others. Not 
that I'm comparing Pendleton to any of these. As Brodsky said, why bother? Who has the 
right? Certainly not I, and certainly not Carter or any of the other "critics" in your 
pages. The point is that Pendleton's work does not deserve being so off-handedly dismissed, 
especially in light of the 8 million sales he's rung up in the last six years alone! In- 
terested readers are hereby referred to the long, excellent interview with the man in the 
November-December ('73) issue of Mediascene (available for .75 from Box 445, Wyomissing, PA 
19610 and also containing a fine article by the new crime writer Max Collins on the devel- 
opment of his--Collins'--first novel), as well as the latest Executioner book, Jersey Guns 
(Pinnacle Books). Violent? Yes, very! But Pendleton is a complicated man with ase to say, 


and the book offers a good opportunity to hear him out. 
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Related to this subject are Regina Cohen's remarks on Mickey Spillane, and her promise 
of more. If she has an article in mind, I'd like to offer her encouragement--especially if 
she could put together a complete bibliography. Spillane also was recently interviewed, in 
the March '74 Gallery, and In passing he mentioned a pseudonymous. story of his that had 
appeared in "an old copy of Cosmopolitan or somethin'." As far as I know, no Spillane stories 
using pen names have ever been listed, and that could be a real scoop. 


From James Keddie Jr.: 

Just a sort of footnote to Deryck Harvey's admirable report on the revival of William 
Gillette's Sherlock Holmes over in London. I think it should be pointed out that Gillette's 
Holmes first saw the er Pk of day October 23, 1899 (anybody got this programme for sale?) at 
The Star Theatre in Buffalo, New York, rather than at the Garrick Theatre in New York City, 
on the 6th of November 1899. This error persists as does the one concerning this actor's 
aT Hooker Gillette was actually born (see records in Hartford, Connecticut) July 

No further comments need to be made about this splendid RSC production as set forth in 
Mr. Harvey's review (TAD 7/2), except that word has reached here that RSC is going to bring 
this production to America. Let us all keep fingers crossed that this big event of 1973-1974 
will be a reality here in the very near future, 

For what interest it may hold for collectors, I have already started a file in my 
Theatre Collection for this drama, and have received clippings and articles from London 
sources as well as the handsome illustrated programme and a post card scene from the play. 
Also here is that rare bird as Frederic Dannay would term it, the programme on silk for the 
Duke of York's Theatre, London, with William Gillette as The Master Sleuth and Charles Chap- 
lin as the Houseboy, Billy. The occasion was the attendance of King Edward VII at a per- 
formance of this melodrama. 

With reference to Dorothy Duncan Smith's letter in TAD 7/2: Freeman Wills Crofts' Youn 
Robin Brand is an excellent juvenile in the style of Chatterbox and Boys Own Paper. Published 
by U. of London Press, and by Dodd Mead over here. 


From Jon Breen: 

I found Douglas M. Armato's article on Charlie Chan very entertaining, especially the 
paragraph in which he lists all the suspects who didn't do it in the Chan films. However, 
Keye Luke was number-one son, not number-three. (Victor Sen Yung was number-two.) Also, I 
don't recall Mantan Moreland being in Charlie Chan at the Wax Museum. A check of the Ameri- 
can Movies Reference Book bears me out on this--Moreland didn’t enter the Chan series until 
Tater. 

In regard to my own article, I am pleased to say the third issue of Charlie Chan Mys- 
tery Magazine does a far better job of approximating the real Charlie Chan than its two pre- 
decessors. Obviously, the author of "The Temple of the Golden Horde" is a different Robert 
Hart Davis from the author of the first two lead novels. The story is somewhat better as 
a mystery than the first two as well. 


From John Harwood: 

In his "The Golden Road to Samarkand" in TAD 7/2, Frank D. McSherry mentions A. Mer- 
ritt's Seven Footprints to Satan. This brought back memories of the time I read the story 
in the Argosy All-Story Weekly. Later I read Master of the Sinister House by Oppenheim and 
wondered ip the latter story fad been suggested by the former. The Oppenheim title was 
changed to The Treasure House of Martin Hews when it appeared in book form in 1929. 4 

In both cases, if I remember correctly, the hero was lured, or kidnapped and taken, to 
a house of a mysterious millionaire, who tried to get him to join a gang of criminals who 
looted art treasures from all over the world. 

Jack Cuthbert's 'ħnother Side of Harry Stephen Keeler" makes me wonder about editors 
and authors. * Keeler was talking about book editors, but I imagine magazine editors are 
something the same. An editor tries to get the upper hand with an author and it must give 
authors a good feeling when another author turns the tables on an editor. This happened at 
least a couple of times to Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

When he sent in Under the Moons of Mars (A Princess of Mars in book form) to Thomas 
Metcalf at the All-Story Magazine, it caused a sensation among the readers. Metcalf wanted 
ERB to try his hand at a historical novel. Burroughs wrote The Outlaw of Torn, a story of 
the period of the War of the Roses in English history. Metcalf asked for a revision. ERB 
did this several times and then Metcalf rejected it. N 

Then ERB submitted Tarzan of the Apes, which caused another flood of letters from the 
readers praising the story and demanding a sequel. The sequel, The Return of Tarzan, was 
written and sent in, only to be sent back for revisions. Remembering what had happened with 
The Outlaw of Torn, instead of revising the novel, ERB submitted it to the New Story Magazine. 
They accepted it and published it, much to the concern of the editors at AlIl-Story, who had 
realized that with the first Tarzan story they had a circulation-builder on their hands. 

Metcalf was fired within a year of this and after that, ERB could almost name his own 
price for future work. 

After the success of Tarzan of the Apes in magazine form ERB tried to get the story 
published as a book. However, he was informed by all the editors to whom he submitted the 
story that the story would never sell in book version. Cultured readers would never read any 
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thing dealing with a man raised by apes. The story then ran in the New York Evening World 
and a demand was created for the story in book form. A. C. McClurg & Co., one of the book 
publishers who had turned it down, asked to be allowed to publish the book. Tarzan of the 
Apes went on to become one of the best-selling books of 1914. 

Bill Lofts mentions the James Lee Wong stories in Collier's and wonders if they have 
any merit as mysteries. I remember reading the stories back in the 1930s. I don't remen- 
ber much about them except that Wong was a young Chinese who went around solving cases. As 
I remember them, they were short stories, complete in one issue, and I don't remember any 
continued stories. In checking the titles of Hugh Wiley's stories in the magazine in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, I found 27 titles. However, the name of the detec- 
tive wasn t mentioned, so can't say that they were all James Lee Wong stories. If anyone 
is interested in reading through the stories to check their literary value, they can be lo- 
cated in the following issues: 


1929 June 22 "Equity" 1936 Feb. 15 "No Witnesses" 
Nov. 23 "Chinaman's Chance" June 29 "Too Much Ice" 
1930 May 17 "Once a Bridge Man" Sept. 5 "Seven of Spades" 
1933 Apr. 1 "She Had to be Good" 1937 Feb. 13 “Hangman's Knot" 
July 22 "Dinner for Two" 1938 Jan. 8 "Eye of Heaven" 
1934 Mar. 10 "Medium Well Done" Mar. 26 "Bell from China" 
June 30 "In Chinatown" June 25 “Feast of Kali" 
July 28 "Thirty Thousand Dollar Bomb" 1939 Mar. 25 "Sticker" 
Aug. 4 "Ten Bells" Oct. 28 "Oily Bird" 
Dec. 15 "Long Chance" 1940 Feb. 17 “Heart of Kwan Yin" 
1935 May 25 "Ray of Light" Mar. 2 "Footwork" 
July 20 "Jaybird's Chance" Apr. 13 "Room of Death" 
Sept 14 "Scorned Woman" 1942 Dec. 5 "Battle of Sam Hill's Army" 


Nov. 2 "Three Words" 


Monogram Pictures made six movies based on the short stories by Wiley. These were: 
; 1938 Mr. Wong, Detective 
1939 The Mystery of Mr. Wong 
Mr. Wong in Chinatown 
1940 The Fatal Hour (British title: Mr. Wong at Headquarters) 
Doomed to Die (British title: Mystery of the Wentworth) 
Phantom of Chinatown 


The first five films featured Boris Karloff as James Lee Wong. The Phantom of China- 
town had Keye Luke as Jimmy Wong, the son of James Lee Wong. 

According to Denis Gifford, in his Karloff, The Man, The Monster, The Movies, the 
series was based on the short stories from Collier's. That book also mentions that two of 
the films were remade by Monogram. Mr. Wong, Detective was remade in 1948 as Docks of New 
Orleans with Roland Winters playing the part of Charlie Chan, and Mr. Wong in natown 
reappeared in 1947 as The Chinese Gong with Winters playing Chan. 

Three books that might interest any readers wishing to know more about juvenile fic- 
tion are Russel B. Nye's The Unembarrassed Muse, Arthur Prager's Rascals at Large, and 
Roger Garis' My Father Was Uncle Wiggily. The first two treat Edwar tratemeyer and his 
juvenile fiction syndicate (Hardy Boys, Tom Swift, Bobbsey Twins, Nancy Drew, Dana Girls, 
Rover Boys, etc.), while the last tells the story of Howard R. Garis, who became well-known 
as the author of the Uncle Wiggily books. Before the days of Uncle Wiggily, Howard’ and 
his family used to write books for the Stratemeyer syndicate, and My Father tells quite a 


bit about the setup for turning out the books. 
Stratemeyer used to pay Garis and his family up to $125 per book and then take most 
of the profits for himself. After Stratemeyer's death, the syndicate continued turning out 


the books. 


From William R. Loeser: 

Your curmudgeon is not a quitter, but actually I'm tiring of my role as agitator. I 
had hoped more to drive fellow fans of detective fiction out of hiding and into print than 
to rout those who prefer Dick Tracy, James Bond, and movies. Perhaps I have succeeded to 
some extent, for Mr. Dueren is new to me and his article on Poirot is very good. Are there 
others out there who read Rhode, Crofts, Allingham, Bruce, Hare, Rawson, Whitechurch? 
Write! WRITE! Even if it's on John Dickson Carr, and you make my sporadic labors over the 
past 2 years worthless. 

Could the editor be induced to do an article on sources of out-of-print books in our 
field? You wouldn't have to disclose the out of the way bookstore where you got your Eng- 
lish first of Whose Body? for a quarter, but there may be dealers who are unaware of us and 
vice versa. 


No time for such an article at present, and most of my sources will be known 
to TADians through ads, word of mouth, etc. One key to success in building 
a library: eternal diligence and vigilance... ---AJH 
From John T. Browne: . 
I had written a retrospective review of J. Storer Clouston's The Spy in Black, but 
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then I read Amnon Kabatchnik's reivew of Clouston's The Man from the Clouds and saw that 
mine was unnecessary. His can do very well for both. Frankly, the reason I started The 
Spy in Black was because I had remembered the British film of the thirties starring Conrad 
Verde, but it soon became apparent that Clouston was a gifted writer who had a good story 
to tell about spying on a small island near England during World War I. (Does anyone know 
from what book Conrad Veidt's Dark Journey was taken?) I would like at this time to con- 
gratulate William K. Everson on his oS reviews of crime and spy films. I guess I 
am not the only one who is jealous of his opportunity to see the. Someone wrote in TAD 
that he was preparing an index of the contents of Black Mask magazine. I am anxiously 
awaiting. I wish someone would do the same for each of the other detective pulp magazines; 
the index could be preceded by an article about the leading writers and their works. Those 
of us who can't afford to collect the pulps are puzzled at present as to their contents. 
The few hardbound anthologies from the pulps are excellent, but they only skim the surface. 
How about some articles on authors who wrote exclusively for the pulps? Robert Leslie Bellem? 
As a followup on Marvin Lachman's series on sports and detective stories, I read all 
the fiction about boxing and I can recall only one or two stories which are not involved 
with crime. The story of Primo Carnera has been told in fiction at least three times, 
most notably by Budd Schulberg in The Harder They Fall. When writing boxing fiction, the 
temptation to write of the sleazy side appears to be too strong for most authors. David 
Hume, a writer of British thrillers, had at least one boxing novel. Below the Belt begins 
in the boxing scene but it soon leaves it. The Mystery is unsatisfactory but it does succeed 
as a thriller. I believe Cortland Fitzsimmons has one boxing novel but I have never seen it. 
Ernest Hemingway changed ever so slightly the names and incidents involved in an actual 
happening in "50 Grand", his story of crime and boxing. He did the same again in "The Kil- 
lers." A book not to be missed, however, is Paul Gallico's Matilda. It is the story of how 
a kangaroo became middleweight champion of the world and how the mob wanted him out. This 
is not a children's book. The author, who was a sportswriter during the twenties and thir- 
ties, is at home in the tough, cynical world he writes about. But in none of the boxing 
books is there an element of detection, so I don't think anyone would be interested in a 
listing of them. 


In the matter of indexes for mystery magazines, John Nieminski has compiled 

a complete and exhaustive index of EQMM which I hope to publish later this 

year as an offering separate from TAD. And John is at work on The Saint... 
H 


From Frank D. McSherry, Jr.: 

Another fine issue--and I especially liked the contrast between the romanticism of the 
first piece and the salty realistic advice of the second. Picking one-two-three isn't easy; 
Cuthbert's account of his correspondence with Harry Stephen Keeler, Dueren's interesting 
profile and personality piece about Poirot, and Breen's review of Charlie Chan Magazine, 
whose style places it just ahead of Armato on Chan and Prof. Lauterbach's thouehe eal account 
of new and interesting Holmesian items, are one-two-three this time around. Again, good 
reviews all around as well. 

Speaking of reviews, yours were even more than usually interesting. On page 142 you 
refer to one "Neil Fargo, a private eye of flexible standards, /who/ is working a deal with 
the local...heroine importer." Could you put me in touch with this importer? Or maybe Mr. 
Gores could? I've always wanted one...especially after reading about Britain's Modesty Blaise. 
Two new books about our gal are out in England, a novel, The Silver Mistress (Souvenir Press), 
and an original paperback collection of six stories, Pieces of Modesty, from Pan Books. 
Another Pan paperback original coolection of secret agent stories, about Dr. Jason Love, is 
out, called A Week of Love, seven stories, by James Leasor. 

For Reader Albert's Bibliography: "Rogues' Gallery/Freak Show" by Donald Phelps in 
Prose, Number ‘4, Spring 1972, comments on Gould's Dick Tracy comic collection, relation to 


pulp heroes, etc. 
A lot of new and interesting books will be out about the time the next TAD arrives. 


The Maltese Falcon, film script illustrated with stills from the film, is out from Avon in 
April as a paperback original at $3.95; and Isaac Asimov's EQMM Tales of the Black Widowers 


will be published by Doubleday in June at $4.95. Barry Perowne's Raffles Revisited will be 
out from Harper & Row in May at $7.95--Raffles pastiches, probably including stories first 


printed in EQMM some time back; and a novel, A Singular Conspiracy, featuring as lead char- 
acters Edgar Allan Poe and Charles Baudelaire, from Bobbs-Merrill at $6.95. Clubland Heroes 
by Richard Usborne is being reprinted in England by Barrie & Jenkins in June; the boo s 
revised with a new introduction, and is "a nostalgic study of some recurrent characters in 
the romantic fiction of Dornford Yates, John Buchan, and Sapper;" £2.75. (Probably available 
from G. Ken Chapman Ltd., 2 Ross Road, London, SE 25 6SF, England; or Fantasy (Medway) Ltd., 
39 West St. Wisbech, Cambs., PE 13 2LX, England; the latter will supply paperbacks for you.) 
Another good paperback original from England is Pan Book of Revenge Stories, ed. by H. W. 
Cozens, 14 stories, 12 crime, one sf, one fantasy, 25 pence (about 60¢). Jim Thompson's 
The Killer Inside Me, described as one of the best paperback original crime novels ever 
written, is also appearing in England, from Sphere at 30 pence. 

Robert Weinberg (10533 S. Kenneth, Oak Lawn, I11. 60453) is going to reprint two of 
the Moon Man pulp stories from Ten Detective Aces in the Thirties at $4, including a checklist 
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of the stories in the series and an article on them; limited edition, 500 copies "now at the 
printers", paperbound booklet on good paper. Same format as booklet on Shadow series, Gang- 
dom':s Doom by Frank Eisgruber Jr:, $4, also published by Weinberg. Weinberg's catalogue 
states that publication of reprints of novels from The Spider and The Shadow pulps, begun by 
Berkley and Bantam respectively, will be continued around October by Pocket Books, this time 
with a better choice of titles than the poor selections that did much to weaken sales appeal 
of the first attempts. Spider titles will include Death and the Spider, perhaps the best of 
all the Spider novels; also the 100th anniversary novel from January 1942, and the magnifi- 
cently pulp-sounding titles Hordes of the Red Butcher, The City Destroyer, Death Reign of the 
Vampire King. Shadow titles will Include The Black CiceleT slates in the eaviaa” ae te 
current supply of original pulp novels about The Avenger is used up, Warner Paperback will 
issue new adventures of the pulp hero, written under the Robeson house name by Ron Goulart, 
who has chosen a superb title for his first Avenger novel: The Man from Atlantis, out in 
June, no. 25 in the paperback series... Two other titles are in the planning state from 
. Weinberg, Doc Savage and Lester Dent, including a Click Rush, Gadget Man novelet from Crime- 
busters and a Lee Nace novelet from 1933, and an article by Doc Savage biographer Philip Jose 
Farmer on how he wrote the biography; and Dr. Satan by Paul Ernst (who did the original 
Avenger novels) about the mad scientist-turned-criminal from Weird Tales, who mixes black 
magic and sorcery with science to produce crime; will include four stories from WT in the 
middle Thirties. Price not set for the Savage booklet; $4 pre-publication, $5 after for Dr. 
Satan. Brand of the Metal Maiden, by "Brant House" (Paul Chadwick), a novel from and fea- 
turing Secret Agent X, will be out shortly from Weinberg at $4. 

‘Orrible rumor out that The Maltese Falcon will be remade with George Segal starring, 
as The Trail of the Maltese Falcon, a parody (sample: Segal walks into Negro bar, is asked 
his name, says "Spade", and is promptly knocked flat.) I hope this is not so, but after 
seeing what was done to Marlowe and The Long Goodbye...Elliot Gould miscast and an odd kind 
of direction and camera work that left me with the distinct impression that the camera was 
out of focus although I knew it wasn't, ruining a good script by Leigh Brackett...I'm afraid 
it might be so. TV movie, Melvin Purvis, G-Man, will appear in a week or so on ABC and is 
coauthored by TAD regular William Nolan (remember Melvin Purvis' Junior G-Men? A badge came 
with your Post Toasties, or some other cereal...). 

A full-length Sherlock Holmes pastiche, The Seven Per-Cent Solution, will be out from 
Dutton in September (probably with a chorus of publishers chanting "Now why didn't I think 
of that?") by Nicholas Meyer. 

My thanks to Readers Hays and Lauterbach for the information on parodies, etc. 

Reader Hedman, doing a bibliography of and about Mickey Spillane, will be interested in a 
short article, "Mickey Spillane Graphic Story Teller" by Max Collins in Wonderworld No. 10, 
which corrects an error about his comic work, saying it was far more extensive than pre- 
viously believed and quoting Spillane: "Any idiot who says I just wrote filler is...an 
idiot!; includes two pages of reprints of Mike Hammer newspaper strip and Spillane's atti- 
tude toward his work, both strip and fiction: "Hell, I'm strictly a pro, always have been, 
and the only place I want to see my name is on a check...I'm a story-teller, a manufacturer 
of entertainment...I take pleasure in giving them /the audience/ some fun." 

Readers who liked the subject of "Golden Road to Samarkand" will find a fine article 
covering Sax Rohmer's work, much of it falling in this category, in "Sax Rohmer: An Informal 
Survey", by Robert E. Briney, in The Mystery Writer's Art, ed. by Francis M. Nevins, Jr., 
Bowling Green University Press, and in Briney'’s The Rohmer Review, a small but high-quality 
magazine devoted to Rohmer and works in that category. (Three issues for $2 or 75¢ each, from 
Robert E. Briney, 4 Forest Ave., Salem, Mass. 01970.) At the time "Golden Road" was written 
I hadn't read his article so didn't mention it... 

Two well-known authors are no longer with us. Herbert Brean, author of Wilders Walk 
Away one of the best first novels in the field, died last year. And January this year the 

eld lost one of the most famous of all Sherlockians, Vincent Starrett, author of The Pri- 
vate Life of Sherlock Holmes, creator of detectives Jimmy Lavender and Walter Ghost, essay- 

st and author o ooks about books par excellence, author of one of the best--perhaps the 
best--Holmes pastiche, "The Unique Hamlet", crime reporter in Chicago, war correspondent in 
Mexico, and columnist. His discovery that Ambrose Bierce had disappeared touched off one of 
the great manhunts of history. But he will always be associated with and known for his work 
in detective fiction, Sherlockiana in particular, an association that began when he was about 
ten and read "The Adventure of the Speckled Band" in The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes--"That 
afternoon life really began for me," he said. "Two of Starrett’s murder mysteries were 
bought by the movies, Dead Man Inside and The Great Hotel Murder. About the latter picture 
Vincent admitted that he sat in the theatre in charmed excitement when he saw the production, 
completely baffled by the identity of the murderer. They had changed the plot so that even 
he didn't recognize it." (from The Last Bookman, by Peter Ruber, Candlelight Press, 1968, 
essays in honor of Vincent Starrett). The first thing I ever read by Starrett still stays in 
my mind, a poem in Weird Tales entitled "Dupin And Another''---"'Here is the dusk again, the 
friendly night! Unbar the shutters, Edgar, and look down...The day will look on figures just 
as'ill--Some stiff, cold corpse, fantastically still...Shall we descend, and if the night 
permits, Seek some small problem to perplex our wits?'' Both Brean and Starrett will be sadly 
missed... 

A Doc Savage novel, The Majii (Doc Savage Magazine, September 1935), reprinted by Ban- 
tam, falls into the Arabian Nights category. Here the mysterious Rama Tura turns up in New 
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York, claiming to be the real Genie who appeared when Alladin rubbed the Magic Lamp; who 
can turn rocks into rubies and dirt into diamonds; and who leads the Man of Bronze and his 
associates to a giant black tomb high among the Himalayas, where at the top of the world 
they find the mighty secret of Alladin. Good, fast-moving pulp entertainment. 

Another story I should have mentioned in my Arabian Nights article is Chesterton's 
"The Tremendous Adventures of Major Brown", with a superb opening scene. Major Brown, V.C., 
late Indian Army, retired on halp-pay, is now happily indulging his life-long hobby, growing 
flowers in England's green and pleasant land. Particularly pansies, a specialty of his. 
One day he sees a red-bearded man pushing a barrow-full of splendid pansies and stopping to 
buy, Brown is informed that if he just steps up to the top of the nearest wall he can see 
the finest yellow pansies in all England there. Tempted, Brown does something he ordinarily 
wouldn't do: he peeps into a neighbor's back yard. And there he sees in the center of a 
vast lawn a hugh bed of yellow pansies carefully, insanely arranged in a pattern that spells 
out in flowers the words: "Death To Major Brown!" They must have been planted months and 
months before. Shaken by the sight of flowers calling to Heaven for his blood, Major Brown 
looks down to find that the red-bearded man is gone. It's only the start of an ingenious 
series of events, climaxed by an even more ingenious concept for a final explanation. 
Perhaps this is fiction's most unusual use of the theme of Scheherezade. (In EQMM Sept. '42.). 


From Patrick O'Keeffe: 

I wonder whether any of your contributors are familiar with the works of Clarence 
Herbert New, writer, editor, engineer, and adventurer--and would like to write a piece about 
them. New wrote under his own name and under two pen names: Culpepper Zandtt and Stephen 
Hopkins Orcutt, sometimes having stories under all three names in a single issue of a maga- 


zine. His Free Lances in Diplomacy ran for more than 25 years in Blue Book almost without a 
break, and was said to be the longest serialized novel in the world--over 3,000,000 words. 
Some of his other works were Mysteries of the Sea, Chronicles of Murphy's Gulch, Memoirs 
of the International Bureau, War Correspondent, teries of Today, Deep Water Mysteries, The 
Unseen Hand, Deep Water Men, Glowin abor. The Peculiar Resources of Pennington, The Grig - 
bys, Galt, M.D., an uccaneers ete 

or a time I lived in the same apartment house as he in his native Brooklyn; I had then 
begun writing my occasional sea stories, mostly for the pulp adventure magazines, and since 
he had made two trips around the world, one in a clipper ship in the '80s, I had many inter- 
esting chats with him whenever I was in from the sea. At that time he was living somewhat in 


seclusion, and caring for himself with one arm. His left arm had been amputated after being 
clawed by a bear in Brooklyn's Prospect Park Zoo; it caused one of the rare interruptions in 


the writing of Free Lances in Diplomacy. He continued to type his manuscripts as usual, with 
only one hand, right up to the time of his death at the age of 70 in 1932. 
From Jeffrey D. Smith: 

I would appreciate it if you could work in a mention of ELEMENTARY MY DEAR APA, or 
DAPA-EM, which is an amateur press association for mystery fans. Dues are two dollars a 
year, and every six months members must submit at least six pages of material to the editor; 
basically it is a form of open correspondence with up to thirty-five people at once. Inter- 
ested people can contact Donna Balopole, 80-27 254 Street, Floral Park, N.Y. 11004 for more 
information. For one dollar she can supply a copy of the current mailing should anyone want 
a first-hand look at the thing, but just asking for details is cheaper and safer. 

Most of our publicity is coming through science fiction fandom, and we'd like to bal- 
ance our membership of sf-fans-interested-in-mysteries with some true mystery fans (we do 
have some of them, but they're in danger of being quickly outnumbered). 


From Richard M. Lackritz, M.D.: 

Frank McSherry's interesting article The Arabian Nights in Detective Fiction was quite 
excellent and introduced me to Merritt's enjoyable Seven Footprints to Satan, which I have 
since obtained. As my collection of books is still quite smatT your magazine gives me the 
names of several collectors sending lists to augment my small assortment and further my read- 
ing pleasure. I think the idea of mystery/suspense books as good, intellectual fiction is 


beginning to catch on more and more again (e.g., the Dover Books detective reissuings). I 
look forward to more fine reprints of some of the detective classics, 


From Robert Kolesnik: 

Douglas M.Armato's article on Charlie Chan reminded me that I had. read, several years 
ago, that a Charlie Chan Movie of the Week was to be made for television starring Ross Martin 
as Chan. Later on I read that the Chan movie might become a television series, but for some 
reason unknown to me the whole project seems to have been shelved. 

With reference to the discussion of nautical detective novels, two John Creasey books 
come to mind: The Toff on Board, and The Baron on Board. And I wonder: has anyone thought 


about writing a biography of John Creasey and a history of his characters? 


From Mike Nevins: : 
After racking my brains trying to satisfy Boh Aucott's curiosity (TAD 7/2, p, 146), 
I've come up with at least one "thing" that should be enough like a half-naked girl to satis- 


fy him, and that appeared on pulp magazine covers just as often. (The answer, as if you 
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hadn't guessed, is a half clothed girl.) 

For information on the Mr. Wong films, Bill Lofts should try Denis Gifford's excel- 
lent book Karloff: The Man, The Monster, The Movies (Curtis pb, 1973), which gives credits, 
plot summaries, and quotes from reviews of each picture in the Wong series. Another recent 
Curtis paperback on the movies which might interest TAD readers is Stuart M. Kaminsky's 
Don Siegel: Director (1974). Siegel is the best of what we might call the "Black Mask" di- 
rectors, who brought to the crime movie the same kind of taut action and pace and headlong 
violence that the school of Hammett and Chandler brought to crime fiction in the print media. 
Kaminsky's book is not oriented to the academic cinephile but to the ordinary movie lover, 
and he's interviewed a large number of the people who have worked with Siegel over the 
years. One of his interviewees, by the way, was Daniel Mainwaring, perhaps better known to 
TAD readers for his mystery novels under the Geoffrey Homes byline. (Bill Pronzini was hunt- 
ing for Mainwaring a few years ago; apparently he is alive and well and living somewhere in 
California.) 

I'm delighted that Regina Cohen has joined TAD's letter writers and hope she'll do 
articles for you: too. I don't, however, see any discrepancy between the comments I made 
about the classic British puzzle. Historically the overwhelming majority of these novels 
have embodied the reactionary value system I've described, but there was nothing inevitable, 
or inherent in the nature of the detective genre, about the fact that the books were pre- 
dominantly right-wing, and enough talented writers of other persuasions might reverse the 
trend just as Graham Greene and Eric Ambler in the late Thirties ended the jingoistic dom- 
ination of the British espionage story. 

As for Hal Brodsky's remarks, I'm reminded of Oliver Wendell Holmes' statement that 
he personally preferred champagne to ditch water but saw no reason to believe that the cos- 
mos shared his preference. Of course critics state their likes and dislikes. That's all 
they can do, although the better critics also give or imply reasons for their preferences. 
In the last resort it's up to each individual reader to be his or her own critic and come 
to a personal judgment on any book. 

> What I review is books, not people, and the "latent racism" I mentioned in reviewing 
The Death Angel was in the novel, not necessarily in the author. Most likely the stereo- 
typed Mexican maid was just an unthinking reflection of attitudes in the society at large. 
On the other hand, the incessant racial insults in the novels of Harry Stephen Keeler were 
quite conscious attempts to portray America as he saw it, where all officials are corrupt, 
all respectable people are bigots; where, as he put it in The Spectacles of Mr. Cagliostro, 
"Money was Emperor, and Might was Right." Keeler personally was far more enlightened than 
his heroes. To find what he personally thought about racism and other social injustices, 
Mr. Brodsky might consult Chapter IX of The Wonderful Scheme of Mr. Christopher Thorne 
(1937) or the "Olivia Debrevois" sequence in The Case of the Ivory Arrow ORTASI or---if 
Mr. Brodsky reads Spanish--El Hombre Que Cambio de Piel (The Man Tko Changed His Skin) 
(1966). Keeler wrote by his own rules and hi imself deep in his own labyrinth of words, 
so that a casual reader might easily conclude, as Mr. Brodsky did, that the author shared 
the views of his white-knight protagonists. But it just isn't so. 


From Tom Schantz: 

Fred Dueren in his "Hercule Poirot: The Private Life of a Private Eye" asks: How old 
is Hercule Poirot?" Kenneth MacGowan in his 1931 annotated anthology of detective fiction, 
Sleuths, suggests that Poirot was born circa 1865, thus making the Belgian detective Sher- 
Tock Holmes' junior by only 11 years. Rapid arithmetic indicates that Poirot is approxi- 
mately 109 years of age. Given his vanity, one would expect Poirot to lie about his age. 

Whether or not to allow one's detective to age naturally is apparently a question 
that has plagued some writers, often with amusing results. Take the courtship of Lord Peter 
and Harriet Vane. Sayers introduced Harriet to Lord Peter in 1930 in Strong Poison. For 
Lord Peter it was love at first sight but it would be more than five years farore those two 
would even kiss, though admittedly she made up for this oversight in grand fashion. Ellery 
Queen and his father, Inspector Richard Queen, come to grips with detectival geriatrics in 
quite different style. For the most part the passing of the years seems to affect these 
two not at all--and then comes The Finishing Stroke, which takes us back to 1929, the year 
in which Ellery, we are informed, turned 25. Ellery, for once, fails to detect the murderer 
and nearly 30 years pass before he finally determines the identity of the culprit, who by 
now is broken by age and circumstances. Ellery too is feeling his years and it is only In- 
spector Queen who seems to have been able to ignore the passing years--he shows no signs of 
being in his 80's. It must be admitted that police regulations forced the Inspector into 
retirement (Inspector Queen's Own Case and The House of Brass). But that retirement, along 
with the new wife he picked up along the way, were allowed to disappear, unmentioned, in sub- 
sequent books. I'm not quibbling, you understand~-I'm firmly wedded to the fairy tale con- 
cept of detective fiction, prepared at all times to suspend my disbelief--just amused. 

Jack Cuthbert's piece on Harry Stephen Keeler was quite enjoyable. One of these days 
I.might even read one of Keeler's books (please, this isn't a promise) but, remembering the 
advice of a literature professor I had in college who told us that Marcel Proust could be 
read only under the influence of pot, I may have to wait until the law is changed. 

The review of Joe Gores' Interface would prompt me to read it if I could be sure that 
it really involves a private eye "working a deal with the local (San Francisco) heroine im- 
porter." I'm sure most of us would agree that there just aren't enough good heroines to go 
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around these days. 


Alas, it appears my errant typewriter, sexless creature that it is, has 
trouble with such mundane distinctions as between heroin and heroine... ---AJH 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 


V. Treimanis (2511 N. Kimball, Chicago, I11. 60647) wants some early Coxe, Stout, 
Waugh, Pentecost, Gardner. A list of the specific books wanted sent upon request. 

j NR coe M. Kendall (92 Park Street, Tenafly, New Jersey 07670) is looking for Volume 6 
o 

George Wuyek (115-70 237th St., Elmont, N. Y. 11003) wants The Development of the 
Detective Novel by (Mrs.) A. E. Murch, preferably in the 1968 revised edition published by 

ennikat Press. 

Eugene J. West (321 North Scott Street, Wautoma, Wisconsin 54982) is willing to pay 
$2.00 each for Vol. 1 #1 through Vol. 6 #3 of TAD in fine condition. Please contact first. 
All mail will be answered. Also looking for following books, willing to purchase, name 
price and condition: Morland's How to Write Detective Novels, Eberhard's How to Write a 
Detective Story, G. F. McCleary’s On Detective Fiction and Other Things, Stanley Ellin’s 
Myste Stories (Simon & Schuster, 1956), Fredric Brown's The Fabulous Clipjoint, Mostly 
Murder (short stories), His Name Was Death, The Dead Ringer, The Office. 

For visitors to England, Grey House Books, 12a Lawrence Street, Chelsea, London 
SW3 5NE have 1000 first editions of detective/crime fiction, very good/fine. Please write 
for a free map of this old part of Chelsea. (If you cannot cime please write for a free 
air mail catalogue.) 7 

Michael L. Cook (3318 Wimberg Ave., Evansville, Indiana 47712) has FOR SALE over 100 
mystery book club editions and 3-in-1 DBC volumes, his duplicates, excellent to new condi- 
tion, $1.00 each or 6 for $5.00 postpaid. Send SASE for list. WANTED: older issues of 
detective digest magazines and pulps, also pulps of weird, science-fiction, fantasy. 

Steve Lewis (62 Chestnut Road, Newington, Conn. 06111) has old radio detective shows 
(and most others) on tape, both reel-to-reel and cassette, at reasonable prices. 

Nils Hardin (7623 Carondelet Ave., Clayton, Missouri 63105) wants Black Mask magazine, 
1920-1930, plus other detective/mystery pulps in the 20's and 30's. 

Gene Christie (803 17th Ave. S.W., Moultrie, Ga. 31768) needs a copy of Re-Enter Fu 
Manchu (any edition in English) by Sax Rohmer for a research project. 

ichael L. Masliah (9339 Encino Ave., Northridge, Calif. 91324) needs the following 
issues of EQMM to complete his set: Spring 1942, May 1942 and April 1947. He also would 
like reading copies in any condition of the following: The Notorious Sophie Lang, The In- 
fallible Godahl and Book of Murder by Frederick Irving Anderson, and Carnacki: The Ghost 
Finder by William Hope Hodgson. 

Steve Schultheis (7529 Carlisle Way, Goleta, Calif. 93017) wants to buy TAD back 
issues Vol 1 #1 through Vol 5 #1 and Vol. 6 #3 and is willing to pay $3 an issue. If he 
cannot buy the individual issues he needs, he offers $70.00 for a complete set of Vol. 1 
through Vol. 6. He also offers $3.00 each for the following issues of The Mystery Reader's 


Newsletter: Vol. 3 #5 & #6 and Vol. 4 #1, #2 & #3. 
J & J O'Donoghue Books (1927 2nd Ave. S., Anoka, Minn. 55303) have two free lists of 


mystery/detective fiction available: a first edition list, and an ex-library list. A true 
crime list is also available for 25¢. 

J. Carter (201 East 66th St., New York, N. Y. 10021) has for sale: TAD Vol. 5 #4, Vol. 
6 #3, Vol. 7 #1-3; MRNL Vol. 7 #1-3, JDMB #11-18, Mystery Trader (Brit.) #4-7. 

Ed Kessell (11540 Sandhurst Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 63141) wants to buy a copy of 
Sutherland Scott's Blood in Their Ink, Paul, 1953. 

Copies:of the 1973 Bouchercon book, Anthony Boucher's Multiplying Villainies: Selected 
Mystery Criticism 1942-1968, are still available at $7.50. Copies of the Bouchercon IV pro- 
gram booklet are also still available, at 25¢ if ordered along with the Boucher book or 25¢ 
plus a 10¢ stamp if ordered separately. Remittances payable to "Bouchercon IV", sent to 
R. E. Briney, 4 Forest Ave., Salem, Mass. 01970. 

L. F. Ashley (4533 West 13th Avenue, Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada) wants all pre-Vol. 7 
issues of TAD. Please advise price, including shipping. 

William R. Loeser (28 Ward Place, Hartford, Conn. 06106) is looking for Fatal Descent 
(Drop to His Death) by Rhode and Dickson; The Department of Queer Complaints by Dickson; and 
firsts of itl 


any titles by Clayton Rawson. 
Richard M. Lackritz M.D. (Apartment 609C, 3000 Spout Run Parkway, Arlington, Va. 22201) 


wants all "for sale" lists that are made available; Dennis Wheatley's Mediterranean Nights, 

Saturdays with Bricks; S. S. Van Dine's The Casino Murder Case, The Dragon Murder Case; Sax 

Rohne®s Haunting of Low Fennel, est (both British and Ameri- 
can editions), Sumuru (Slaves of Sumuru), Sins of Sumuru (Nude in Mink); all Crime Files. 


For those interested in (old time) radio drama, Pat Murray's occasional column 
"Radiologue" is available for a large size SASE (1756 Washtenaw Road, Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197). 
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KIRKWOOD, JAMES 
P.S. Your Cat Is Dead! Stein, 1972 


KIRST, HANS HELLMUT. 1914- 

Damned to Success; see A Time for Scandal 

Death Plays the Last Card. Fontana pb, 1968. 
U.S. title: The Last Card. Pyramid, 1967. 
(Translation of Die Letzte Karte Spielt 
der Tod. Desch, 1955.) 

The Last Card; see Death Plays the Last 
Card 

The Night of the Generals. Collins, 1963; 
Harper, 1963. (Translation of Die Nacht 
der Generale. Desch, 1962.) 

A Time for Scandal. Collins, 1973. U.S. 
title: Damned to Success. Coward, 1973. 
(Translation of Verdammt zum Erfolg. 
Desch, 1971.) 


KISTLER, MARY 
Night of the Tiger. Lancer, 1972 


KITCHIN, C(LIFFORD) H(ENRY) B(ENN). 1895- 

Which of these are adult crime fiction? 

The Auction Sale. Secker, 1949 

Birthday Party. Constable, 1938 

The Book of Life. Davies, 1960; Appleton, 
1961 

The Cornish Fox. Secker, 1949 

Crime at Christmas. Woolf, 1934; Barcourt, 
1935 

Death of His Uncle. Constable, 1939 

Death of My Aunt. Woolf, 1929; Harcourt, 
1935 

Jumping Joan and other stories. Secker, 
1954 ss 

Mr. Balcony. Woolf, 1927 

Olive E. Constable, 1937 

The Secret River. Secker, 1956 

The Sensitive One. Woolf, 1931 

Streamers Waving. Woolf, 1925 

Ten Pollitt Place. Secker, 1957 


KITCHIN, FREDERICK HARCOURT. 1867-1932. 

Pseudonym: Bennet Copplestone, q.v. 
Dead Men's Tales. Blackwood, 1926; Hough- 
ton, 1926, as by Bennet Copplestone ss 


KLEIN, ERNST. 1876- 
The Blackmailer. Avon, 1952 
The Stolen Bride. Nisbet, 1930 


KLEIN, KATE 
The Seaway Tombstone. Arcadia, 1961 


KLEIN, KATE and HASTINGS, ROSALYN 
Plain Unvarnished Murder. Arcadia, 1959 


KLEIN, NORMAN 
The Destroying Angel. Farrar, 1933 
No! No! the Woman! Farrar, 1932 
Terror by Night. Farrar, 1935 


KLINGER, HENRY. Series character: Lt. Shomri 
Shomar, in all titles 
Essence of Murder. Perma pb, 1963 
Lust for Murder. Trident, 1966 
Murder Off Broadway. Perma pb, 1962’ 
Wanton for Murder. Perma pb, 1961 


KLINGSBERG, HARRY 
Doowinkle, D.A. Dial, 1940 


KNAPP, GEORGE L(EONARD). 1872- 
The Face of Air. Lane (NY & London) , 1912 
The Scales o- Justice. Lippincott, 1910 


KNEBEL, FLETCHER 

Convention, with Charles W. Bailey II. Har- 
per, 1964; Weidenfeld, 1964 

Dark Horse. Doubleday, 1972; Hodder, 1973 

Night of Camp David. Harper, 1965; Weiden- 
feld, 1965 

Seven Days in May, with Charles W. Bailey 
II. Harper, 1962; Weidenfeld, 1962 

Trespass. Doubleday, 1969; Allen, 1969 

Vanished. Doubleday, 1968; Allen, 1968 

The Zinzin Road. Harper, 1966; Allen, 1967 


KNEVELS, GERTRUDE. 1881- : 
By Candle-Light. Appleton, 1926 
Death on the Clock. Doubleday, 1940 
The Diamond Rose Mystery. Appleton, 1928 
Molly Sunshine. Appleton, 1930 ? 
No, Mr. Brown. Penn, 1938 ? 
Octagon House. Appleton, 1925 
Of Love Beware. Penn, 1936 ? 
Out of the Dark. Penn, 1932 


KNIGHT, ADAM. Pseudonym of Lawrence Lariar, 
1908- , q.v. Other pseudonym: Michael 
Stark, q.v. Series character: Steve 
Conacher, in all titles except possibly * 

Girl Running. Signet, 1956 

I'll Kill You Next! Appleton, 1954 
Kiss and Kill. Crown, 1953 

Knife at my Back. Crown, 1952 
Murder for Madame. Crown, 1951 
Stone Cold Blonde. Crown, 1951 
Sugar Shannon. Belmont, 1960 * 
The Sunburned Corpse. Crown, 1952 
Triple Slay. Signet, 1959 


KNIGHT, ALANNA 
Castle Clodha. Avon, 1972 
This Outward Angel. Lancer, 1972 


KNIGHT, CLIFFORD. 1886- è? Series character: 
Huntoon Rogers, in all "Affair" titles 
The Affair at Palm Springs. Dodd, 1938 
The Affair in Death Valley. Dodd, 1940 
The Affair of the Black Sombrero. Dodd, 
1939 
The Affair of the Circus Queen. Dodd, 1940 
The Affair of the Corpse Escort. McKay, 
1946 
mg Affair of the Crimson Gull. Dodd, 1941 
Affair of the Dead Stranger. Dodd, 1944 
The Affair of the Fainting Butler. Dodd, 
1943 
The Affair of the Ginger Lei. Dodd, 1938 
The Affair of the Golden Buzzard. McKay, 
1947 ‘ ; 
The Affair of the Heavenly Voice. Dodd, 
1937; Hale, 1938 
The Affair of the Jade Monkey. Dodd, 1943 
The Affair of the Limping Sailor. Dodd, 
1942 
The Affair of the Scarlet Crab. Dodd, 1937; 
Gollanez, 1937 
The Affair of the Sixth Button. McKay, 1948 
The Affair of the Skiing Clown. Dodd, 1941 
The Affair of the Splintered Heart. Dodd, 
1942 
The Affair on the Painted Desert. Dodd, 1939 
Dark Abyss. Dutton, 1949 
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The Dark Road. Dutton, 1951 

Death and Little Brother. Dutton, 1952 
Death of a Big Shot. Dutton, 1951 
Hangman's Choice. Dutton, 1949 

The Yellow Cat. Dutton, 1950 


KNIGHT, DAVID. Pseudonym of Richard S. 
Prather, 1921- » q.v. Other pseudonym: 
Douglas Ring, g.v. Series character: Shell 
Scott = SS (continued under Prather by- 
line). 

Case No. 561: Dragnet; see Dragnet: Case No. 
561 ‘ 

Dragnet: Case No. 561. PB, 1956, British 
title: Case No. 561: Dragnet. WDL, 1957. 
(Novelization of the TV series.) 

Pattern for Murder. Graphic pb, 1952. Also 
published as: The Scrambled Yeggs, as by 
Richard S. Prather. GM, 1958; Muller, 

1961 SS 


KNIGHT, EDWARD FREDERICK 
A Desperate Voyage. Milne, 1898 


KNIGHT, ERIC. Pseudonym: Richard Hallis, q.v. 


KNIGHT, FRANK 
Captains of the "Calabar". Ward, 1961 
Pekoe Reef. Ward, 1962 
The Sea's Fool. Ward, 1960 


KNIGHT, KATHLEEN MOORE. Pseudonym: Alan Amos, 
q.v. Series characters: Elisha Macomber = 
EM; Margot Blair = MB 

Acts of Black Night. Doubleday, 1938 EM 

Akin to Murder. Doubleday, 1953; Hammond, 
1955 EM 

Bait for Murder. Doubleday, 1948; Hammond, 
1952 EM 

The Bass Derby Murder. Doubleday, 1949; 
Hammond, 1953 EM 

Beauty is a Beast. Doubleday, 1959; Ham- 
mond, 1960 EM 

Bells for the Dead. Doubleday, 1942; Cherry 
Tree pb, 1943 

Birds of Ill Om@n. Doubleday, 1948; Ham- 
mond, 1951 

The Blue Horse of Taxco. Doubleday, 1947; 
Hammond, 1950 

The Clue of the Poor Man's Shilling. 
Doubleday, 1936. British title: The Poor 
Man's Shilling. Hammond, 1947 EM 

A Cry in the Jungle. Hammond, 1958 (U.S. 
title?) ‘ 

Death Blew Out the Match. Doubleday, 1935; 
Heinemann, 1935 EM 

Death Came Dancing. Doubleday, 1940; Cherry 
Tree pb, 1946 EM 

Death Goes to a Reunion. Doubleday, 1952; 
Hammond, 1954 EM 

Design in Diamonds. Doubleday, 1944; Ham- 
mond, 1945 MB 

Dying Echo. Doubleday, 1949; Hammond, 1952 

Exit a Star. Doubleday, 1941; Cherry Tree 
pb, 1943 MB 

Footbridge to Death. Doubleday, 1947; 
Hammond, 1949 EM 

High Rendezvous. Doubleday, 1954; Hammond, 
1956 i ' 

Intrigue for Empire. Doubleday, 1944; 
Hammond, 1946 

Invitation to Vengeance. Doubleday, 1960; 
Hammond, 1961 


The Poor Man's Shilling; see The Clue of 
the Poor Man's Shilling 

Port of Seven Strangers. Doubleday, 1945; 
Hammond, 1948 

Rendezvous with the Past. Doubleday, 1940; 
Cherry Tree pb,-1951 MB 

The Robineau Look. Doubleday, 1955. Bri- 
tish title: The Robineau Murders. Ham- 
mond, 1956 

The Robineau Murders; see The Robineau Look 

Seven Were Suspect; see Seven Were Veiled 

Seven Were Veiled. Doubleday, 1937. Bri- 
tish title: Seven Were Suspect. Cherry 
Tree pb, 1942 EM 

The Silent Partner. Doubleday, 1950; Ham- 
mond, 1953 

Stream Sinister. Doubleday, 1945; Hammond, 
1948 

The Tainted Token. Doubleday, 1938; Cherry 
Tree pb, 1942 EM 

Terror by Twilight. Doubleday, 1942; Cherry 
Tree pb, 1943 EM 

They're Going to Kill Me. Doubleday, 1955; 
Hammond, 1957 

Three of Diamonds. Doubleday, 1953; Ham- 
mond, 1955 EM 

Trademark of a Traitor. Doubleday, 1943; 
Hammond, 1945 

The Trouble at Turkey Hill. Doubleday, 
1946; Hammond, 1949 EM 

Valse Macabre. Doubleday, 1952; Hammond, 
1955 EM ‘ 

The Wheel That Turned. Doubleday, 1936 EM 


KNIGHT, LEONARD A(LFRED). 


The Astounding Dr. Yell. Low, 1950 
The Brazen Head. Low, 1948 

Close the Frontier. Low, 1939 
Conqueror's Road, Low, 1945 
Contraband. Low, 1949 

The Creaking Tree Mystery. Low, 1931 
The Creeping Death. Low, 1933 

The Dancing Stones. Low, 1946 
Dangerous Knowledge. Low, 1950 
Deadman's Bay. Low, 1930 

Death Stands Near. Low, 1936 

High Treason. Gryphon, 1954 

Judgment Rock. Low, 1947 

Man Hunt. Low, 1930 

The Morlo. Gryphon, 1956 

Murder by Experiment. Low, 1935 
Night Express Murder. Low, 1936 

One Way Only. Gryphon, 1956 

The Pawn. Low, 1931 

The Paying Guest. Low, 1951 
Redbeard. Low, 1935 

The Riddle of Nap's Hollow. Low, 1932 
Rider in the Sky. Gryphon, 1953 

The S. S. Mystery. Low, 1938 

The Solander Box Mystery. Low, 1940 
Spanish Cove. Low, 1945 

Spring Cruise. Low, 1934 
Super-Cinema Murder. Low, 1937 

The Valley of Green Shadows. Gryphon, 1955 
The Viking Feast Mystery. Low, 1951 


KNIGHT, MAXWELL 


Crime Cargo. Allan, 1935 
Gunman's Holiday. Allan, 1935 


KNIPE, EMILIE. 1870-1958. Pseudonym: 


Therese Benson, q.v. 
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KNIPSCHEER, JAMES M.W. Pseudonym: James M. 
Fox, Grant Holmes, qq.v. 


KNOBLOCK, K(ENNETH) T(HOMAS). 1898- 
Murder in the Mind. Harper, 1932 
Take Up the Bodies. Harper, 1933 
There's Been Murder Done. Harper, 1931; 
Selwyn, 1931 k 
A-Winter in Mallorca. Harper, 1934 


KNOTTS, RAYMOND. Pseudonym of Gordon Volk, 
1885- >. Ga 
And the Deep Blue Sea. Farrar, 1944 
Meeting by Moonlight. Doubleday, 1946 


KNOWLAND, HELEN 
Madame Baltimore. Dodd, 1949. Also pub- 
lished as: Baltimore Madame. Mercury 
pb, 1954 


KNOWLES, JOHN. 1932- 
Divinitas. Cape. 1969 
The Singing Lizard. Cape, 1967; Farrar, 
1967 


The Trap. Cape, 1964; Knopf, 1965 


KNOWLTON, EDWARD ROGERS. 1909- . Pseudo- 
nym: Kerk Rogers, q.v. 
The Codfish Watch. Lenox Hill, 1970 


KNOWLTON, ROBERT A(LMY). 1914- ‘ 
Court of Crows. Gollancz, 1961; Harper, 
1961 


KNOWLTON, WINTHROP. See Goodman, George 


KNOX, BILL. 1928- . Pseudonyms: Robert 
MacLeod, Noah Webster, qq.v. Series 
characters: Colin Thane & Phil Moss = 
T&M; Webb Carrick = WC 

Blacklight. Long, 1967; Doubleday, 1967 WC 

Blueback. Long, 1969; Doubleday, 1969 WC 

Children of the Mist. Long, 1970. U.S. 
title: Who Shot the Bull? Doubleday, 1970 
T&M 

The Cockatoo Crime. Long, 1958 

Deadline for a Dream. Long, 1957. U.S. 
title: In at the Kill. Doubleday, 1961 
T&M 

Death Calls the Shots. Long, 1961 

Death Department. Long, 1959 T&M 

The Deep Fall. Long, 1966. U.S. title: The 
Ghost Carr. Doubleday, 1966 T&M 

Devilweed. Long, 1966; Doubleday, 1966 WC 

Die for Big Betsy. Long, 1961 

Draw Batons! Long, 1973; Doubleday, 1973 
T&M 

Figurehead; see The Klondyker 

The Ghost Car; see The Deep Fall 

The Grey Sentinals; see Sanctuary Isle 

In at the Kill; see Deadline for a Dream 

Justice on the Rocks. Long, 1967; Double- 
day, 1967 T&M 

The Killing Game; see The Man in the Bottle 

The Klondyker. Long, 1968. U.S. title: 
Figurehead. Doubleday, 1968 WC 

Leave It to the Hangman. Long, 1960; 
Doubleday, 1960 T&M 

Little Drops of Blood. Long, 1962; Double- 
day, 1962 T&M 

The Man in the Bottle. Long, 1963. U.S. 
title: The Killing Game. Doubleday, 1963 
T&M 


Sanctuary Isle. Long, 1962. U. S. title: 
The Grey Sentinals. Doubleday, 1963 T&M 
ne Long, 1964; Doubleday, 1964 


Seafire. Long, 1970; Doubleday, 1971 WC 
Stormtide. Long, 1972;. Doubleday, 1973.’ wc 
The Tallyman. Long, 1969; Doubleday, 1969 

T&M 

The Taste of Proof. Lon » B65: dD - 
rot} 1965 TAM . ae 

o Kill a Witch. Long, 1971; D 

iso ee g oubleday, 


Who Shot the Bull?; see Children of the 
Mist 


KNOX, RONALD A(RBUTHNOTT). 1888-1957. Series 


character: Miles Bredon = MB 
Tene = bs Silo. Hodder, 1933. U.S. 
title: Settled Out of Court. Dutt 
1934 MB Hoke 
Double Cross Purposes. Hodder, 1937 MB 
The Footsteps at the Lock. Methuen, 1928 MB 
sereg Out of Court; see The Body in the 
ilo 
Still Dead.. Hodder, 1934; Dutton, 1934 MB 
Tae hreg Taps. Methuen, 1927; Simon, 1927 
oo Murder. Methuen, 1925; Simon, 


KNOX, TIMOTHY 


Death in the State House. Houghton, 1934 


KNYE, CASSANDRA 


The Castle and the Key. Paperback Library, 
1967 

The House That Fear Built. Paperback 
Library, 1966 


KOEHLER, ROBERT PORTNER. 1905- . Series 


characters: Avery Gregg and Tony Ellis = 
G&E; Pecos Appleby = PA; Al Branson = AB 

The Blue Parakeet Murders. Phoenix, 1948 
G&E 

The Case of the Dead Cadet. Phoenix, 1938 

Corpse in the Wind. Phoenix, 1944 

The Doctor's Murder Case. Phoenix, 1939 

Here Come the Dead. Phoenix, 1942 PA 

The Hooded Vulture Murders. Phoenix, 1947 
G&E 

Murder Expert. Phoenix, 1945 AB 

Murder in the Green Sedan. Phoenix, 1942 PA 

Puppets of Chance. Sears, 1933 

The Road House Murders. Phoenix, 1946; 
Boardman, 1948 G&E 

Salute to Murder. Phoenix, 1944 

Sing a Song of Murder. Phoenix, 1941 PA 

Some Try Murder. Phoenix, 1943 PA 

Steps to Murder. Phoenix, 1943; Pemberton, 
1944 AB i 

Tread Gently, Death. Phoenix, 1945 AB 


KOENIG, LAIRD 


The Little Girl Who Lives Down the Lane. 
Coward, 1974 


KOENIG, LAIRD and PETER DIXON 


The Children Are Watching. Longmans, 1971 


KOLB, KEN 


The Couch Trip. Random, 1970 
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KOONCE, CHARLES 
The Weeping Willow Murders. 
sas City, Mo.), 1934 


KOOTZ, (SAMUEL MELVIN). 1898- . Series 
character: Jason Emory, in both titles. 
Puzzle in Paint. Crown, 1943 
Puzzle in Petticoats. Crown, 1944 


Burton (Kan- 


KORNBLUTH, CYRIL M. Pseudonym: Jordan Park, 
Mavis 


KOROTKIN, JUDITH 
Spotlight. Popular Library, 1973 


KOSTA, VICTOR 
On Land and Sea. Hanover 


KOVALSKY, J. R. 
The Early Days of August. Caravelle, 1967 


The Runner is Red. Caravelle, 1967 
KOZHEVNIKOV, VADIM 
Shield and Sword. MacGibbon, 1971 


KRAMER, EARL 
Deadly September. Monarch, 1960 
A Flame Too Hot. Monarch, 196 . 
Kiss Me Quick. Monarch, 1964 
Not for-a Curse. Monarch, 196 


KRASLOW, DAVID and BOYD, R. S. 
A Certain Evil. Little, 1965; Barker, 1966 


KRASNER, WILLIAM. 1917- 
The Gambler. Harper, 1950; Corgi pb, 1952 
North of Welfare. Harper, 1954; Constable, 
1955 
The Stag Party. Harper, 
Walk the Dark Streets. 
Corgi pb, 1952 


1957 
Harper, 1949; 


KRASNEY, SAMUEL A. 1922- . Series char- 

acter: Lt. Abe Larson = AL 

Death Cries in the Street. Rinehart, 1955; 
Muller, 1956 AL 

Design for Dying. Ace, 1958 AL 

Homicide Call. Morrow, 1962; Allen, 1963 AL 

Homicide West. Morrow, 1961; Allen, 1962 AL 

A Mania for Blondes. Ace, 1961 

Morals Squad. Ace, 1959; WDL, 1960 

The Rapist. Ace, 1960 


KREPPS, ROBERT W. 1919- 


The Field of Night. Rinehart, 1948 
Gamble My Last Game. Macmillan, 1958; 
Panther pb, 1961 
KROLL, HARRY HARRISON. 1888- 


The Ghosts of Slave Driver's Bend. Bobbs, 
1937; Lane, 1938 


KROPP, LLOYD 
Who is Mary Stark? Doubleday, 1974 
KRUGER, PAUL. Pseudonym of Elizabeth 
Roberta Sebenthall, 1917- 
pseudonyms: Harry Davis, 
qq.v. Series character: Phil Kramer = PK 
The Bronze Claws. Simon, 1972 PK 
A Bullet for a Blonde. Dell, 1958 
The Cold Ones. Simon, 1972 PK 


Other 
Roberta Hill, 


Dig Her a Grave. Ace, 1960 
The Finish Line. Simon, 1968; Hale, 1971 
If the Shroud Fits. Simon, 1969; Hale, 1971 


PK 


Message from Marise. GM, 1963; Muller, 1964 

Weave a Wicked Web. Simon, 1967; Hale, 1971 
PK 

Weep for Willow Green. Simon, 1966; Hale, 
1970 PK 

KRUGER, (CHARLES) RAYNE 
The Even Keel. Longmans, 1955 
Ferguson. Longmans, 1956; Appleton, 1957 


My Name is Celia. Longmans, 1954; Macmillan, 


1955 


The Spectacle. Longmans, 1953; Macmillan, 
1954 
Tanker. Longmans, 1952 


1953 


KRULL, FELIX. Pseudonym of James Dillon White 
The Village Pub Murders. Ward, 1962 


Young Villain with Wings. Longmans, 


KRUMGOLD, JOSEPH 
Thanks to Murder. Vanguard, 1935 
KUHN, GEORGE R. 
Comic Tragedy. Vantage, 1968 
KUHN, WILLIAM 
The Reunion. Morrow, 1973; Cassell, 1973 


KUMMER, FREDERIC ARNOLD. 1873-1943. Pseudo- 

nym: Arnold Fredericks, q.v. 

The Brute. Watt, 1912 

Death at Eight Bells. Lothrop, 1937; 
Hutchinson, 1937 

Design for Murder. 1936; 
Hutchinson, 1936 

The Green God. Watt, 

A Lost Paradise. Watt, 

The Painted Woman. Watt, 

The Road to Fortune. Doran, 
1926 2 

The Scarecrow Murders. 
Hutchinson, 1938 

A Song of Sixpence. Watt, 

The Twisted Face. Dodd, 
1938 

The Web. Century, 


Lothrop, 


1911 

TIIS >? 

OF ie? 

1925; Hodder, 


Dodd, 1938; 


LOLS 7 
1938; Hutchinson, 
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KUNICZAK, W. S. 


The Sempinski Affair. 
Hart-Davis, 1970 


Doubleday, 1969; 


KUNST, EARLE 
The Mystery of Evangeline Fairfax. Metro- 
politan, 1910 


KURLAND, MICHAEL 


A Plague of Spies. Pyramid, 1970 


KURNITZ, HARRY. 1907-1968. Pseudonym: 
Marco Page, q.v. 


Invasion of Privacy. Random, 1955; Eyre, 
1956 
Reclining Figure. Random, 1955. (A play 


based on the author's novel of the same 
title published as by Marco Page, q.v.) 
A Shot in the Dark. Random, 1962. (Play.) 


KUTAK, ROSEMARY. Series character: 
Marc Castleman, in both titles. 
Darkness of Slumber. Lippincott, 1944 

I Am the Cat. Farrar, 1948 


Dr. 


KUTCH, ARCHIE 
Young Sleuth's Victory; or, A Detective's 
Adventure. Ogilvie, 1885 


KUTCHIN, VICTOR 
The Strange Case of John R. Graham. Dean, 
1929 


KUTTNER, HENRY. 1914-1958. Pseudonym: Lewis 
Padgett, q.v. Series character: Dr. 
Michael Gray = MG 

Man Drowning. Harper, 1952; Four Square 


pb, 1961 
Murder of a Mistress. Permabooks, 1957 MG 
Murder of a Wife. Permabooks, 1957 MG 


The Murder of Ann Avery. Permabooks, 1956 


MG 
The Murder of Eleanor Pope. Permabooks, 
1956 MG 


KYD, THOMAS. Pseudonym of Alfred A. Harbage, 


1901- . Series character: Sam Phelan 
= SP 
Blood Is a Beggar. Lippincott, 1946; Ham- 
-~ mond, 1949 SP 


Blood of Vintage. Lippincott, 1947; Ham- 
mond, 1950 SP 

Blood on the Bosom Devine. Lippincott, 
1948 SP 


Cover His Face. Lippincott, 1949 
KYLE, DUNCAN 
A Cage of Ice. Collins, 1970; St. Mar- 
tins 197 
Flight into Fear. Collins, 1972; St. 
Martin's, 1972 
The Suvarov Adventure. St. Martin's, 1974 
KYLE, ELIZABETH. Pseudonym of Agnes M. R. 
Dunlop 
Mally Lee. Doubleday, 1947 
Mirror Dance. Davies, 1970; Holt, 
Queen's Evidence. Davies, 1969 
Return to Alcazar. Davies, 1962 
The Scent of Danger. Davies, 1971; Holt, 
1972 
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KYLE, ELLA JANE 
Old Gumber's Mill. Ben Hur Press (Guion, 
Indiana), 1928 


KYLE, ROBERT. Series character: 
= BG 

Ben Gates is Hot. Dell, 1964 BG 
Blackmail, Inc. Dell, 1958 BG 
The Crooked City. Dell, 1954 
The Golden Urge. Dell, 1954 
Kill Now, Pay Later. Dell, 1960 
Model for Murder. Dell, 1959 BG 
Nice Guys Finish Last. Dell, 1955 
Some Like It Cool. Dell, 1962 BG 


Ben Gates 


KYLE, SEFTON. Pseudonym of Roy Vickers, 
1888-1965, q.v. Other pseudonyms : 
David Durham, John Spencer, qq.v. 

The Bloomsbury Treasure. Jenkins, 1932 


The Body in the Safe. Jenkins, 1937 

Dead Man's Dower. Jenkins, 1925 

The Durand Case. Jenkins, 1936 

During His Majesty's Pleasure. Jenkins, 
1938 

The Girl Known as D 13. Jenkins, 1940 

Guilty, But---. Jenkins, 1927 

The Hawk. Jenkins, 1930; Dial, 1930, as 
by Roy Vickers 

The Judge's Dilemma. Jenkins, 1939 

The Life He Stole. Jenkins, 1934 

Love Was Married. Jenkins, 1943 

The Man in the Shadow. Jenkins, 

The Man Without a Name. Jenkins, 

Miss X. Jenkins, 1939 

Missing! Jenkins, 1938 

The Notorious Miss Walters. Jenkins, 1937 

Number Seventy-Three. Jenkins, 1936 

The Price of Silence. Jenkins, 1942 

Red Hair. Jenkins, 1933 

The Shadow Over Fairholme. Jenkins, 1940 

Silence. Jenkins, 1935 

The Vengeance of Mrs. Danvers. Jenkins, 
1932 


1924 
1935 


LA BERN, ARTHUR (JOSEPH) 

The Big Money-Box. Kimber, 1960 ? 

Brighton Belle. Allen, 1963 

Frenzy; see Goodbye Piccadilly, Farewell 
Leicester Square 

Goodbye Piccadilly, Farewell Leicester 
Square. Allen, 1966; Stein, 1967. Also 
Geen as: Frenzy. Pan, 1972; Stein, 

bd pada te Rains on Sunday. Nicholson, 1945 


eae Christmas Every Day. Jarrolds, 1952 


It Will Be Warmer When It Snows. Allen, 
1966 

A Nice Class of People. Allen, 1969 

Night Darkens the Streets. Nicholson, 1947 
? 


Pennygreen Street. Jarrolds, 1950 ? 


LABORDE, JEAN. 1918- 3 
A Fair Trial. Doubleday, 1962. British 
title: The Falcon and the Dove. Bodley 
Head, 1962. (Translation of Les Bonnes 
Causes. Paris: Plon, 1960.) 
The Falcon and the Dove; see A Fair Trial 
A Privileged Character. Doubleday, 1963 


LA COSTE, GUY ROBERT. Pseudonym: Guy Berton, 
q.v. 


LACROIX, JEAN-PAUL 
The Innocent Gunman. Elek, 1957 


LACROIX, R. 
Danger for Love. Modern Fiction, 1947 
Murder at La Touquet. Modern Fiction, 1947 


LACRUZ, MARIO 
The Suspect. Methuen, 1956 


LACY, ED. Pseudonym of Leonard Zinberg, 1911- 
1968. Series characters: Dave Wintino = 
DW; Lee Hayes = LH 

Be Careful How You Live. Harper, 1959; 
Boardman, 1958. Also published as: Dead 
End. Pyramid, 1960. 

The Best That Ever Did It. Harper, 1955; 
Hutchinson, 1957. Also published as: Visa 
to Death. Permabooks, 1956 

The Big Bust. Pyramid, 1969; New English 
Library, 1970 

The Big Fix. Pyramid, 1960; Boardman, 1961 

Blonde Bait. Avon (7), 1959 

Breathe No More, My Lady. Avon, 1958 

Bugged for Murder. Avon, 1961 

Dead End; see Be Careful How You Live 


A Deadly Affair. Hillman pb, 1960 
Death in Passing. Boardman, 1959 (U.S. 


title?) 

Devil for the Witch. Boardman, 1958 
(U.S. title?) 

Double Trouble. Lancer, 1967; Boardman, 
1965 DW 


Enter Without Desire. Avon, 1954 

The Freeloaders. Berkley pb, 1961; Board- 
man, -1962 

Go for the Body. Avon, 1954; Boardman, 1959 

Harlem Underground. Pyramid, 1965 LH 

The Hotel Dwellers. Harper, 1966; Hale, 
1968 


In Black and Whitey. Lancer, 1967 LH 

Lead With Your Left. Harper, 1957; 
Boardman, 1957 DW 

The Men from the Boys. Harper, 1956; 


Boardman, 1960 
Moment of Untruth. Lancer, 1967; Boardman, 
1965 


The Napalm Bugle. Pyramid, 1968 

Pity the Honest. Macfadden pb, 1965; 
Boardman, 1964 

Room to Swing. Harper, 1957; Boardman, 1964 

The Sex Castle. Paperback Library, 1963; 
Digit pb, 1965. Also published as: Shoot 
It Again. Paperback Library, 1969 

Shakedown for Murder. Avon, 1959 

Shoot It Again; see The Sex Castle 

Sin in Their Blood. Avon, 1952 

Sleep in Thunder. G&D Tempobooks, 1964 

South Pacific Affair. Belmont pb, 1961 

Strip for Violence. Avon, 1953 

Two Hot to Handle. Paperback Library, 1963; 
Digit pb, 1966 

Visa to Death; see The Best That Ever Did 
Le 

The Woman Aroused. Avon, 1951; Hale, 1969 


LADLINE, ROBERT. Series character: J. A. 
(Rem) Remington = JR 
A Devil in Downing Street. Jenkins, 1937 JR 
The Man Who Made a King. Jenkins, 1936 
The Quest of the Vanishing Star. Jenkins, 


1932 
The Shoe Fits. Jenkins, 1936 
Sinister Craft. Jenkins, 1939 


The Sky's the Limit. Jenkins, 1937 JR 
Stop That Man! Jenkins, 1940 

They Stuck at Nothing. Jenkins, 1935 
When Fools Endanger Us. Jenkins, 1938 JR 
When the Police Failed. Jenkins, 1933 

The Wolf Swept Down. Jenkins, 1935 


LADOUX, MAJOR GEORGES 
The Kaiser's Blonde Spy. Hutchinson, 1934 


LADY, FREDERICK 
The City of Fear. Wright, 1933 
The Master of Money. Jarrolds, 1931 
A Million Pounds Reward. Jarrolds, 1929 


LAFFEATY, CHRISTINA 
The Reluctant Bride. Hale, 1966. U.S. 
title: Mistress of Tara. Paperback 
Library, 1967 


LAFFIN, JACK. Pseudonym: Mark Napier, q.v. 
Crime on My Hands, Horwitz, 1958 
The Dancer of San Jose. Horwitz, 1958 
Death Has My Number. Horwitz, 1957 
The Devil's Emissary. Horwitz, 1958 
Devil's Goad. Dent, 1970 
I'll Die Tonight. Horwitz, 1957 
Jungle Manhunt. Horwitz, 1958 
Murder in Paradise. Horwitz, 1958 
My Brother's Executioner. Horwitz, 1957 
Temptress on Trial. Horwitz, 1958 
They Voted Me to Die. Horwitz, 1957 
The Walking Wounded. Fleetway, 1963 ? 


LAFLIN, JACK 
The Flaw. Belmont, 196 . 
The Reluctant Spy. Belmont, 1967 


‘A Silent Kind of War. Belmont, 1965; 
Digit pb, 1966 

The Spy in White Gloves. Belmont, 1965 

The Spy Who Didn't Belmont, 1966 

The Spy Who Loved America. Belmont, 1964 

The Temple at Ilumquh. Award, 1970 


LA FORCE, BEATRICE 
The Sound of Hasty Footsteps. Bouregy, 1963 


LAFORE, LAURENCE 
Nine Seven Juliet. Doubleday, 1968 


LAFOREST, SERGE 
The Intruder. International, 1969 


LA FRANCE, MARSTON. 1927?- 
Miami Murder-Go- Round. World, 1951 


LA GARDE, HENRY 
Tide Waits for No Man. Forbes Robertson, 
1952 


LAING, -ALEXANDER (KINNAN). 1903- . See 
also Thomas Painter and Alexander Laing 
The Cadaver of Gideon Wyck. Farrar, 1934; 
Butterworth, 1934 
Dr. Scarlett. Farrar, 1936; Rich, 1937 
End “4 Roaming. Farrar, 1930; Butterworth, 
93 


The Methods of Dr. Scarlett. Farrar, 1937; 
Cassell, 1938 


LAING, JANET 
Villa Jane. Century, 1929; Hodder, 1929 


' LAING, KENNETH. Pseudonym of Kenneth J. R. 
Langmaid 
The House of Darkness. Diamond Press, 1927 


The Malignant Snowman. Jenkins, 1950 

The Midnight Walkers. Jenkins, 1951 

No Man's Laughter, Jenkins, 1950 

The Pay Off. Jenkins, 1951 

The Red Horsemen. Jenkins, 1930 

The Shadow People. Jenkins, 1952; Roy, 1956 


LAING, PATRICK, Pseudonym of Amelia Reynolds 
Long, 1904- » q.v. Other pseudonyms: 
Adrian Reynolds, Peter Reynolds, qq.v. 
Joint pseudonym with Edna McHugh: Kath- 
leen Buddington Coxe, q.v. 

A Brief Case of Murder. Phoenix, 1949 

If I Should Murder. Phoenix, 1945 

The Lady Is Dead. Phoenix, 1951 

Murder from the Mind. Phoenix, 1946 

The Shadow of Murder. Phoenix, 1947 

Stona Dead. .Phoenix, 1945; Wells Gardner, 
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LAIT,. JACK. 1882-1954. 
The Beast of the City. Grosset, 1932 
The Big House. Grosset, 1930 
Gangster. Grosset, 1930 
Put on the Spot. Grosset, 1930 


LAIT, ROBERT 
A Chance to Kill. Macmillan (London), 1968 


LAKE, JAMES 
The Day They Hijacked Death. Boardman, 1963 


LAKE, JOE BARRY. Pseudonym: Joe Barry, q.v. 


LAKIN, RICHARD 
Angel Take Care. Hodder, 1947 
The Body Fell on Berlin. Hodder, 1943; 
Putnam, 1943 


LA MASTER, SLATER. 1890- 
The Phantom in the Rainbow. McClurg, 1929; 
H. Hamilton, 1931 


LAMB, ANTONIA. 1944- 
The Greenhouse. Pyramid, 1966 
Greystones. Pyramid, 196 . 
Lady in Shadows. Lancer, 197 . 
Remember the Summer We Lived at the Pad. 
Lancer, 1973 


LAMB, LYNTON 
Death of a Dissenter. Gollancz, 1969 
Picture Frame. Gollancz, 1972 
Worse Than Death. Gollancz, 1971 


LAMBERT, DEREK 
Angels in the Snow. Joseph, 1969; Coward, 
1969 
The Red House. Joseph, 1972; Coward, 1972 


LAMBERT, DUDLEY; see LAMBERT, ROSA 


LAMBERT, ELISABETH 
The Sleeping House Party. Coward, 1951; 
Joseph, 1951 


LAMBERT, ERIC. 1921-1966. 
Diggers Die Hard. Fleetway, 1958 
Hiroshima Reef. Muller, 1967; Norton, 1967 
The Rehabilitated Man. Muller, 1960 


LAMBERT, GERARD BARNES. 1886- 
Murder in Newport. Scribner, 1938 


LAMBERT, R. F. 
The Crooked Men Came. Pendulum, 1946 


LAMBERT, ROSA and DUDLEY 

Crime in Quarantine. Nelson, 1938 

Death Goes to Brussels; see Monsieur Faux- 
Pas 

The Mediterranean Murder. Wishart, 1930 

Monsieur Faux-Pas. Wishart, 1928. Also 
published as: Death Goes to Brussels. 
Nelson, 1937 

The Mystery of the Golden Wings. Nelson, 
1935; Macaulay, 1936 


LAMBOT, ISOBEL 
Come Back and Die. Hale, 1972 
Danger Merchant. Hale, 1967 
Dangerous Refuge. Hale, 1966 
Deadly Return. Hale, 1966 
Killer's Laughter. Hale, 1968 
Let the Witness Die. Hale, 1969 
Point of Death. Hale, 1969 
The Queen Dies First. Hale, 1968 
Shroud of Canvas. Hale, 1967 
A Taste of Murder. Hale, 1966 
The Watcher on the Shore. Hale, 1972 


LAMBTON, ARTHUR (True crime below?) 
Echoes of Causes Celebres. Hurst, 1931 
Thou Shalt Do No Murder. Hurst, 1930 


LAMENSDORF, LEONARD 
In the Blood. Dell, 1973 


The Paper Coffin. Dell, 1973 


LAMPEN, C. DUDLEY 
The Dead Prior. Stock, 1896 


LAMSON, DAVID (ALBERT) 
We Who Are About to Die. Scribner, 1935 
Whirlpool. Scribner, 1937 


LANCASTER, PAUL 
The Disappearance of Norman Langdale. Paul, 
1929 
The Executioner's Axe. Paul, 1930 
The Jolly Roger Mystery. Paul, 1930 


LAND, MYRICK. 1922- > 
Quicksand. Harper, 1969; Gollancz, 1970 
Search the Dark Woods. Funk, 1955 


LANDELS, D. H. Pseudonym of Donald Hender- 

son, 1905- » q.v. (Are some of 
the following not adult crime fiction?) 

The Announcer. Hurst, 1944. U.S. title: 
A Voice Like Velvet, as by Donald Hen- 
derson. Random, 1946 

The Headmaster. Hurst, 1947 

His Lordship the Judge. Paul, 1936 

Jane, And Saturday. Paul, 1934 

A Man of Character. Hurst, 1944 

Men Are Kind. Paul, 1935 

Teddington, Tragedy. Paul, 1935 

Uncle Xavier. Hurst, 1947 

The Understudy. Hurst, 1945 

A Voice Like Velvet; see The Announcer 


LANDON, CHRISTOPHER (GUY). 1911- "3 
Dead Men Rise Up Never. Heinemann, 1963; 
Sloane, 1963 
A Flag in the City. Heinemann, 1953; 
Macmillan, 1954 
Hornets' Nest. Heinemann, 1956 
Ice-Cold in Alex. Heinemann, 1957; Sloane, 


1957 
The Mirror Room. Heinemann, 1960; Gold 
Lion, 1973 


The Shadow of Time. Heinemann, 1957. U.S. 
title: Unseen Enemy. Doubleday, 1957 

Stone Cold Dead in the Market. Heinemann, 
1955 

Unseen Enemy; see The Shadow of Time 


LANDON, EDWIN J. 
Suspicion. Long, 1931 


LANDON, HERMAN. 1882- . Series characters: 
The Gray Phantom = GP; The Picaroon = P. 
(Note that Gray in all U.S. titles is 
spelled Grey in British titles.) Nearly 
all Picaroon books are collections of 
long short stories or novelets. 

The Back-Seat Murder. Liveright, 1931; 
Jarrolds, 1931 
Buy My Silence! Cassell, 1929 P 


Death on the Air. Liveright, 1929; Jarrolds, 


1929 
The Elusive Picaroon. Cassell, 19 . P 
The Forbidden Door. Dial, 1927; Hutchin- 
son, 1927 


Gray Magic. Watt, 1925. British title: 
The Grey Phantom's Triumph. Hutchinson, 
1927 GP 

The Gray Phantom. Watt, 1921; Long, 1923 GP 


The Gray Phantom's Return. Watt, 1922; Long, 
1926 GP 

The Grey Phantom's Triumph; see Gray Magic 

Gray Terror. Watt, 1923; Long, 1925 GP 

The Green Shadow. Dial, 1928; Cassell, 
1927 

Hands Unseen. Watt, 1924; Hutchinson, 1926 
GP 


Haunting Fingers. Jarrolds, 1930 

Murder Mansion. Liveright, 1928. British 
title: Mystery Mansion. Cassell, 1930 

Mystery Mansion; see Murder Mansion 

The Owl's Warning. Liveright, 1932; 
Jarrolds, 1932 

The Picaroon Does Justice. Cassell, 1928 P 

The Picaroon in Pursuit. Cassell, 1932 P 

The Picaroon: Knight Errant. Cassell, 1933 
P 

The Picaroon Resumes Practice. Cassell, 
T931 P 

The Room Under the Stairs. Watt, 1923; 
Hutchinson, 1925 

The Silver Chest. Jarrolds, 1932 

Three Brass Elephants. Liveright, 1930. 
British title: Whispering Shadows. 
Jarrolds, 1930 

The Trailing of the Picaroon. Cassell, 
1930: P 

The Voice in the Closet. Liveright, 1930 
(British title?) 

Whispering Shadows; see Three Brass 
Elephants 


LANDON, HILARY 
Circle Round a Corpse. Gifford, 1948 
Exit Sir Toby Belch. Gifford, 1950 
Murder at Morning Prayers. Gifford, 1947 


LANDON, LOUISE. Pseudonym of Louise Platt 
Hauck, 1883-1943. Other pseudonym: 
Lane Archer, q.v. 

The Green Light. Penn, 1931; Paul, 1931 

A Little Aversion. Penn, 1934 ? 

The Mystery of Tumult Rock. Burton, 1920 

The Strange Death of a Doctor. Penn, 
1933; Paul, 1933 


LANE, GRANT. Pseudonym of Steve Fisher, 
1912- , q.v. Other pseudonym: 
Stephen Gould, q.v. 

Spend the Night. Phoenix, 1935 


LANE, GRET 
The Cancelled Score Mystery. Jenkins, 1929 
The Curlew Coombe Mystery. Jenkins, 1930 
Death in Mermaid Lane. Jenkins, 1940 
Death Prowls the Cove. Jenkins, 1942 
Death Visits the Summer-House. Jenkins, 

1939 

Found on the Road. Jenkins, 1926 
The Guest with the Scythe. Jenkins, 1943 
The Hotel Cremona Mystery. Jenkins, 1932 
The Lantern House Affair. Jenkins, 1931 
The Red Mirror Mystery. Jenkins, 1938 
The Saga of Sally Bird. Jenkins, 1924 
The Stolen Scar. Jenkins, 1925 
Three Died That Night. Jenkins, 1927 
The Unknown Enemy. Jenkins, 1933 


LANE, JEREMY. 1893- 5 
Death to Drumbeat. Phoenix, 1944 
Kill Him Tonight. Phoenix, 1946 
The Left Hand of God. Ives Washburn, 1929 


L-4 


Like a Man. 
1936 

Murder Menagerie. Phoenix, 1946 

Murder Spoils Everything. Phoenix, 1949 

Yellow Men Sleep. Century, 1919 


Ives Washburn, 1928; Allan, 


LANE, KENDALL 
Gambit. GM, 1966 (Novelization of the 
movie.) 


LANE, KENNETH WESTMACOTT. 1893- 
Pseudonym: Keith West, q.v. 


LANG, ANDREW. 1844-1912. 
The Disentanglers. Longmans, 1902 ss 


LANG, ANTHONY. Pseudonym of John G. H. 
Vahey, 1881- » q.v. Other pseudonyms: 
Henrietta Clandon, Vernon Loder, John 
Mowbray, Walter Proudfoot, qq.v. 

The Case with Three Threads. Melrose, 1928 
The Crime. Melrose, 1927 

The Daring Diana. Melrose, 1929 

Evidence. Melrose, 1930 

Fly Country. Melrose, 1928 


LANG, H. 
House of Mystery. Mellifont, 1947 
LANG, HARRY 
The Corpse on the Hearth. Macrae Smith, 
1946; Boardman, 1946 


LANG, JOHN. 18177-1864. 
The Secret Police; or, Plot and Passion. 
Ward, 1859 


LANG, MARIA 
Death Awaits Thee. Hodder, 1967 
No More Murders. Hodder, 1967 
A Wreath for the Bride. Hodder, 1966; 
Regnery, 1968 


LANG, THEO. Pseudonym: Peter Piper, q.v. 


LANGDON, GEE 
Clue from the Past. Hale, 1973 


LANGDON, JOHN. Pseudonym of Franklin Coasten 
Langdon, 1913- 
Vicious Circuit. Macmillan, 1953 


LANGE, JOHN. Pseudonym of Michael Crichton, 
1942- . Other pseudonym: Jeffery 
Hudson, q.v. 

Binary. Knopf, 1972; Heinemann, 1972 

Drug of Choice. Signet, 1970. British 
title: Overkill. Sphere pb, 1972 

Easy Go. Signet, 1968; Sphere pb, 1972 

Grave Descend. Signet, 1970 

Odds On. Signet, 1966 

Overkill; see Drug of Choice 

Scratch One. Signet, 1967 

The Venom Business. World, 1969 

Zero Cool. Signet, 1969; Sphere pb, 1972 


LANGELAAN, GEORGE 
‘Turncoat. Hale, 1967 


LANGHAM, JAMES R. 
A Pocket Full of Clues. Simon, 1941; Hale, 
1943 (as A Pocketful of Clues.) 


Sing a Song of Homicide. Simon, 1940. 
British title: Sing a Song of Murder. 
Hale, 1942 


LANGLEY, LEE. Pseudonym of Sarah Langley, 

1927- 

Dead Center. Doubleday, 1968; Hale, 1969 

Osiris Died in Autumn. Doubleday, 1964. 
British title: Twilight of Death. Hale, 
1965 

Twilight of Death; 
Autumn 


see Osiris Died in 


LANGLEY, NOEL. 1911- 
Tales of Mystery and Revenge. 
ss 


Barker, 1950 


LANGMAID, KENNETH. Pseudonyms; Kenneth 
Laing, Graham Peter, qq.v. 
Mystery Cruise. Hale, 1958 


LANGSLOW, JANE. See LARMINIE, MARGARET R. 


LANGTON, JANE 
The Transcendental Murder. Harper, 1964 


LANHAM, EDWIN (MOULTRIE). 1904- 7 
The Case of the Missing Corpse; see Death 
of a Corinthian 
Death in the Wind. Harcourt, 
man, 1957 
Death of a Corinthian. Harcourt, 1953; 
Boardman, 1954. Also published as: The 


1956; Board- 


Case of the Missing Corpse. Bestseller 
ph, 195 ; 

Double Jeopardy. Harcourt, 1959; Gollancz, 
1959 


Headline for Murder; see Slug It Slay 
It Shouldn't Happen to a Dog; see Politics 
Is Murder 


Monkey on a Chain. Harcourt, 1963; 
Gollancz, 1963 
Murder on My Street. Harcourt, 1958; 


Gollancz, 1958 
No Hiding Place. 
1962 
One Murder Too Many. Harcourt, i1952; 
Boardman, 1953 


Harcourt, 1962; Gollancz, 


Passage to Danger. Harcourt, 1962; Gol- 
lancez, 1962 

Politics Is Murder. Harcourt, 1947. Bri- 
tish title: It Shouldn't Happen to a 
Dog. Boardman, 1947 

Six Black Camels. Harcourt, 1961; 


Gollancz, 1961 

Slug It Slay. Harcourt, 1946; Boardman, 
1948. Also published as: Headline for 
Murder. Bantam, 1950 


LANNING, GEORGE. 1925- > 
The Pedestal. Harper, 1966; Joseph, 1967 
LARANY, DANIEL 
The Big Red Sun. Prentice-Hall, 1971 


LARBALESTIER, PHILIP GEORGE 
Black Shrouds the Bride. Gifford, 1951 
Darling, Don't Be Dumb. Gifford, 1950 
Death Casts No Shadow. Gifford, 1951 
Officer, That's Your Man. Gifford, 1947 ss 
The Singing Sword. Gifford, 1954 


The Yellow Card Mystery. Gifford, 1950 


LARIAR, LAWRENCE. 1908- . Pseudonyms : 
Adam Knight, Michael Lawrence, Michael 
Stark, qq.v. 


The Day I Died. Appleton, 1952 

Death Is Confidential. Hillman pb, 1959 

Death Paints the Picture. Phoenix, 1943 

Friday for Death. Crown, 1949; Boardman, 
1950 

The Girl with the Frightened Eyes. Dodd, 
1945; Cassell, 1950 

He Died Laughing. Phoenix, 1943; Boardman, 
1946 

The Man with the Lumpy Nose. Dodd, 1944 

Win, Place and Die! Appleton, 1953 

You Can't Catch Me. Crown, 1951 


LARMINIE, MARGARET R(IVERS), 1885- , and 
LANGSLOW, JANE 
Gory Knight. Longmans, 1937 


LA ROCHE, K. ALISON 
Dear Dead Professor. Phoenix, 1944 


LARSON, CHARLES 
The Chinese Game. Lippincott, 1968; Hale, 
1971 
Someone's Death. Lippincott, 1973 


LARSON, RUSSELL W. 1908?- ý 
Death Stalks a Marriage. Bellevue Books 
(Rockford, Illinois), 1956 


LASCELLES, ESME 
Italian Maze. Milton House, 1973 


LATHAM, ALISON; see Murray Latham, pseudonym 


LATHAM, EDYTHE 
The Seasons of God. Doubleday, 1963 ? 


LATHAM, ESTHER. Pseudonym: Murray Latham, 
q.v. 


LATHAM, MURRAY. Pseudonym of Alison Latham 
and Esther Latham 
Enjoy Such Liberty. Hutchinson, 1943 
Even from the Law. Hutchinson, 1946 
Flight Without Wings. Hutchinson, 1950 
River in the Dark. Hutchinson, 1945 
Some Names Are Dangerous. Hutchinson, 1948 


LATHEN, EMMA. Joint pseudonym of Mary J. 
Latis and Martha Hennissart. Series char- 
acter: John Putnam Thatcher, in all 
titles 

Accounting for Murder. Macmillan, 1964; 
Gollancz, 1965 

Ashes to Ashes. Simon, 1971; Gollancz, 1971 

Banking on Death. Macmillan, 1961; 
Gollancz, 1962 

Come to Dust. Simon, 1968; Gollancz, 1969 

Death Shall Overcome. Macmillan, 1966; 
Gollancz, 1967 

The Longer the Thread. Simon, 1971; 
Gollancz, 1972 

Murder Against the Grain. Macmillan, 1967; 
Gollanez, 1967 

Murder Makes the Wheels Go Round. Macmil- 
lan, 1966; Gollancz, 1966 

Murder to Go. Simon, 1969; Gollancz, 1970 

Murder Without Icing. Simon, 1972; 
Gollancz, 1973 


fn Up Sticks. Simon, 1970; Gollancz, 

71 

A Place for Murder. Macmillan, 1963; 
Gollancz, 1963 

A Stitch in Time. Macmillan, 1968; 
Gollancz, 1968 

Sweet and Low. Simon, 1974 

When in Greece. Simon, 1969; Gollancz, 
1969 


LATHROP, GEORGE PARSONS 
Would You Kill Him. Harper, 1890 


LATIMER, JOHN 
Border of Darkness. Doubleday, 1972 


LATIMER, JONATHAN. 1906- . Pseudonym: 
Peter Coffin, q.v. Series character: 
Bill Crane = BC 

Black Is the Fashion for Dying. Random, 
1959. British title: The Mink-Lined 
Coffin. Methuen, 1960 

The Dead Don't Care. Doubleday, 1938; 
Methuen, 1938 BC 

The Fifth Grave. Popular Library, 1950. 
British title: Solomon's Vineyard. 
Methuen, 1941 

Headed for a Hearse. Doubleday, 1935; 
Methuen, 1936 BC 

The Lady in the Morgue. Doubleday, 1936; 
Methuen, 1937 BC 

The Mink-Lined Coffin; see Black is the 
Fashion for Dying 

Murder in the Madhouse. Doubleday, 1934; 
Hurst, 1935 BC 

Red Gardenias. Doubleday, 1939; Methuen, 
1939. Also published as: Some Dames 
Are Deadly. Jonathan pb, 195 . BC 

Sinners And Shrouds. Simon, 1955; 
Methuen, 1956 

Solomon's Vineyard; see The Fifth Grave 

Some Dames Are Deadly; see Red Gardenias 


LATIMER, RUPERT. Pseudonym of Algernon 
Victor Mills, 1905- A 
Death in Real Life. Macdonald, 1943 
Murder After Christmas. Macdonald, 1944 


LATTA, GORDON. 1904- ; 
Arnholt Makes His Bow. Benn, 1931. U.S. 
title: The Toni Diamonds. Dial, 1931 
Exit Arnholt. Bles, 1935 
Re-Enter Arnholt. Benn, 1932 
ba Toni Diamonds; see Arnholt Makes His 
ow 


LATTER, SIMON. Both titles are novelizations 
of The Girl from UNCLE TV series. 
The Global Globules air. Souvenir pb, 
1967 
The Golden Boats of Taradata Affair. 
Souvenir pb, 1967 


LAUFERTY, LILIAN. 1887- Zz 
TROR ES Thread. Simon, 1942; Jarrolds, 
The Hungry House. Simon, 1943; Jarrolds, 
1944 


LAUGHLIN, LT. EDWARD 
The One-Handed Burglar; or, The Tragic 
Fate of a Desperate Criminal. Laird, 
ca.1888 


LAUMER, KEITH. 1925- . Novelizations of 
The Avengers TV series = * 
The Afrit Re Fair. Berkley, 1968 * 
Deadfall. Doubleday, 1971 


The Drowned Queen. Berkley, 1968 * 
The Gold Bomb. Berkley, 1968 * 


LAUNAY, DROO (i.e., ANDREW JOSEPH). Series 
character: Adam Flute, in all titles 
A Corpse in Camera. Boardman, 1963 
Death and Still Life. Boardman, 1964 
“og Shining White Murder. Boardman, 
9 

The Scream. Boardman, 1965 
She Modelled Her Coffin, Boardman, 
The Two-Way Mirror. Boardman, 1964 


1961 


LAURENCE, JOHN 

The Double Cross Inn. Long, 1929 

The Fanshawe Court Mystery. Hodder, 1925 

The Gold Treasure Mystery. Low, 1938 

The Great Aeroplane Mystery. Low, 1935 

The Honeymoon Mystery. Long, 1929 

The Linkram Jewels. Jenkins, 1924 

The Mysteries of Ryeburn Manor. Long, 1930 

Mystery from the Air. Low, 1934 

Mystery Money. Long, 1930 

The Perfect Alibi. Jenkins, 1926 

The Pursuing Shadow. Hodder, 1927 

The Riddle of Wraye. Low, 1936 

The Secret of Sheen. Long, 1927; Interna- 
tional Fiction Library, 1929 

The Whiteoakes Murder. Low, 1937 


LAURENCE, ROSS 
The Fast Buck. Ace, 1953 


LAURENS, MARSHALL 
The Z Effect. Pocket Books, 1973 
LAURENSON, R(OBERT) M(ARK) . 
Better Off Dead. Arcadia, 
1956 
The Case of the Six Bullets. Phoenix, 
1949; Foulsham, 1950 
Late for the Funeral. Arcadia 
The Railroad Murder Case. Phoenix, 1948; 
Foulsham, 1950 


1955; Foulsham, 


LAURENT-CELY, JACQUES. 1919- . Pseudonym: 


Cecil Saint-Laurent, q.v. 


LAURIE-LONG, E. 
The Blindness of Flynn. Ward, 1959 
Captain Flynn, Sheriff. Ward, 1961 
The Good Ship "Rajah". Ward, 1960 
Hunslett's Yard. Ward, 1962 
The Masters of Kaolina. Ward, 1959 
Surgeon's Adrift. Ward, 1960 


LAURISTON, VICTOR. 1881- : 
The Twenty-First Burr. Doran, 1922 


LAW, MARJORIE J. 

Death in the Spring. Cassell, 1965 
LAWLESS, ANTHONY 

Harbour. Doubleday, 1932 


LAWRENCE, ALFRED 
Cade's County. Popular Library, 1971 


LAWRENCE, DAVID 
Dead Orchid. Ward, 1958 
Death Has Two Hands. Ward, 1958 


LAWRENCE, GIL. Pseudor.ym of Gilbert L. Geis 
Fury With Legs. Pyramid, 1958 


LAWRENCE, H(ENRY) L(IONEL) 
The Children of Light. Macdonald, 1960 
The Sparta Medallion. Macdonald, 1961 


LAWRENCE, HADLEY 
The Intruder. Micron, 1961 


LAWRENCE, HILDA. Series character: Mark 

East = ME 

The Bleeding House; see Duet of Death 

Blood Upon the Snow. Simon, 1944; Chapman, 
1946 ME f 

Composition for Four Hands; see Duet of 
Death 

Death Has Four Hands; see Duet of Death 

Death of a Doll. Simon, 1947; Chapman, 
1948 ME 

Duet of Death. Simon, 1949; Chapman, 1949. 
(Two novelets, Composition for Four 
Hands and The House. The former was re- 
printed separately ‘as :Death Has Four 
Hands. Bestseller pb, 195 . The latter 
was reprinted separately as: The Bleed- 
ing House. Bestseller pb, 195 .) 

The Pavilion. Simon, 1946; Chapman, 1948 

A Time to Die. Simon, 1945; Chapman, 1947 


LAWRENCE, JOSEPH I. 
Tower of Terror. Macaulay, 1933 
LAWRENCE, MARGERY 
The Green Bough. Hale, 1968 
Madame Holle. Jarrolds 
Miss Brandt: Adventuress. Hutchinson, 1923 
Number Seven Queer Street. Hale, 1945; 
Mycroft, 1969 ss 


LAWRENCE, MICHAEL. Pseudonym of Lawrence 
Lariar, 1908- , q.v. Other pseudonyms: 
Adam Knight, Michael Stark, qq.v. 

I Like It Cool. Popular Library, 1960 
Naked And Alone. Popular Library, 1959 


LAWRENCE, ROBERT JACKSON 


Murder in Mayfair. Comet, 1958 


LAWRENCE, STEVEN 
The Legacy of Dooley Jones. Curtis, 1973 


LAWS, GERALDINE. See GRIBBLE, LEONARD 


LAWSON, W. B. 
The Dalton Boys. Street, ca.1899 
The Dalton Boys in California. Street, 
ca. 1888 


LAYARD, G. S. 
The Amateur Criminal. Allan, 1925 


LAYHEW, JANE 
Rx for Murder. Lippincott, 1946 


LAYLAND-BARRETT, FRANCES 
Lycanthia. Jenkins, 1936 


LAYTON, FRANK GEORGE 
Behind the Night Bell. Faber, 1938 
Hanged by the Neck. Nicholson, 1935 


LEA, G. F. PERCIVALE 
A Detective Unawares. Hurst, 1928 


LEA, HUGH 
The Ghosts of Perranprah. Hodder, 1937 
The Mine of I1l11 Omen. Hodder, 1939 


LEACH, CHRISTOPHER 
The Send-Off. Chatto, 1973; Scribner, 1974 


LEACH, DOUGLAS 
The Big Boys. Hale, 1969 
The Man on the Marsh. Hale, 1969 
Three for a Killing. Hale, 1971 


LEADER, CHARLES 
The Angry Darkness. Hale, 1968 
Cargo to Saigon. Hale, 1969 
Death of a Marine. Hale, 1970 
The Double M Man. Hale, 1969 
‘The Dragon Roars. Hale, 1970 
Frontier of Violence. Hale, 1966 
Murder in Marrakech. Hale, 1966 
Salesman of Death. Hale, 1971 


LEADER, MARY 
Triad. Coward, 1973 


LEADERMAN, GEORGE. Pseudonym of Richard 
Blundell Robinson, 1905- x 
Death in Pursuit. Hurst, 1935 
The Door Was Violence. Hurst, 1935 


LEAHY, W. A. 
The Incendiary.’ Rand, 1897 


LEAMAN, ADELE 
The Green Bag. Skeffington, 1932 


LEARMOUTH, DAVID 
Red Mammon. Hutchinson, 1928 


LEAROYD, C. G. 

The Physician's Fare. Longmans, 1939 
ss, some criminous 

LEASOR, (THOMAS) JAMES. 1922- Series 
character: Dr. Jason Love = JL 

Host of Extras. Heinemann, 1973 JL 

Love-A11. Heinemann, 1971 JL 

Never Had a Spanner On Her, Heinemann, 
1970 

Passport for a Pilgrim. Heinemann, 1968; 
Doubleday, 1969 JL 

Passport in Suspense. Heinemann, 1967. 
U.S. title: The Yang Meridian. Putnam, 
1968 JL 

Passport to Oblivion. Heinemann, 1964; 
Lippincott, 1965. Also published as: 
Where the Spies Are. Signet, 1965; Pan, 
1965 JL 

Passport to Peril. Heinemann,- 1966. U.S. 
title: Spylight. Lippincott, 1966 JL 

Spylight; see Passport to Peril 

They Don't Make Them Like That Any More. 
Heinemann, 1969; Doubleday, 1970 

A Week of Love. Heinemann, 1970 ss JL 


Where the Spies Are; see Passport to Obli- 
vion 
The Yang Meridian; see Passport in Suspense 


LE BAILLY, PIERRE 
Watch of Evil. Hodder, 1967 


LE BAS, MARY 
Castle Walk. Nelson, 1937 


LEBHERZ, RICHARD 
The Altars of the Heart. Barrie, 1957; 
Grove, 1957 
The Man in the White Raincoat. Hogarth, 
1961; London House, 1961 
The Nazi Overcoat. Panther pb, 1967 


LEBLANC, MAURICE. 1864-1941. Series char- 
acter: Arsene Lupin = AL. See also 
Edgar Jepson and Maurice Leblanc. 

The Arrest of Arsene Lupin; see Arsene 
Lupin versus Holmlock Shears 

Arsene Lupin, Gentleman Burglar; see The 
Exploits of Arsene Lupin 

Arsene Lupin Intervenes; see Jim Barnett 
Intervenes 

Arsene Lupin, Super-Sleuth; see The Girl 
with the Green Eyes 

Arsene Lupin versus Helrock Sholmes; see 
Arsene Lupin versus Holmlock Shears 

Arsene Lupin versus Holmlock Shears. 
Richards, 1909. U.S. title: The Blonde 
Lady. Doubleday, 1910. Also published 
as: Arsene Lupin versus Herlock Scholmes, 
Donohue, 1910; Ogilvie, 1910. And as: 
The Arrest of Arsene Lupin. Nash, 1911. 
And as: Sherlock Holmes versus Arsene 
Lupin: The Case of the Golden Blonde. 
Atomic pb, 1946. And as: The Fair-Haired 
Lady. (Translation of Arsene Lupin contre 
Herlock Sholmes. Paris: Lafitte, 1908.) 

The Blonde Lady; see Arsene Lupin versus 
Holmlock Shears 

The Bomb-Shell. Hurst, 1916. U.S. title: 
The Woman of Mystery. Macaulay, 1916 
(Translation of L'Eclat d'Obus. Paris: 
Lafitte, 1916.) 

Coffin Island. Hurst, 1920. U.S. title: 
The Secret of Sarek. Macaulay, 1920. 
(Translation of L'Ile aus Trents Cer- 
cueils. Paris: Lafitte, ; AL 

The Candlestick with Seven Branches. 
Hurst, 1925. U.S. title: Memoirs of 
Arsene Lupin. Macaulay, 1925 AL 

The Confessions of Arsene Lupin. Mills, 
1912; Doubleday, 1913. (Translation of 
Les Confidences d'Arsene Lupin. Paris: 
Lafitte, 19E) AL 

The Crystal Stopper. Hurst, 1913; Double- 
day, 1913. (Translation of Le Bouchon de 
Cristal.” Parts: Latitte,: 1912. AL 

Dorothy the Rope Dancer. Hurst, 1923. U. 
S. title: The Secret Tomb.. Macaulay, 
1923. (Translation of Dorothee, Danseuse 
de Corde. Paris: Lafitte, 1923. 

The Double Smile. Skeffington, 1933. U.S. 
title: The Woman with Two Smiles. Mac- 
aulay, 1933. (Translation of La Femme 
Deux Sourires. Paris: Lafitte, 1933.) AL 

The Eight Strokes of the Clock. Cassell, 
1922; Macaulay, 1922. (Translation of 


Les Huits Coups de l'Horloge. Paris: 
atitte, 4 AL ss 

813. Mills, 1910; Doubleday, 1910. (Trans- 
lation of 813. Paris: Lafitte, 1910.) AL 

The Exploits of Arsene Lupin. Cassell, 

190 ; Harper, 1907. Also published as: 
(The Extraordinary Adventures of) Arsene 
Lupin, Gentleman Burglar. Donohue, 1910. 
Also as: The Seven of Hearts. Cassell, 
1908. (Translation of Arsene Lupin, Gen- 
tleman-Cambrioleur. Paris: Lafitte, 1907 
AL ss 

The Extraordinary Adventures of Arsene 
Lupin, Gentleman Burglar; see The Ex- 
ploits of Arsene Lupin 

The Eyes of Innocence. Macaulay, 1920 

“The Fair-Haired Lady; see Arsene Lupin 
versus Holmlock Shears 

From Midnight to Morning. Hurst, 1933; 
Macaulay, 1933. (Translation of De Min- 
uit a Sept Heures. Paris: Lafitte, 1932) 

The Frontier. Mills, 1912; Doran, 1912. 
(Translation of La Frontiere. Paris: 
Lafitte, 1911.) 

The Girl with the Green Eyes. Hurst, 1927. 
U.S. title: Arsene Lupin, Super-Sleuth. 
Macaulay, 1927. (Translation of La De- 
moiselle aux Yeux Verts. Paris: Lafitte, 


The Golden Triangle. Hurst, 1917; Mac- 
aulay, 1917. (Translation of La Tri- 
angle dOr. Paris: Lafitte, 19 .): AL 

The Hollow Needle. Nash, 1911; Doubleday, 
1910. (Translation of L'Aiguille Creuse. 
Paris: Lafitte, 1909.) AL 

Jim Barnett Intervenes. Mills, 1928. U.S. 
title: Arsene Lupin Intervenes. Mac- 


aulay, 1929. (Translation of L'Agence 
Barnett et Cie. Paris: Lafitte, i578-) 
Rie ae > ae 


Man of Miracles. Skeffington, 1932; Mac- 
aulay, 1931. (Translation of Le Prince 
de Jericho. Paris: Lafitte, F 

The Melamare Mystery. Mills, 1929; Mac- 
aulay, 1930 AL 

Memoirs of Arsene Lupin; see The Candle- 
stick with Seven Branches 

The Return of Arsene Lupin. Skeffington, 
1933; Macaulay, 1933 AL 

The Secret of Sarek; see Coffin Island 

The Secret Tomb; see Dorothy the Rope 
Dancer 

The Seven of Hearts; see The Exploits of 
Arsene Lupin 

Sherlock Holmes versus Arsene Lupin: The 
Case of the Golden Blonde; see Arsene 
Lupin versus Holmlock Shears 

The Teeth of the Tiger. Hurst, 1915; 
Doubleday, 1914. (Translation of Les 


Dents du Tigre. Paris: Lafitte, ISa 


The Three Eyes. Hurst, 1921; Macaula 
1921. (Translation of Les Trois Yeux. 
Paris: Lafitte, 1921.) 

The Tremendous Event. Hurst, 1924; Mac- 
aulay, 1922. (Translation of Le Form- 
idable Evenement. Paris: Lafitte, 1921.) 

Wanton Venus. Long, 1935; Macaulay, 1935. 

' (Translation of L'Image de la Femme 
Nue. Paris: Flammarion, 1934.) 


The Woman of Mystery; see The Bomb-Shell 


The Woman with Two Smiles; see The Double 
Smile 


LE BRETON, AUGUSTE. 1913- 


The Law of the Streets. Collins, 1957. 
(Translation of La Loi des Rues.) 

Rififi in New York. Stein, 1968. (Trans- 
lation of Du Rififi a New York.) 


LE CARRE, JOHN. Pseudonym of David Cornwall, 


1931- . Series character: George 
Smiley = GS 

Call for the Dead. Gollancz, 1961; Walker, 
1962. Also published as: The Deadly 
Affair. Signet, 1968; Penguin, 1968 GS 

The Deadly Affair; see Call for the Dead 

The Looking Glass War. Heinemann, 1965; 
Coward, 1965 

A Murder of Quality. Gollancz, 1962; 
Walker, 1963 GS 

A Small Town in Germany. Heinemann, 1968; 
Coward, 1968 

The Spy Who Came In fromthe Cold. Gollancz, 
1963; Coward, 1964 

Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy... Knopf, 
1974 


LEDERER, NORBERT. 1888-1955. See DAY, Lil- 


lian 


LEDIG, ALMA. See MALAN, ERNESTINE 
LEDIG, GERT 


The Brutal Years. Weidenfeld, 1958 


LEE, AUSTIN. 1904-1965. Pseudonym: John 


Austwick, q.v. Series character: Miss 
Hogg, in all titles (except *?). 

Call In Miss Hogg. Cape, 1956 

Miss Hogg and the Bronte Murders. Cape, 
1956 

Miss Hogg and the Covent Garden Murders. 
Cape, 1960 

Miss Hogg and the Dead Dean. Cape, 1958 

Miss Hogg and the Missing Sisters. Cape, 
1961 

Miss Hogg and the Squash Club Murder. 
Cape, 1957 

Miss Hogg Flies High. Cape, 1958 

Miss Hogg"s Last Case. Cape, 1963 

Sheep's Clothing. Cape, 1955 * 


LEE, BABS. Pseudonym of Marion Ven der 


Veer Lee, 1914- 
Measured for Murder, with Clare Castler 
Saunders. Scribner, 1944; Muller, 1945 
A Model Is Murdered. Scribner, 1942 
Passport to Oblivion. Scribner, 1945 


LEE, DORIAN. Which of these are not adult 


crime fiction? 
The Bad Companions. Long, 1955 
The Captive Years. Long, 1951 
Crooked Paths. Swan, 1943 
Cut the Cards, Lady. Long, 1952 
Dark Star Rising. Long, 1947 
The Fledgeling. Long, 1952 
Green Bracken. Long, 1953 
Home to Our Valley. Long, 1956 
Lover Come Home. Long, 1950 
Luke's Summer. Long, 1951 
Prisoner Go Free. Long, 1954 


Sandover Goes Gay. Swan, 1946 
Snakes Have Fangs. Long, 1946 
Strange Partner. Long, 1948 
Uncertain Treasure. Swan, 1947 
Wild Apple Orchard. Long, 1954 


LEE, EDNA 
The Queen Bee. Appleton, 1949 
The Web of Days. Appleton, 1947 


Sa Pseudonym of Edward Lee Fouts, 
A Fish for Murder. Doubleday, 1944; Hurst, 
1947. Also published as: Lust to Kill. 
‘Jonathan pb, 1955 


Lust to Kill; see A Fish for Murder 
The Needle's Eye. Doubleday, 1944 


LEE, ELSIE. Pseudonym of Elsie Lee Sheridan 

The Blood Red Oscar. Lancer, 1962 

Clouds Over Vellanti. Lancer, 1965; Hale, 
1972 

A Comedy of Terrors. Lancer, 1964 (Novel- 
ization of the movie.) 

The Curse of Carranca. Lancer, 1966 

Dark Moon, Lost Lady. Lancer, 1965; Hale, 
1973 

Diplomatic Lover. Dell, 1971 

Doctor's Office. Lancer, 19 . 

The Drifting Sands. Lancer, 1966 

Fulfillment. Lancer, 19 

Mansion of the Golden Windows. Lancer, 
1966 

The Masque of the Red Death. Lancer, 1964 
(Novelization of the movie.) 

Muscle Beach Party. Lancer, 19 
ization of the movie.) 

The Passions of Medora Graeme. Dell, 1972 

Sam Benedict: Cast the First Stone. Lancer, 
1963 (Novelization of the TV series.) 

Satan's Coast. Lancer, 1972 

Season of Evil. Lancer, 19 . 

The Second Season. Dell, 1973 

Silence Is Golden. Dell, 1971 

Sinister Abbey. Lancer, 1967 

The Spy at the Villa Miranda. Lancer, 1967 

Star-Crossed Love. Dell, 19 . 

Star of Danger. Dell, 1971 

The Wicked Guardian. Dell, 1973 

Wingarden. Arbor House, 1971 


(Novel- 


LEE, GEORGE B. 
Dud Daisy, the Detective. Nickel Library, 
11892 


LEE, GERALD 
Murder and Music. Talbot, 1943 
t 


LEE, GYPSY ROSE. Stage name of Rose Louise 
Hovick, 1914-1970. The books signed by 
her were actually written by Craig Rice, 


q.v. 
The G-String Murders. Simon, 1941. Bri- 
tish title: The Strip-Tease Murders. 

Lane, 1943 

Mother Finds a Body. Simon, 1942; Lane, 
1944 

The Strip-Tease Murders; see The G-String 
Murders 


LEE, HOWARD 
A Praying Mantis Kills. Paperback Library, 


1973 


LEE, JENNETTE. 1860-1951. Which of these are 

not adult crime fiction? 

The Air-Man and the Tramp. Scribner, 1918 

Aunt Jane. Scribner, 1915; Methuen, 1916 

Betty Harris; see Mr. Achilles 

The Chinese Coat. Scribner, 1920 

Dead Right. Scribner, 1925; Hurst, 1925 

The Green Jacket. Scribner, 1917; Skef- 
fington, 1918 

Happy Island. Century, 1910; Hurst, 1923 

Mr. Achilles. Dodd, 1912. British title: 
Betty Harris. Methuen, 1912 

The Mysterious Office. Scribner, 1922; 


Hurst, 1922 

The Other Susan. Scribner, 1921; Hurst, 
1922 

The Rain-Coat Girl. Scribner, 1919; Hurst, 
1921 


Simeon Tetlow's Shadow. Century, 1909; 
Hodder, 1909 

The Son of a Fiddler. Houghton, 1902 

The Taste of Apples. Dodd, 1913; Skef- 
fington, 1919 

Uncle Bijah's Ghost. Scribner, 1922 

Uncle William: The Man Who Was Shif'less. 
Century, 1906; Hodder, 1906 

The Woman in the Alcove. Scribner, 1914 


LEE, JOHN 
Assignment in Algeria. Walker, 1971 
Caught in the Act. Morrow, 1968; Long, 
1969 
The Killing Wind. Long, 1972 


LEE, JOHN W. 
Death by the Radio. Mitre, 1946 


LEE, LEONARD 
The Twisted Mirror. Ziff-Davis, 1947 


LEE, MANFRED B. 1905-1971. See QUEEN, ELLERY 
. Pseudo- 


LEE, MARION VAN DER VEER. 1914- 
nym: Babs Lee, q.v. 


LEE, NOEL 
Danger in Numbers. Wright, 1944 
Fear Without End. Wright, 1949 
Papers Mean Peril. Wright, 1942 


LEE, NORMA 
Another Woman's Man. Laurie, 1954 
The Beautiful Gunner. Laurie, 1953 
The Broadway Jungle. Laurie, 1954 
Lover--Say It with Mink! Laurie, 1953 


LEE, NORMAN. 1905-196 . Pseudonyms: Raymond 
Armstrong, Mark Corrigan, Robertson 
Hobart, qq.v. 

Four Winds Mystery. Mitre, 1946 
Peril at Journey's End. Foster, 1947 


LEE, THORNE. Pseudonym of Thornton Shiveley 
The Monster of Lazy Hook. Duell, 1949 
Summer Shock. Abelard-Schuman, 1956 


LEECH, AUDREY 
The Witches of Omen. Pyramid, 1971 


LEES, DAN 
The Rainbow Conspiracy. Constable, 1971; 
Walker, 1971 


Rape of a Quiet Town. Constable, 1973; 


Walker, 1973 
Zodiac. Constable, 1972; Walker, 1973 
LEES, HANNAH. Pseudonym of Elizabeth Head 
Fetter, 1904- 
The Dark Device. Harper, 1947; Murray, 
1949 
Death in a Doll's House, with Lawrence 
Bachmann. Random, 1943; Murray, 1944 
Prescription for Murder. Random, 1941; 
Murray, 1943 


LEES, HAROLD P. 
Ten Thousand Passports to Hell. Hale, 1968 
This Way to Evil. Hale, 1971 
The Violence of Hate. Hale, 1970 


LE FANU, JOSEPH SHERIDAN. 1814-1873. 

Checkmate. Hurst, 1871; Evans, 1871 

The House by the Church-Yard, Bentley, 
1863 

In a Glass Darkly. Bentley, 1872 ss 

Uncle Silas. Bentley, 1864; Munro, 1878 

Wylder's Hand. Bentley, 1864; Carleton, 
1865 

The Wyvern Mystery. Tinsley, 1869 


LEFEVRE, EDWIN. 1871- 


The Plunderers. Harper, 1916 


LEFFINGWELL, ALBERT. 1895-1946. Pseudonyms: 
Dana Chambers, Giles Jackson, qq.v. 
Nine Against New York. Holt, 1941 


LEFFINGWELL, ALSOP 
The Mystery of Bar Harbor: A Melodramatic 
Romance of France and Mr. Desert. Dil- 
lingham, 1887; Low, 1887 


LEFFLAND, ELLA 
Mrs. Munck. Houghton, 1970 


LEGARET, JEAN 
Tightrope. Little, 1970 


LEGGETT, H. W. 
Under Suspicion. Hamilton 


LEHMAN, RUDOLPH CHAMBERS 
The Adventures of Picklock Holes. Bradbury 


Agnew, 1901 ss 


LEIGH, HILARY 
Greystones. Pyramid, 1966 


LEIGH, LOIS AUSTEN 
The Gobblecock Mystery. Jenkins, 1938 
The Haunted Farm. Jenkins, 1933 
The Incredible Crime. Jenkins, 1931 
Rude Justice. Jenkins, 1935 


LEIGHTON, FLORENCE. Pseudonym of Florence L. 
Pfalzgraf, 1902- ‘. 
As Strange a Maze. Denis Archer, 1935 


LEIGHTON, MARIE CONNOR 
The Amazing Verdict. Richards, 1904 
Black Silence. Ward 
Builders of Ships. Ward, 1911 
Convict 413L. Ward, 1910 


Convict 99, with Robert Leighton. Richards, 
1898 

Dark Peril. Odhams 

Ducks and Drakes. Ward 

Every Man Has His Price. Ward 

An Eye for an Eye. Ward 

The Fires of Love. Ward 

The Gates of Sorrow. Ward 

Geraldine Walton--Woman. Ward 

Greed. Ward, 1911 

Her Convict Husband. Ward 

Human Nature. Ward 

In Deep Waters. Ward 

In God's Good Time. Richards, 1903 

In the Shadow of Guilt, with Robert Leigh- 
ton. Brentano's, 1901 

Joan Mar, Detective. Ward 

Joan Tempest--Burglar. Hodder 

Justice. Ward, 1910 

Lucile Dare, Detective. Ward, 1919 

A Marked Woman. Odhams 

The Marriage Lines. Ward, 1912 

Michael Dred, Detective, with Robert 
Leighton. Richards, 1899; Brentano's, 
1899 

The 

The 

The 

Put 

The 


Missing Miss Randolph. Ward 
Money Spider. Mellifont 
Opal Heart. Ward, 1920 
Yourself in Her Place. 
Red Painted Box. 

The Silver Stair. Ward 

The Story of a Great Sin. Ward 
Vengeance is Mine. Ward 

The Way of Sinners. Ward 


Ward 


LEIGHTON, WING 


Whistle Me Over the Water. Hurst, 1944 ? 


LEINSTER, MURRAY. Pseudonym of Will F. 

Jenkins, 1896- r AN: 

Murder in the Family. Hamilton, 1935 

Murder Madness. Brewer, 1931 (British 
title?) 

Murder Will Out. Hamilton, 1932 

No Clues. Wright, 1935 

Scalps. Brewer, 1930. British title: Wings 
of Chance. Hamilton, 1935 

Wanted Dead Or Alive! Wright, 1950 

Wings of Chance; see Scalps 


LEITE, GEORGE THURSTON. 1920- 
nym: Thurston Scott, q.v. 


. Pseudo- 


LEITFRED, , ROBERT H. 
The Corpse That Spoke. Green Circle, 1936; 
Harrap, 1937 
Des eae has the Evidence. Green Circle, 
The Man Who Was Murdered Twice. Green . 
Circle, 1937 ' 


LE JEMLYS. Pseudonym of Symmes W. Jelley 

Lawyer Manton of Chicago. A Detective Story 
of Thrilling Interest. Eagle, 1888 

The Millionaire's Folly; or, The Beautiful 
Unknown: A Sensational Tale of Criminal 
Life from Facts Appearing on File in 
Records of Mooney & Bolend's Detective 
Agency. (Chicago), 1888 

Shadowed to Europe: A Chicago Detective on 
Two Continents. Belford, 1885 


LEJEUNE, ANTHONY. Pseudonym of Edward A. 
Thompson 
Crowded and Dangerous. Macdonald, 1959 
The Dark Trade. Macdonald, 1965; Double- 
day, 1966. Also published as: Death of 
a Pornographer. Lancer, 1967 


Death of a Pornographer; see The Dark Trade 


Duel in the Shadows. Macdonald, 1962 
Glint of Spears. Macdonald, 1963 

Mr. Diabolo. Macdonald, 1960 

News of Murder. Macdonald, 1961 


LEMARCHAND, ELIZABETH. Series character: 

Detective-Superintendent Pollard = P 

The Affacombe Affair. Hart-Davis, 1968 

Alibi for a Corpse. Hart-Davis, 1969 

Cyanide with Compliments. MacGibbon, 1972; 
Walker, 1973 P 

Death of an Old Girl. Hart-Davis, 1967; 
Award, 1970 

Death on Doomsday. Hart-Davis, 1971 P 

Let or Hindrance. Hart-Davis, 1973 P 

No Vacation from Murder. Walker, 1974 


LE MASTER, SLATER 
The Phantom of the Rainbow. Hamilton, 1931 


LE MAY, ALAN. 1899- 3 
One of .Us Is a Murderer. Doubleday, 1930; 
Jarrolds, 1930 


LEMIEUX, KENNETH. 1923- 
Kenneth Orvis, a.v. 


. Pseudonym: 


LEMMON, LAURA LEE. 1917- 


Wilson, q.v. 


. Pseudonym: Lee 


LENEHAN, J(OHN) C(HRISTOPHER). 
Boston Belle Meets Murder. Jenkins, 1935 
Carnival of Death. Jenkins, 1934 
Deadly Decree. Jenkins, 1936 
Death Dances Thrice. Jenkins, 1933 

- Driven to Death. Jenkins, 1944 
Guilty But Not Insane. Jenkins, 1938 
The Joyful Jays. Jenkins, 1941 
The Mansfield Mystery. Jenkins, 1932 
.The Marked Pistol. Jenkins, 1929 
The Masked Blackmailer. Jenkins, 1933 
One Murder Too Many. Jenkins, 1943 
The Silecroft Case. Jenkins, 1931 
The Tunnel Mystery. Jenkins, 1929; 

Mystery League, 1931 


LENNOX, JOHN r 
The Paper Doll. Quality, 1949 
LENOTRE, G. 
The Woman Without a Name. Collins, 1923 


LENTON, ANTHONY 
Murder Beat. Hale, 1971 
Murder City. Hale, 1972 


LENTON, DUDLEY 
The Blue Mandarin. Modern 
Crooks of Paris. Modern 
The Desert Trail. Modern 
In Lanés of Terror. Modern 
The League of Five. Modern 
The Mystery of the Ironworks. Modern 
The Spy in the Navy. Modern 
The Tiger of Karan. Modern 


LEON, HENRY CECIL. 1902- 
Henry Cecil, q.v. 


. Pseudonym: 


LEONARD, A. B. Pseudonym of Earl Augustus 
Aldrich, 1886- J 
The Judson Murder Case. Clode, 1933; 
Butterworth, 1933 


LEONARD, CHARLES L. Pseudonym of Mary 
Violet Heberden, 1906- » q.v. Series 
character: Paul Kilgerrin, in all titles 

Assignment to Death; see The Fanatic of 
Fez 

Deadline for Destruction. Doubleday, 1942 

Expert in Murder. Doubleday, 1945 

The Fanatic of Fez. Doubleday, 1943. Also 
published as: Assignment to Death. 
Novel Selections, 194 ., abr.) 

The Fourth Funeral. Doubleday, 1948; 
Museum, 1951 

Pursuit in Peru. Doubleday, 1946; Museum, 
1948 

Search for a Scientist. Doubleday, 1947; 
Museum, 1950 

The Secret of the Spa. Doubleday, 1944 

Secrets for Sale. Doubleday, 1950 

Sinister Shelter. Doubleday, 1949; Museum, 
1951 

The Stolen Squadron. Doubleday, 1942 

Treachery in Trieste. Doubleday, 1951 


LEONARD, CONSTANCE 
The Other Maritha. Dodd, 1972 
Steps to Nowhere. Dodd, 1974 


LEONARD, ELMORE 
The Big Bounce. Hale, 1969 
Fifty-Two Pickup. Delacorte, 1974 
The Moonshine War. Doubleday, 1969 
Valdez is Coming. Hale, 1969 


LEONARD, FRANK. 1935?-1974. 
Box 100. Harper, 1972 


L'EPINE, CHAS. 
The Devil in a Domino. Greening 
The Lady of the Leopard. Greening, 1899 


LEQUEUX, WILLIAM (TUFNELL). 1864-1927. 

The Amazing Count. Ward, 1929 

Annette of the Argonne. Hurst, 1916 

As We Forgave Them. White, 1904 

At the Sign of the Sword. Jack, 1915 

Behind the Bronze Door; see The Bronze 
Face 

Behind the German Lines. London Mail, 1917 

Behind the Throne. Methuen, 1905 

Beryl of the Biplane. Pearson, 1917 ss 

The Black Owl. Ward, 1926 

Blackmailed. Nash & Grayson, 1927 

Bleke, The Butler: Béing the Exciting Ad- 
ventures of Robert Bleke. Jarrolds, 1924 

The Blue Bungalow. Hurst, 1925 

Bolo the Super-Spy. Odhams, 1918 

The Bomb-Makers. Jarrolds, 1917 

The Bond of Black. White, 1899; Dilling- 
ham, 1899 

The Breath of Suspicion. Long, 1917 

The Broadcast Mystery. Holden, 1925 

The Broken Thread. Ward, 1916 

The Bronze Face. Ward, 1923. U.S. title: 
Behind the Bronze Door. Macaulay, 1923 


Missing Page 


Page L-12 


Missing Page 


Page L-13 
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The Dancing Girl. Long, 1924. U.S. title: 
Nomads of the Night. Macaulay, 1925 CB 

The Dark Road: Further Adventures of 
Cheri-Bibi; see Cheri-Bibi, Mystery Man 

The a Life. Laurie, 1916; Kearney, 
19 

The Floating Prison. Laurie, 1922. U.S. 
title: Wolves of the Sea. Macaulay, 1923 
CB 

The Haunted Chair. Dutton, 1931 

The Kiss That Killed. Macaulay, 1934 

Lady Helena; Or, The Mysterious Lady. 
Laurie, 1931; Dutton, 1931 

The Machine to Kill. Macaulay, 1935 

The Man of a Hundred Faces; see The Man 
of a Hundred Masks 

The Man of a Hundred Masks. Cassell, 1930. 
U.S. title: The Man of a Hundred Faces. 
Macaulay, 1930 

Te man Who Came Back from the Dead. Nash, 
9 

The Man with the Black Feather. Hurst, 
1912; Small Maynard, 1912 

The Masked Man. Long, 1927; Macaulay, 1929 

The Midnight Lady. Long, 1930 

The Missing Archduke. Long, 1931 

Missing Men: The Return of Cheri-Bibi; see 
Cheri-Bibi and Cecily 

The Mysterious Mr. Noel. Hurst, ca.1913 

The Mystery of the Yellow Room. London 
Daily Mail, 1908; Brentano's, 1908 JR 

The New Idol: Further Adventures of Cheri- 
Bibi. Long, 1928; Macaulay, 1929 CB 

The New Terror; see The Burgled Heart 

Nomads of the Night; see The Dancing Girl 

The Octopus of Paris; see The Sleuth Hound 

The Perfume of the Lady in Black. London 
Daily Mail, 1909; Brentano's, 1909 JR 

The Phantom Clue; see The Slave Bangle 

The Phantom of the Opera. Mills, 1911; 
Bobbs, 1911 

The Secret of the Night. Nash, 1914; 
Macaulay, 1914 JR 

The Slave Bangle. Long, 1925. U.S. title: 
The Phantom Clue. Macaulay, 1926 JR 

The Sleuth Hound. Long, 1926. U.S. title: 
The Octopus of Paris. Macaulay, 1927 JR 

The Son of Three Fathers. Long, 1927; 
Macaulay, 1928 

The Veiled Prisoner. Mills, 1923 

Wolves of the Sea; see The Floating Prison 


LESLIE, ALEEN 
The Windfall. World, 1971 


LESLIE, DESMOND 
Hold Back the Night. Owen, 1956 


LESLIE, FRANCIS 
Second Stroke. Hurst, 1951 
Who Keeps the Keys? Hurst, 1949 


LESLIE, JEAN 

Series character: Peter Ponsonby = PP 

Blood on My Shoe; see Shoes for My Love 

The Darling Sin. voubleday, 1951; 
Hodder, 1952 

A Hair of the Dog. Doubleday, 1947 

The Intimate Journal of Warren Winslow. 
Doubleday, 1952; Hodder, 1953 

The Man Who Held Five Aces. Doubleday, 
1949; Hodder, 1950 


One Cried Murder. Doubleday, 1945; 
Edwards, 1946 PP 

Shoes for My Love. Doubleday, 1948. Also 
published as: Blood on My Shoe. Mercury 
BD; 195; . 

Three-Cornered Murder. Doubleday, 1947; 
Hodder, 1948 PP 

Two Faced Murder. Doubleday, 1946; 
Edwards. 1946 PP 


LESLIE, MIRIAM 


Cavanaugh Keep. Lancer, 1968 


LESLIE, NORMAN. Are all the following adult 


crime fiction? 
The Cage of Wild Men. 
Death Comes By Air. Nelson 
Death Comes to Kenya. Ward, 1948 
How Bad Can They Be? Barker, 1955 
The Kiwi Club. Ward, 1939 
The Man with the Glass Eye. Ward, 1948 
Prelude to Murder. Barker, 1954 
Raid Over England, Ward, 1938 
Shadow Over Europe. Ward 
Widows Can Be Dangerous. Barker, 1958 
Winged Victory. 


LESLIE, PETER 

The Cornish Pixie Affair. Four Square, 
1967. (Novelization of Girl from UNCLE 
TV series.) 

The Diving Dames Affair. Ace, 1967. 
(Novelization of Man from UNCLE TV 
series.) 

The Finger in the Sky Affair. Ace, 1970. 
(Novelization of Man from UNCLE TV 
series.) 

The Frighteners. Four Square, 1968 

The Gay Deceiver. Stein, 1967 

Hell for Tomorrow. Macfadden, 1965 

The Mogul Men. Corgi, 1967 

The Radioactive Camel Affair. Ace, 1966. 
(Novelization of Man from UNCLE TV 
series.) 

The Splintered Sunglasses Affair. Ace, 
1968; Four Square, 1968. (Novelization 
of Man from UNCLE TV series.) 

The Unfair Fair Affair. Four Square, 1968. 
(Novelization of Man from UNCĻE TV 
series.) 


LESLIE, THANE 
Yu-Mal, the Dragon Princess. Wright, 1967 


LESSER, MILTON. 1928- . Pseudonyms: Ste- 
phen Marlowe, Andrew Frazer, Jason 
Ridgeway, C. H. Thames, qq.v. 


LESTER, EDWARD CASTELLAIN 
The Guy Fawkes Murder. Long, 1936 
The Murder of Martin Fotherill. Long, 1937 


LESTER, FRANK. Pseudonym of Frank Hugh 
Usher, 1909- > q.v. Other pseudonym: 
Charles Franklin, q.v. 

The Bamboo Girl. Hale, 1961 

The Corpse Wore Rubies. Hale, 1958 

Death and the South Wind. Hale, 1958 
Death in Sunlight. Hale, 1965 

Death of a Frightened Traveler. Hale, 1959 
Death of a Pale Man. Hale, 1960 
Finch Takes to Crime. Hale, 1963 
Fly Me a Killer. Hale, 1962 

The Golden Murder. Hale, 1959 
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Hide My Body. Hale, 1961 
Lead Me to the Gallows. Hale, 1962 


I ESTER, VINCENT 
Crook's Crossing. Butterworth, 1935 
Justice by Accident. Butterworth, 1936 


LETHBRIDGE, OLIVE 
The Black Parrot. Hurst, 1931 
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